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MABINOGION  STUDIES 

By  ALFRED  NUTT. 


I.— BRANWEN,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  LLYR. 
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HE  statement  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  that  the  Mabino¬ 
gion  contained  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  and 
translated  by  her,  ‘‘  may  be  considered  as  forming  two 
distinct  classes,  one  of  which  generally  celebrates  heroes 
of  the  Arthurian  cycles,  while  the  other  refers  to  personages  and 
events  of  an  earlier  period,”  has  been  accepted  by  all  subsequent 
investigators  ;  and  the  earlier  class, — which  comprises  the  Mabinogion 
of  Pwyll,  Prince  of  Dyfed;  Branwen,  the  daughter  of  Llyr; 
Manawyddan,  the  son  of  Llyr  ;  Math,  the  son  of  Mathonwy, — 
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lias  been  shown  by  Mr.  Skene  (F.  A.  B.  i.  pp.  201,  &c.)  to  refer 
not  to  Wales  as  the  country  of  the  Cymry  but  to  the  period  when 
Mona  and  Arvon  were  possessed  by  a  Gwyddel  population,  the 
legendary  kings  of  which  are  the  main  actors  in  these  tales.  There 
is  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  fact  that  a  Gwyddel  population  did 
at  one  time  possess  the  whole  of  North  Wales,  whence  it  was  driven 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  by  Cunedda  and  his  sons  coming  -from 
the  north.  But  whether  the  Cuneddian  conquest  represents  an  expul¬ 
sion  of  invaders  or  the  seizure  by  Cymric  tribes  of  land  long  held 
previously  by  the  Gael,  and  whether  the  traditions  of  Cunedda  were 
the  last  echo  of  actual  events,  or  the  form  merely  in  which  a  long  con¬ 
tinued  war  of  races  is  expressed,  are  still  moot  points. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  in  his  Vestiges  of  the  Gael  in  Gwynedd , 
looks  upon  the  Gwyddel  as  the  first  wave  of  the  Celtic  invasion  of 
Britain.  The  succeeding  Cymry  drove  them  into  the  nooks  and 
fastnesses  of  the  island,  much  as  they  themselves  were  driven  thereto 
later  on  by  the  Saxons.  The  Gael,  forced  to  abandon  Lloegria,  took 
refuge  among  the  mountain  retreats  of  Gwynedd,  and  there  preserved 
their  independence  until  the  fifth  century,  when  Caswallawn  Law  Hir, 
whom  the  legend  terms  a  grandson  of  Cunedda,  finally  established  a 
Cymric  rule  over  the  whole  of  Gwynedd,  and  ended  thereby  a  struggle 
that  had  lasted  probably  through  the  entire  period  of  the  Roman 
occupation.  Long  even  after  these  events  the  Gwyddel  gave  trouble 
to  their  Cymric  rulers,  and  up  to  the  ninth  century  there  are  traces  of 
fresh  Cymric  immigration  from  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria.  This 
conflict  of  races  extending  over  centuries  took  the  shape  in  the 
mediaeval  chronicles  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Gwynedd  by 
Cunedda  and  his  sons. 

This  theory  is  stated  by  Mr.  Skene  (i.  p.  44)  “  to  run  counter  to 
the  real  probabilities  of  the  case.”  It  is  certainly  opposed  to  tradition 
from  the  days  of  Nennius  to  those  of  Iolo  Morganwg.  Mr.  Skene’s 
own  views  may  be  summarised  somewhat  as  follows :  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  Scots  of  Ireland  began  to  assail  the 
Roman  province,  on  the  coasts  of  which  they  made  numerous  settle¬ 
ments,  more  especially  in  Gwynedd  and  portions  of  Dyfed.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Piets,  swarming  down  from  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  broke 
in  upon  and  ravaged  the  tracts  between  the  walls.  Repelled  in  368 
by  Theodosius,  who  had  been  sent  from  Rome  at  the  appeal  of  the 
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province,  they  renewed  their  attack  twenty  years  later,  and  met  with 
little  resistance,  as  Britain  had  been  denuded  of  troops  by  Maximus. 
Rome,  appealed  to  a  second  time,  sent  a  legion,  and  the  barbarians 
were  forced  to  withdraw.  But  in  402  the  legion  was  recalled ;  fresh 
attacks  of  the  Piets  necessitated  the  dispatch  of  more  troops,  who 
were  finally  withdrawn  by  Constantine  in  409,  after  which  the  province 
was  left  to  defend  itself.  Cunedda  the  Guledig  withdrew  finally 
within  the  southern  wall,  and  the  Cymric  population,  finding  its  ter¬ 
ritory  thus  limited,  turned  against  the  Scottish  (Gwyddel)  invaders  of 
Gwynedd  and  Dyfed,  and  drove  them  thence  after  a  struggle  which 
lasted  the  better  part  of  a  century.  In  the  meantime  the  Britons  of 
the  north  and  north-east  were  contending  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Guledig  Ambrosius  against  both  the  Piets  and  the  Saxons. 
Ambrosius  was  succeeded  as  Guledig  by  Arthur,  who  in  a  series  of 
battles  overcame  both  Piets  and  Saxons,  and  re-established  Cymric 
dominion  over  what  is  now  Southern  Scotland  and  Northern  England, 
at  about  the  same  time  that  Caswallawn  Law  Hir  had  finally  brought 
Gwynedd  under  his  power.  The  northernmost  portion  of  this  district 
he  parcelled  out,  after  the  decisive  victory  of  Mount  Badon  in  516, 
among  Urien,  Llew,  and  Arawn.  For  a  while  Arthur  had  peace, 
but  in  537  Modred,  the  son  of  Llew,  rebelled  and  marched  against 
him  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Piets,  Scots,  and  Saxons  combined. 
In  the  battle  of  Camlan,  which  ensued,  Arthur  fell.  He  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  Christian  hero  warring  against  the  Pagans,  whether  Piets  or 
Saxons,  and  the  rebellion  of  Modred  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  relapse 
of  the  Piets  into  Paganism.  A  Pagan  power  arose  for  a  time  in  South 
Scotland,  but  finally  broke  down  when  in  573  Maelgwyn  (who  had 
succeeded  Caswallawn  Law  Hir  as  chieftain  over  Gwynedd)  together 
with  Rydderch  Hael,  King  of  Strathclyde,  and  Aedan,  the  Scottish 
King  of  Dalriada,  overthrew  the  Pagan  Gwenddolew  in  the  great 
battle  of  Arderydd. 

Mr.  Skene  does  not  of  course  mean  that  this  f<  should  be  accepted 
as  literal  history,  but  as  a  legendary  account  of  events  which  had 
assumed  that  shape  as  early  as  the  seventh  century.”  This,  however, 
is  of  little  moment  as  far  as  the  effect  on  subsequent  tradition  is 
concerned,  as  the  medieval  annalists,  if  they  had  any  such  legendary 
account  before  them,  undoubtedly  accepted  it  as  history.  And, 
whether  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  record  of  fact  or  a  reconstruction  of 
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tradition,  Mr.  Skene’s  theory  rouses  suspicion  by  its  very  completeness 
and  finish.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  such  a  coherent  narrative 
should  be  constructed  out  of  the  bald  and  obscure  jottings  of  con¬ 
flicting  chroniclers,  and  the  fuller  but  even  more  obscure  poems  of  the 
Welsh  bards.  And  Mr.  Skene  himself  furnishes  arguments  against 
it ;  for,  after  stating,  on  p.  201,  that  the  personages  of  the  Mabinogi 
are  in  the  main  legendary  kings  of  the  Gwyddel,  whom,  in  accordance 
with  Welsh  tradition,  he  looks  upon  as  intruders  in  Gwynedd,  he 
proceeds  immediately  to  show  that  many  of  them  (notably  Arawn  and 
Llew)  were  connected  with  the  North,  and  that  Gwydion  in  particular 
took  a  leading  part  in  Modred’s  insurrection  against  Arthur.  Indeed, 
“  the  exaltation  Gwydion  gave  the  Brython — the  alliance  with  the 
speckled  race  of  the  Piets,”  is  a  prominent  feature  in  Mr.  Skene’s 
interpretation  of  the  poems.  But  if  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  is 
wrong  and  the  Welsh  tradition  right,  if  the  Gwyddel  were  intruders 
driven  out  of  Gwynedd  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  by  Cunedda 
and  his  descendants,  how  come  they  to  be  allied  with  the  Piets  of 
South  Scotland  in  537  ?  They  must  then  have  possessed,  not  Gwynedd 
alone,  but  the  greater  portion  of  Cumbria,  and  the  success  of  Cas- 
wallawn  must  have  been  of  a  very  slight  nature.  This  may  well  be ; 
but  both  suppositions  run  counter  to  the  received  tradition  championed 
by  Mr.  Skene,  and  makes  rather  for  the  Bishop’s  views. 

The  mere  statement  of  conflicting  views  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
many  and  interesting  are  the  points  at  issue.  It  is  not  a  little 
surprising  that  more  light  has  not  been  sought  from  the  Mabinogion 
themselves  upon  the  nature  of  the  Gwyddel  population,  whose  mythic 
tales  they  are  presumed  to  be.  But  the  Mabinogion  have  had  the  ill 
fortune  to  be  more  studied  as  a  means  of  depreciating  or  exalting  the 
bardic  poems  than  on  account  of  their  own  merits.  A  thoroughly 
critical  edition  of  these  tales,  which  should  take  into  account  the 
immense  progress  made  of  late  in  the  field  of  Celtic  research,*  could 
not  fail  to  clear  up  much  that  is  still  doubtful  in  Welsh  literary  history 
and  folk-belief.  The  following  short  notes  may  perhaps  direct  the 
attention  of  more  competent  investigators  to  some  points  which  seem 
to  have  escaped  due  notice  hitherto. 

*  Lady  Charlotte  Guest’s  edition,  admirable  beyond  all  praise  as  it  is,  through 
no  fault  of  omission  or  commission  on  her  part,  but  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  is 
in  some  ways  out  of  date. 
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The  Mabinogi  of  Branwen,  daughter  of  Llyr,  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

Branwen,  daughter  of  Llyr  and  sister  to  Bendigeid  Vran,  crowned 
king  of  the  island  of  Britain,  exalted  from  the  throne  of  London,  was 
wooed  by  Matholwch,  king  of  Ireland.  Bendigeid  Vran  hearkened 
favourably  to  his  suit  and  bestowed  her  upon  him  ;  but  his  half- 
brother  Evnissyen,  son  of  Eurosswydd  (a  man  who  would  cause  strife 
between  two  brothers  when  they  were  most  at  peace),  angry  at  his 
sister  having  been  bestowed  without  his  consent,  mutilated  the  horses 
of  Matholwch,  who  determined  to  return  at  once  to  Ireland  in  re¬ 
venge  for  such  an  insult ;  but  Bendigeid  Vran,  after  sending  to  him 
two  embassies,  persuaded  him  by  offer  of  full  compensation  to  stay. 
The  chief  thing  he  offered  was  a  cauldron  the  property  of  which  was 
that  if  any  man  be  slain  one  day  and  cast  therein  the  morrow  he  would 
be  as  well  as  ever.  Matholwch  accepted  the  compensation  and  told 
the  following  tale  concerning  the  cauldron :  Hunting  one  day,  he  came 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Cauldron,  issuing  whence  he  beheld  a  yellow-haired 
man  of  vast  size  and  horrid  aspect,  followed  by  a  woman  and  bearing 
a  cauldron  upon  his  shoulders.  The  woman,  they  said,  was  pregnant, 
and  her  son  would  be  a  warrior  fully  armed.  He  took  them  with  him 
and  had  them  with  him,  not  grudgingly  ;  but  they  harassed  the  land 
and  molested  nobles  and  people  so  that  he  was  bade  choose  between 
the  strangers  and  his  dominions.  He  consulted  his  council,  and  had 
a  chamber  made  of  iron,  wherein  the  man,  the  woman,  and  their 
children,  having  been  made  drunk,  were  confined.  Every  smith  in 
Ireland  was  then  called  together,  coals  were  heaped  around  the 
chamber,  and  it  was  blown  with  bellows  until  it  was  red  hot.  The 
man  and  the  woman  tarried  until  the  iron  plates  were  white,  when 
they  burst  through  them  and  escaped,  but  the  children  were  slain. 
They  afterwards  came  to  Britain,  where  Bendigeid  Vran  received 
them  and  dispersed  them  through  every  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
they  fortified  the  places  where  they  were  with  men  and  arms  of  the 
best  that  were  ever  seen. 

Matholwch  then  set  sail  for  Ireland  with  Branwen,  and  for  a  year 
her  time  was  spent  pleasantly  and  in  honour,  and  she  bore  a  son 
Gwern.  But  in  the  second  year  the  foster  brother  of  Matholwch,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  compensation  offered  him  for  the  wrong  done  in 
mutilating  his  horses,  caused  Branwen  to  be  driven  from  his  chamber 
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and  made  cook  for  the  court ;  and  every  day  the  butcher  came  and 
gave  her  a  blow  on  the  ear.  All  communication  with  Wales  was  hin¬ 
dered  that  this  he  not  known  ;  but  Branwen  reared  a  starling  and 
taught  it  to  speak,  and  what  manner  of  man  her  brother  was,  and  she 
sent  it  to  Wales  with  a  letter  tied  to  its  wing.  The  starling  came  and 
alighted  upon  Bendigeid  Vran’s  shoulders  and  ruffled  its  wing.  He 
lead  the  letter  and  learnt  his  sister’s  woes.  He  took  counsel  with 
seven  score  and  four  countries,  and  resolved  upon  invading  Ireland 
with  a  great  host,  leaving  Britain  to  the  charge  of  seven  men,  Cara- 
dawc  his  son  chief  among  them.  The  swineherds  of  Matholwch 
beheld  his  fleet  appoaching,  and  they  took  it  for  a  wood,  Bendigeid 
Vian  for  a  mountain,  and  his  eyes  for  lakes,  upon  either  side  a  lofty 
ridge.  They  asked  Branwen  what  this  might  be  ;  she  told  them,  and 
the  warriors  of  Ireland  counselled  Matholwch  that  he  should  retreat 
over  the  Lmon  and  break  the  bridges,  for  there  was  a  loadstone  in 
the  river  which  kept  boats  from  crossing  it.  But  Bendigeid  Vran  laid 
himself  across  the  river,  and  served  as  a  bridge  to  his  men.  The  Irish 
then  yielded,  and,  as  a  token  of  submission  and  as  an  honour  to  Ben¬ 
digeid  Vian,  built  for  him  a  house  (hitherto  none  had  been  made  that 
vas  large  enough  to  hold  him);  but  they  planned  at  the  same  time  a 
crafty  device,  placing  brackets  upon  each  side  of  the  hundred  pillars 
which  held  up  the  loof,  and  a  leather  bag  upon  each  bracket,  and  an 
armed  man  in  each  bag.  But  Evnissyen  came  first  into  the  house  and 
scanned  it  with  fierce  and  angry  looks.  “What  is  in  this  bag?” 
asked  he.  “  Meal,”  said  they  ;  whereupon  he  felt  about  in  the  meal 
until  he  came  to  the  man’s  head,  and  squeezed  it  until  he  felt  his 
fingers  meet  together  in  the  brain,  anJ  so  did  he  unto  every  man  hid 
in  the  bags.  Tlieieupon  the  hosts  entered  the  house  and  peace  was 
struck.  Sovereignty  was  given  to  Gwern,  whom  Bendigeid  Vran 
called  to  him,  and  after  him  Nissyen  his  half-brother.  The  boy  went 
to  them  cheerfully.  “But  wherefore  comes  he  not  to  me?”  asked 
Evnissyen.  The  boy  went,  and  Evnissyen,  seizing  him,  thrust  him 
headlong  into  the  blazing  fire.  Branwen  leapt  forward  to  save  him, 
but  her  hi  other  held  her  back.  A  tumult  arose,  in  which  the  Irish 
had  the  advantage,  as  they  kindled  a  fire  under  the  cauldron  of  reno¬ 
vation,  and,  casting  their  slain  therein,  brought  them  to  life  again. 
Seeing  this,  Evnissyen  hid  himself  among  the  Irish  dead,  was  thrown 
into  the  cauldron,  stretched  himself  so  that  he  broke  it,  but  burst  his 
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heart  thereby.  Of  the  hosts  of  Britain  but  seven  escaped,  whom  Ben- 
digeid  Yran  charged  that  they  should  take  his  head  and  bring  it  to 
London.  This  they  did,  and  brought  Branwen  with  them ;  but  she 
died  upon  touching  the  shore  of  Wales,  broken  with  the  thought  that 
two  islands  had  been  destroyed  because  of  her.  The  seven  journeyed 
toward  Harlech,  where  they  learnt  that  Caswallawn,  the  son  of  Beli, 
had  overcome  Caradawc.  In  Harlech  they  tarried  seven  years  listening 
to  the  song  of  the  birds  of  Rhiannon  ;  and  at  Gwales  they  dwelt  four¬ 
score  years,  the  head  of  Bendigeid  Yran  keeping  the  while  uncor¬ 
rupted,  until  they  opened  the  door  looking  over  Cornwall,  when  they 
were  aware  of  all  the  evils  that  had  befallen  them.  Then  they  set 
forth  toward  London  and  buried  the  head  in  the  White  Mount,  and 
no  invasion  might  come  to  the  island  whilst  it  was  buried. 

But  of  the  Irish  none  were  left  alive  save  five  pregnant  women,  and 
their  five  sons  divided  Ireland  between  them. 

The  story  as  we  have  it  is  evidently  not  in  its  first  state  ;  marks  of 
abridgement  are  obvious,  as  for  instance  in  the  cauldron-sage  related 
by  Matholwch  : — The  man  and  the  woman  arrive  alone ;  at  the  end  of 
a  month  a  son  is  born,  a  fully  armed  warrior  ;  but  at  the  end  of  four 
months  there  are  already  a  great  multitude  who  harass  and  molest  the 
land. — Contradictions  such  as  these  are  inexplicable  save  on  the 
assumption  that  the  last  teller  of  the  Mabinogi  clumsily  abridged  a 
previous  tale  or  unskilfully  harmonised  conflicting  traditions.  Again, 
after  describing  the  sojourning  of  Manawyddan  and  his  companions 
with  the  head  of  Bran,  the  narrator  says  :  “  And  because  of  these  four¬ 
score  years  it  was  called  the  entertaining  of  the  noble  head.  The  enter¬ 
taining  of  Branwen  and  Matholwch  was  in  the  time  that  they  went  to 
Ireland.”  This  last  sentence  makes  but  poor  sense  ;  it  would  seem  either 
to  have  been  inserted  by  mistake  from  some  other  portion  of  the  tale,  or 
to  have  originally  been  preceded  by  a  sentence  or  sentences  omitted  by 
the  last  copyist.  A  careful  examination  of  the  Welsh  text  would  doubt¬ 
less  reveal  similar  instances  of  careless  copying  or  abridgement;  in  the 
meantime  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  tale  was  not  composed 
in  the  form  in  which  it  now  exists. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  date  (tenth — eleventh  centuries)  assigned  by 
both  Mr.  Skene  and  Stephens  for  the  earlier  class  of  Mabinogion  of 
which  Branwen  is  one,  it  may  be  well  to  see  which  of  the  personages  of 
the  tale  are  to  be  found  in  authentic  Welsh  literature  of  the  same 
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date,  or  may  be  recognised  in  earlier  history  or  tradition.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  take  them  as  they  occur  in  the  tale. 

Bendigeid  VRAN,=Bran  the  blessed,  is  alluded  to  in  the  well-known 
poem  on  the  sons  of  Llyr  in  the  Book  of  Taliesin,  No.  xiv.  (Skene, 
i.  274),  a  MS.  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  : 

“  A  battle  with  the  sons  of  Llyr  at  Eber  Henvelen, 

I  was  with  Bran  in  Iwerddon, 

I  saw  when  Morddwydtyllon  was  slain.” 

lines  which  evidently  refer  to  the  tradition  given  in  the  Mabinogi. 
He  is  also  referred  to  by  the  twelfth-century  poets  Kynddelw  {Myr. 
Arch.  pp.  155b,  180c),  and  Llywarch  ab  Llewellyn  (205a,  214a),  and 
a  triad  of  Kynddelw,  quoted  by  Stephens  (p.  428),  alludes  to  the 
well-known  triad  of  the  three  blessed  families,  one  of  which  was  that 
of  Bran.  The  triads  in  which  the  full-blown  legend  of  his  stay  in 
Rome,  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  his  subsequent  evangelisation 
of  Britain,  were  formerly  attributed  to  'Caradoc  of  Llancarfan,  the 
continuator  of  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth,  but  are  stated  by  Stephens  (p. 
494)  to  be,  in  their  present  shape  at  least,  no  older  than  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  mediaeval  annalists  he  appears  (Brut.  Tysylio,  pp. 
497,  &c. ;  Geoffroy,  iii.  i.  &c.)  as  brother  of  Beli,  and  descendant  from 
Lear,  in  the  seventh  generation,  and  is  identified  with  the  Brennus 
mentioned  by  the  classical  historians  as  having  been  one  of  the 
Gaulish  leaders  at  the  sack  of  Rome. 

Llyr.  The  wedding  feast  of  Llyr  is  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Taliesin 
(Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  307).  The  mediaeval  annalists  (Tysylio,  pp.  491, 
et  seq.  ;  Geoffroy,  vol.  ii.  ch.  11,  12)  make  him  son  of  Bladud,  and 
relate  at  great  length  the  story  afterwards  worked  up  by  Shakespeare. 

Manawyddan,  son  of  Llyr,  mentioned  in  the  already  quoted  poem  on 
the  sons  of  Llyr  in  the  Book  of  Taliesin  ( Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  276),  where 
he  is  associated  with  Pryderi,  and  in  a  poem  in  the  Black  Book  of 
Caermarthen  (Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  261 ),  a  MS.  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  which  he  is  described  as  being  “  deep  in  counsel,”  and  as 
“  bringing  perforated  shields  from  Trywruid  ”  He  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  as  the  Mannanan  Mac  Lir,  or  Mac  Alloid  of  Irish  tradition,  as 
to  whom  cf.  Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  and  Keating,  p.  209. 

Eurosswydd  is  conjectured  with  great  show  of  reason  to  be  the 
Roman  General  Ostorius,  the  opponent  of  Caractacus.  A  late  triad 
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quoted,  Mab.  p  192,  mentions  Llyr  Llidiath  in  the  prison  of  Eurosswydd 
Wledig  as  one  of  the  three  supreme  prisoners  of  the  Isle  of  Britain. 

Beli,  son  of  Manogan,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Taliesin,  xlvii. 
(Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  443)  as  the  father  of  seven  sons  :  Caswallawn,  and 
Lludd,  and  Cestuddyn,  Hiwed,  Plo,  Coll,  Iago  from  the  land  of 
Prydyn  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Skene  points  out  (vol.  ii.  p.  219),  two  Belis  are 
confused  here — an  earlier  Beli  Mawr  and  a  sixth-century  Beli,  father 
of  Iago  and  great-grandfather  of  Cadwallawn.  He  is  also  addressed 
in  the  Book  of  Taliesin,  xlix.  (Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  431),  as  “  Victorious 
Beli,  son  of  Manogan  the  king.”  Nennius,  ch.  19,  says  that  Ctesar 
“  pugnabat  apud  Dolobellum,  qui  erat  proconsul  regis  Britannico,  qui 
ct  ipse  Bellinus  vocabatur,  et  filius  erat  Minnocanni.”  The  mediaeval 
annalists  split  him  into  two  distinct  personages,  a  brother  of  Bran 
living  the  eighth  century  b.c.,  father  of  Gargiunt  Brabtruc  (Geoffroy, 
vol.  iii.  ch.  1-10),  and  Beli  Mawr,  king  of  Britain  in  the  first  century 
b.c.,  son,  according  to  Tysylio,  p.  508,  of  Manogan,  and  father  of 
Lludd,  Llefelys,  Caswallon,  find  Nyniaw  ;  according  to  Geoffroy,  vol. 
iii.  ch.  29  (who  calls  him  tleli),  son  of  Cligueillus,  and  father  of  Lud, 
Cassibellaun,  and  Nennius. 

IIeveydd  Hir  is  the  leading  hero  of  the  Gododin  poem  contained 
the  Book  of  Aneurin,  a  MS.  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Stanzas  i.-vi.  (Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  374)  are  devoted  to  him. 
He  is  described  as  the  “  beloved  friend  of  Owain,”  as  “  Caeawg,  the 
leader,  the  wolf  of  the  strand,”  “  the  stay  of  his  country;”  and  it  is 
said  of  him  “  that  he  shall  be  celebrated  as  long  as  there  will  be  a 
minstrel.”  He  is  also  mentioned,  Book  of  Taliesin,  xi.  (Skene, 
vol.  i.  p.  338)  with  Haearddur  and  Gwallawg,  and  Owen  of  Mona,  of 
Maelgwnian  quality,  as  laying  the  Peithwyr  prostrate  ;  and  again, 
B.  T.  36  (Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  351),  in  a  poem  relating  to  Urien  Rlieged 
as  the  “  heroic  Heveydd  of  hospitable  course a  designation  of  some 
importance,  as  in  the  Mabinogi  he  is  chosen  by  Bran  to  seek  out  and 
appease  the  offended  Matholwch.  In  a  triad  quoted  (Skene,  vol.  ii. 
p.  368)  he  is  described  as  “  one  of  the  three  kings  who  were  of  the 
sons  of  strangers.”  Later  tradition  made  him  prince  of  part  of 
Glamorgan,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ab  Ithel’s  notes  to  his  edition  of  the 
Gododin.* 

*  Can  the  Unic  Glew  Ysgwydd,  Heveydd  Hir’s  companion,  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  Unhwch  mentioned  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  xii.  (Skene,  vol.  i. 
p.  355)  in  a  poem  connected  with  Urien  of  Itheged? 
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Caradawc,  son  of  Bran.  Tlie  classical  Caractacus,  a  Gaulish 
chieftain  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Silures,  opposed  the  Romans 
successfully  during  nine  years,  was,  according  to  Dio  Cassius  (Gros’ 
ed.  viii.  p.  533),  a  son  of  Cynobellinus,  a  chieftain  mentioned  likewise 
by  Suetonius  (Caligula,  ch.  44),  who,  however,  gives  him  Adminius  for  a 
son.  Tacitus,  who  (Annals,  xii.  31  et  seq .)  relates  his  story  very  fully, 
says  nothing  of  his  parentage.  The  mediaeval  annalists  pass  over  the 
Caractacus  story  altogether,  and  give,  Tysylio  :  Gwydyr  and  Gweyrydd  ; 
Geoffroy  :  Guiderius  and  Arviagius,  as  sons  to  Kunobellinus.  There 
is,  however,  a  significant  passage  in  Tysylio,  p.  513,  in  which  a 
Caradoc  of  Albania  is  mentioned  as  joining  Caswallawn  to  oppose 
Caesar.  Now  a  north-country  Caradawc  appears  in  the  genealogies 
added  to  Nennius,  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  as  son  of 
Masguic  Clop  or  Llyr  Merini  (Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  168),  and  is  identified 
with  the  classical  Caractacus  by  Hector  Boece.  According  to  Skene 
(vol.  i.  p.  170),  traditions  of  him  and  of  his  nephew  Gwallawg  (the 
Galdus  of  Boece)  still  linger  on  in  Ayrshire.  A  Caradawg  is  one  of 
the  Gododin  heroes  ;  he  is  described,  stanza  xxx.  (Skene,  vol.  i.  p. 
385),  as  a  “  woodland  boar  ”  and  a  “bull  of  battle.”  in  another 
Gododin  poem,  Book  of  Taliesin,  xx.  (Skene,  vol.  i.  p  429),  Cara¬ 
dawg  is  described  as  the  son  of  Carawg.  Lluagor,  the  horse  of 
Caradawg,  is  mentioned  with  Melynlas,  the  horse  of  Caswallawn  the 
son  of  Beli,  as  one  of  the  three  high-mettled  horses  of  the  Isle  of 
Prydain  in  the  Triads  of  the  Horses  contained  in  the  Black  Book  of 
Caermarthen  (Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  306).  In  one  of  the  triads  of  Arthur 
and  his  knights,  found  in  a  MS.  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  quoted  by  Skene  (vol.  i  p.  459),  Caradawc  son 
of  Bran  is  described  as  one  of  the  three  supreme  servants  oi  the  Isle 
of  Prydain,  the  other  two  being  Caurdaf  son  of  Caradawc  and  Owen 
son  of  Maxen  Guledig.*  The  later  triads,  e.g.  Mab.  p.  391,  are  full 
of  details  of  his  resistance  to  the  Romans  and  of  his  captivity. 

Pryderi  is  a  leading  character  in  the  Mabinogion  of  Pwyll,  Prince 
of  Dyfed,  and  of  Manawyddawn,  son  of  Llyr.  He  appears  also  along 

*  This  triad  would  seem  to  have  influenced  a  later  triad,  quoted  Mab.  p.  386, 
in  which  the  burial  of  the  head  of  Bendigeid  Vran  is  attributed  to  O  wain,  son 
of  Maxen  Wledig.  The  only  apparent  reason  for  this  attribution  is  the  juxta¬ 
position  of  Caradawc  and  Owen  in  the  above-quoted  earlier  triad.  The  Arthur 
triad  of  the  three  disclosures  (Skene,  vol.  ii.  p.  465)  merely  states  the  fact  of  the 
blessed  head  of  Bran,  son  of  Llyr,  being  buried  in  the  Gwynfryn,  in  London. 
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with  Pwyll  in  the  curious  poem,  the  Spoils  of  Annwvn,  Book  of 
Taliesin  (Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  264)  *  and  in  the  already-quoted  poem  on  the 
sons  of  Llyr,  Book  of  Taliesin,  No.  xiv.  In  the  verses  of  the  Graves, 
Black  Book  of  Caermarthen,  xxix.  (Skene,  Ami.  i.  p.  310)  his  grave  is  said 
to  be  in  Aber  Gwenoli.  Curiously  enough  the  same  verse  records  the 
grave  of  Gwallawg  Hir,  whom  Ave  have  already  found  in  connection 
with  Caradawc. 

Caswallaavn,  the  son  of  Beli.  The  classical  Cassivellanus,  the 
Gaulish  chieftain  who  opposed  Ctesar,  is  mentioned  by  that  writer,  by 
Suetonius,  Dio  Cassius,  and  Orosius,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his 
parentage.  A  noAV  lost  MS.  of  Nennius,  the  readings  of  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Gale  in  his  edition,  reads  Cassibelaunus  instead  of 
Bellinus,  in  the  passage  quoted,  supra  p.  9.  The  mediaeval  annalists 
and  the  Book  of  Taliesin,  supra  pp.  8-9,  make  him  a  son  of  Beli, 
as  does  also  the  previously  quoted  triads  of  the  Horses,  supra  p.  10. 

The  Iccale  of  the  story  is  entirely  North  Welsh  and  Irish,  save 
towards  the  end  when  it  shifts  to  South  Britain. 

Careful  examination  of  these  notices  at  once  shows  that  our 
Mabinogi  represents  no  Avell-defined  and  distinct  strain  of  tradition, 
but  is  rather  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  harmonise  independent  and 
often  mutually  conflicting  accounts.  -The  narrator  was  undoubtedly 
acquainted  with  Avhat  may  be  styled  the  classical  tradition.  Caradawc 
with  him,  as  Avith  the  later  triadists,  represents  without  any  doubt  the 
Caractacus  of  the  Roman  historians,  and  his  CasAvallawn  is  the  Cassi- 
bellanus  of  Ctesar.  The  mention  of  EurossAvydd  is  another  unmistake- 
able  proof  of  Roman  influence.  But  the  hopeless  perversion  and  confu¬ 
sion  of  historical  fact  Would  be  inconceivable  unless  upon  the  supposition 
of  some  grave  disturbing  influence  at  work  upon  the  earlier  tradition. 
This  influence  must  be  looked  for  in  the  intrusion  into  GAvynedd  of  at 
least  one,  and  probably  more  than  one,  perfectly  independent  cycle  of 
tradition,  containing  however  personages  of  the  same  name  as  those 
already  familiar  to  the  people.  The  North  Cumbrian  Caradawc  came 
with  Cymric  conquerors  from  the  North,  bringing  with  him  his  com¬ 
panion  the  heroic  Heveydd  Hir,  and  was  straightway  identified  with 
the  Gaulish  chieftain  Avliose  stand  against  Rome  had  doubtless  long 

*  This  poem  is  remarkable  as  bringing  Arthur  into  contact  Avith  heroes  of  the 
Mabinogion  proper  cycle.  Its  subject,  an  expedition  of  Arthur’s,  whence  seven 
only  returned,  has  a  certain  likeness  to  our  Mabinogi;  and  it  has,  stanza  ii.  a 
curious  reference  to  the  mystic  cauldron  of  the  chief  of  Annwvn. 
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lingered  on  in  the  folk-memory  of  Southern  England.  The  historical 
Caswallawn  Law  Hir,  the  consolidator  of  Cymric  power  in  Gwynedd, 
lent  features  to  and  borrowed  features  from  the  historical  Gaulish 
opponent  of  Cassar.  In  the  Mabinogi  he  rightly  appears  as  the 
adversary  of  the  race  of  Llyr,  a  Gwyddel  race  of  heroes  representing 
an  earlier  line  of  gods,  and  confused  reminiscences  of  his  victories 
in  Gwynedd,  together  with  yet  more  confused  tradition  of  Cassi- 
bellaunus’s  dominion  in  South-East  Britain,  are  combined  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Mabinogi  “  that  Caswallawn,  the  son  of  Beli,  has  con¬ 
quered  the  Island  of  the  Mighty,  and  is  crowned  king  in  London.” 
A  similar  confusion  between  Cassibellaunus  and  Caswallawn  Law  Hir 
is  noticed  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  (  Vestiges ,  p.  23),  who  quotes 
a  triad  in  which  the  expulsion  of  the  Gael  from  Gwynedd  is  ascribed 
to  Caswallawn,  the  son  of  Beli.  It  may  be  taken  then  for  granted 
that  the  Cymric  immigration  from  North  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde, 
which  went  on  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  brought  many 
new  elements  into  the  traditions  of  Gwynedd,  traditions  which,  in  so 
far  as  they  were  historical  at  all,  were  probably  on  the  lines  of 
authentic  history  as  preserved  in  the  Roman  accounts.  The  acci¬ 
dental  coincidence  of  names  in  either  cycle  facilitated  the  fusing  into 
one  of  both,  with  the  natural  result  however,  that,  whatever  previous 
chronological  method  there  may  have  been,  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  traditions  divorced  from  the  historic  consciousness  of  the  race 
became  more  and  more  a  subject  for  the  play  of  pure  fancy. 

But  there  remains  to  be  considered  a  third  element  in  the  traditions 
embodied  in  the  Mabinogion,  that  namely  due  to  the  Gwyddel  popula¬ 
tion  of  Gwynedd.  This  Gaelic  people,  whether  settlers  from  their  first 
entry  into  Britain  or  invaders  from  Ireland,  could  have  had  little  or 
no  part  in  the  historic  memories  associated  with  the  Gaulish  resistance 
to  Rome  of  southern  and  south-eastern  Britain,  save  in  those  con¬ 
nected  with  Caradawc.  And,  whichever  hypothesis  to  account  for 
their  presence  in  Gwynedd  be  admitted,  their  traditions  must  equally 
have  been  strongly  differentiated  both  from  those  of  their  Kymric 
opponents  and  from  those  of  the  half-Romanised  half-Gaulish  pro¬ 
vincials  of  the  south.  These  specially  Gaelic  traditions  would  seem 
to  be  those  dealing  with  Llyr  and  his  race.  This  mythic  family  may 
be  described  as  a  Gaelic  Olympus  degraded  from  heaven  to  earth, 
the  members  of  which,  fallen  from  the  ranks  of  the  immortals, 
started  afresh  as  kings  and  heroes.  Under  the  varying  forms  of 
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Llyr  and  Lludd,  forms  paralleled,  as  Mr.  Skene  points  out  (i.  81),  in 
the  Irish  legends  which  make  Mannanan  son  now  of  Lir  and  now  of 
Alloit,  he  appears  at  all  periods  of  Welsh  traditional  history.  Nay 
more,  Professor  Rhys,  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Elton’s  Origins  of  the 
English  People  ( Academy ,  Jan.  7,  1882),  looks  upon  both  Llyr  and 
Lludd  as  originally  the  same  as  Nudd,  the  latter  being  undoubtedly, 
as  Mr.  Elton  points  out  (p.  289),  identical  with  the  Irish  Nuadha 
Airgetlamh,  or  of  the  Silver  Hand,  whom  Irish  tradition  (Keating, 
p.  211)  mentions  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dannaan,  i.e. 
a  member  of  an  early  Olympus  of  deities  of  the  air  and  the  sea.  This 
silver -handed  hero  becomes  in  Wales  Lludd  Llaw  Ereint,  or  Lludd  of 
the  silver  hand,  and  Professor  Rhys  is  probably  well  founded  in  sus¬ 
pecting  a  permutation  of  N  and  L.  But,  however  this  may  be,  Llyr 
and  his  children  had  reached  a  semi-historic  stage  when  this  Mabinogi 
was  composed.  At  the  most  can  it  be  urged  that  an  earlier  form  of 
tradition  is  preserved  than  that  contained  in  the  Bruts.  But  it  is 
important  in  connection  with  the  assumed  Gaelic  character  of  the  main 
personages  of  the  tale  to  notice  the  strong  similarity  between  several 
minor  incidents  and  events  related  in  Irish  tradition.  The  invasion  of 
Ireland  from  Britain  is  not  unknown  to  the  Irish  historians.  Thus  the 
A.F.M.  s.a.  a.d.  195,  relate  how  Boinne  Brit,  King  of  Britain,  invades 
Ireland,  overcomes  and  slays  Art,  son  of  Conn  the  hundred -fighter, 
together  with  the  seven  sons  of  Oilioll  Oliurn,  and  is  himself  slain  by 
Lughaidh  Lagha.  As  regards  the  cauldron  episode,  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest  has  already  ( Mab .  p.  390)  pointed  out  its  likeness  to  the  Tuatha 
de  Dannaan  saga,  found  in  Keating,  ch.  x.  ;  and  cf.  infra ,  p.  28.  But 
the  still  greater  likeness  of  the  Mabinogi  account  of  the  repeopling  of 
Ireland  to  the  Aithcach  Tuatha  saga  given  by  the  A.F.M.  s.a.  a.d. 
10,  has  not  yet  been  noticed,  I  believe.  The  Mabinogi  states:  In 
Ireland  none  were  left  alive,  except  five  pregnant  women  in  a  cave  in 
the  Irish  wilderness,  and  to  these  five  women  in  the  same  night  were 
born  five  sons.  These  grow  up,  marry  their  companions’  mothers, 
repeople  Ireland,  and  divide  it  between  them  in  five  portions.  Cf.  the 
A.F.M.  (p.  95),  “  The  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Cairbre  Cinncait,  after 
he  had  killed  all  the  nobility  except  a  few  who  escaped  from  the 
massacre  in  which  the  nobles  were  murdered  by  the  Aitheach  Tuatha. 
These  were  the  three  nobles  who  escaped  from  them  at  that  time. 

....  And  as  to  these  it  was  in  their  mother’s  wombs  they  escaped. 
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Baine,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Alba,  Cruife,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Britain,  and  Aine,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  were  the  three 
mothers.”  According  to  the  Leabhar-Gabhala  of  the  O’Clerys  (as  to 
which  cf.  O’Curry,  pp.  168,  &c.),  the  three  legitimate  heirs  were 
afterwards  brought  back  over  sea  by  the  repentant  Attacotti  and 
divided  Ireland  between  them.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
Milesian  nobility  were  massacred  whilst  being  entertained  at  a  feast 
by  the  Aitheach  Tuatha.  According  to  Keating  (p.  123),  the  five¬ 
fold  division  of  Ireland  dates  back  to  the  Firbolgs,  when  the  five  sons 
of  Dala,  the  son  of  Low,  shared  the  land  between  them.  All  that  is 
known  positively  is  that  it  was  in  vogue  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Another  point  may  be  noticed:  Gwern,  the  son  of  Matholwch  and 
Branwen,  is  put  out  to  be  foster-nursed  in  a  place  where  are  the  best 
men  in  Ireland.  Cf.  the  fostering  of  Cuchulaind,  Folk-Lore  Record , 
vol.  iv.  p.  22  et  seq. 

Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  ( Revue  Celtique,  vol.  ii.  p.  232)  has  compared 
the  pleasant  converse  of  the  head  of  Bendigeid  Yran  with  the  music 
made  by  Donnbo’s  head  ( Fragments  of  Irish  Annals ,  ed.  O’Donovan, 
pp.  45,  47),  but  has  not  noticed  the  far  closer  Irish  analogies  to 
the  burial  of  the  head  of  Bran  with  the  face  towards  France,  so  that 
no  invasion  could  come  from  across  sea  while  the  head  was  in  that 
concealment.  Thus  the  L.n.H.  account  of  the  death  of  Laeghaire 
(quoted  by  O’Donovan,  A.F.M.  vol.  i.  p.  145)  states  that  the  body 
was  carried  to  Tara  and  interred  with  the  weapons  upon  him  in  the 
external  rampart  of  Ratli-Laeghaire,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
Lagenians  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  fighting  them.  And  of  Eoghan  Bel, 
king  of  Connaught,  it  is  told  in  the  life  of  St.  Ceallach  (quoted 
A.F.M.  vol.  i.  p.  180)  that  he  ordered  his  people  to  bury  his  body 
on  the  south  side  of  Sligeach,  with  his  red  javelin  in  his  hand  and  his 
face  turned  towards  Ulster,  as  if  fighting  with  his  enemies.  And  so 
long  as  the  body  was  left  in  that  position  the  Connaught  men  routed 
the  Ulster  men,  but  the  lattei  disinterred  the  body  and  reburied  it 
with  its  face  under,  and  thereby  regained  their  natural  courage.  A 

*  Compare  also  the  primitive  marriage  ceremony — ‘  They  began  the  banquet 
and  cai'oused  and  discoursed.  And,  when  it  was  more  pleasing  for  them  to  sleep 
than  to  carouse,  they  went  to  rest,  and  that  night  Branwen  became  Matholwch’s 
bride  ” — with  the  opening  of  How  the  Een  was  set  (Campbell,  No.  82). 
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tradition,  this,  in  complete  and  exact  correspondence  with  that  in  the 
Mabinogi. 

These  coincidences  with  Irish  traditions  are  striking  enough  to 
warrant  the  assumption  that  the  Mabinogi  was  composed  among  a 
partly  Gaelic  population  or  under  strong  Gaelic  influence,  but  they 
afford  little  help  in  determining  its  age  and  character — whether  it  be 
a  genuine  folk-tale  or  the  product  of  literary  fancy.  To  sum  up  the 
relations  of  the  Mabinogion  with  the  remaining  Welsh  literature  with 
which  it  has  personages  and  subjects  in  common:  in  the  bardic  poems 
the  majority  of  references  to  the  characters  in  the  Mabinogi  are  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Taliesin  ;  those  found  in  the  Book  of  Aneurin  are 
entirely  to  heroes  in  their  primitive  aspect  ;  the  mentions  of  the 
annalists  (the  Bruts)  are  clearly  derived  from  a  different  source. 
Indeed  the  Mabinogion,  followed  in  the  main  by  the  later  triadists, 
and  the  Bruts,  built  up  more  or  less  upon  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
eighth-ninth  century  Nennius,  form  two  distinct  streams  of  tradition. 
In  the  former  the  race  of  Llyr  is  prominent ;  it  is  made  contemporary 
with  Beli  and  his  sons  and  with  the  first .  appearance  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain.  An  earlier  racial  Caradoc  saga  is  inextricably  mixed  up 
with  the  deeds  of  the  historical  Caractacus  and  the  legend  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Island  through  Bran  is  clearly  indicated.  By  the 
latter  the  Caradoc  saga  is  entirely  unnoticed  save  in  Tysylio’s  chance 
reference  to  Caradawc  of  Albania  ;  Llyr  and  his  sons  are  pre-historic 
kings  separated  by  several  generations  ;  Beli  is  split  into  two  kings, 
one  brother  to  Bran,  the  other  father  to  Lludd,  showing  under  either 
form  his  original  connection  with  the  race  of  Llyr.  The  historic 
Cassibellanus  influences  this  cycle  as  the  historic  Caractacus  does  the 
other,  and  the  conversion  of  the  island  is  attributed  to  Lucius.  The 
bardic  poems,  in  so  far  as  any  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
their  bald  and  obscure  utterances,  represent  an  earlier  tradition  than 
either  of  the  two  mentioned  above,  and  in  a  great  measure  belong  to 
the  earliest  stage  of  that  North  Cumbrian  legend,  by  which  both  are 
so  profoundly  modified.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  Mabinogion 
tradition  is  an  earlier,  and  probably  a  more  national  one,  than  that 
contained  in  the  Bruts,  otherwise  it  could  never  have  held  its  ground 
(as  it  has  done  in  the  Triads)  against  the  immense  and  widespread 
popularity  of  the  latter,  but  that  it  did  not  assume  definite  shape 
until  the  North  Cumbrian  additions  had  been  thoroughly  assimilated. 
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It  is  impossible  to  date  it  after  tbe  Bruts,  as  it  would  inevitably  have 
been  influenced  by  them  and  by  the  Arthurian  legend  which  had  by 
that  time  assumed  its  present  shape.  Mr.  Skene’s  assignment  of  the 
tenth-eleventh  centuries  as  the  period  in  which  the  Mabinogion  took 
their  present  shape  would  thus  seem  to  be  on  the  whole  correct.* 
But,  if  this  is  so,  a  much  greater  antiquity  must  be  conceded  to  the 
Triads  than  is  generally  allowed.  For  Branwen  is  full  of  Triads  ;  the 
Triad  of  the  blessed  families  is  pre-supposed  by  the  epithet  given  to 
Bran  ;  the  Triad  of  the  three  blows  in  the  ending  of  the  Mabinogi 
(“  This  was  the  third  unhappy  blow  of  the  Island  ”).  The  passage 
anent  the  entertaining  of  Branwen  and  Matholwch  commented  upon, 
supra ,  p.  17,  probably  represents  a  lost  Triad  of  entertainings,  whilst 
the  Triad  of  the  closures  and  disclosures  is  so  bound  up  with  the  tale 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  a  later  interpolation. 

A  great  deal  therefore  of  the  triadic  literature  cannot  be  the  “ekles 
machwerk”  that  Schulz  and  others  have  declared  it;  and  even  such 
portions  as  are  decidedly  of  late  date  in  their  present  form  may  well 
represent  an  old  and  genuine  tradition. 


*  However  well-founded  Mr.  Skene’s  conclusion  may  be,  some  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  will  not  bear  close  examination.  He  goes  fully  (F.A.B.  chap,  xi.)  into 
the  relationship  of  the  bardic  poems  and  the  Mabinogion,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to 
prove  the  genuineness  and  high  antiquity  of  the  former,  makes  some  very  ques¬ 
tionable  statements.  Thus,  pp.  203-5,  dealing  with  the  already-mentioned  poem 
on  the  sons  of  Llyr,  book  i.  chap.  xiv.  (which  Stephens,  by-the-bye,  assigns  to 
the  twelfth  century),  he  says,  “  These  poems  then  contain,  under  figurative  and 
symbolic  language,  allusions  to  real  facts;  but  when  we  come  to  the  Mabinogi 
all  is  changed  .  .  .  there  is  no  slaughter  of  Mordwydtyllon,”  &c.  But  as  in 
the  Mabinogi  all  the  companions  of  Bran,  save  seven,  are  slain,  and  Mordwyd¬ 
tyllon  is  not  one  of  those  seven,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  slaughter  of  M.  And 
what  is  more,  this  slaughter  was  an  important  feature  in  the  original  or  originals 
of  Branwen.  This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  following  sentence  (Mab.  p.  381): 
“  Then,”  said  Mordwydtyllon,  “  the  gadflies  of  Mordwydty lion’s  cow,”  which  now 
stands  isolated  and  without  connection  with  either  the  preceding  or  succeeding 
sentences,  but  is,  I  would  submit,  the  only  remaining  fragment  of  a  probably 
lengthened  description  of  a  fight  between  Mordwydtyllon  and  his  swarming 
assailants,  whom  the  hero  compared  to  the  gadflies  swarming  in  the  summer 
round  his  cow.  The  phrase  would  seem  to  have  become  proverbial,  and  to  have 
kept  its  place  in  consequence  in  our  abridged  version,  although  it  hardly  makes 
sense  as  it  stands.  It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  here,  as  in  other  instances 
Mr.  Skene  had  approached  his  text  with  less  prepossession. 
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Leaving  awhile  the  consideration  of  date  and  original  shape  of  the 
Mabinogi,  and  examining  more  closely  the  tale  itself,  it  may,  stripped 
of  all  secondaiy  incidents,  be  resolved  into  the  following  formula  : 
1  lie  sister  of  a  powerful  chief,  married  to  a  foreign  king,  and  ill 
treated  by  him  in  consequence  of  a  previous  insult  offered  him  by  a 
kinsman  (half-brother)  of  hers,  apprises  by  a  stratagem  her  brother, 
who  comes  to  her  aid  with  a  great  force,  but  is  treacherously  over¬ 
powered  and  slain  at  a  feast  by  her  husband.  The  final  struggle  is 
precipitated  by  the  death  of  the  heroine’s  son  at  the  hand  of  the 
kinsman  whose  insult  to  the  husband  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  woe. 
W e  at  once  recognise  a  Sagstoff  which  enters  largely  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Germanic  mediaeval  hero-tales,  and  the  comparison  of 
these  with  the  Welsh  story  bring  to  light  some  very  striking  and 
suggestive  similarities.  The  tales  in  question  are  found  in  the  hero- 
songs  of  the  Saemund  Edda,  in  the  Volsunga  Saga,  in  the  Niebel- 
ungen  Noth  and  the  Thidrek  Saga,  and  in  the  mediaeval  epic  of 
Gudrun.  To  facilitate  comparison  a  brief  summary  of  each  is  given. 

No.  I.  In  the  Volsunga  Saga  three  presentments  of  the  motif  are’ 
found.  The  first,  contained  in  the  third  and  following  chapters,  tells 
of  Signy.  She,  daughter  of  King  Volsung  and  twin  sister  to  Sieg- 
mund,  was  wooed  by  Siggeir,  king  of  Gothland.  Her  father  and 
brother  forced  her  to  take  him,  though  she  was  unwilling.  At  the 
wedding  feast  there  came  into  the  hall  a  grey  one-eyed  man  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  sword  which  he  thrust  into  the  great  oak  tree  which  bore 
up  the  hall,  and  to  whom  should  draw  out  the  sword  to  him  should  it 
belong.  All  tried,  Siggeir  amid  the  rest,  and  failed,  till  Siegmund 
seized  the  handle  and  drew  it  forth  easily.  Siggeir  offered  him  gold 
for  it,  but  Siegmund  refused  with  scornful  words.  Siggeir  hid  his 
wrath,  but  thought  within  himself  how  he  might  have  his  revenge ; 
and  that  night  Signy  slept  with  him.  The  next  day  he  left,  taking 
Signy  with  him,  though  she  prayed  her  father  she  might  remain 
behind,  and  assured  that  evil  would  come  of  the  union.  At  leaving 
he  bade  Volsung  and  his  sons  come  to  him  after  three  months,  when 
he  would  make  up  for  his  short  stay  at  the  wedding  feast.  This 
Volsung  promised,  and  in  due  time  came  with  his  sons  to  Gothland. 
Signy  met  them  secretly,  warned  them  of  treachery  from  her  husband, 
and  entreated  them  to  sail  away,  but  Volsung  refused.  On  the 
morrow  Siggeir  attacked  them,  slew  Volsung,  and  took  Siegmund  and 
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his  brothers  captive.  They  were  set  fast  in  a  stock,  and  each  night 
came  a  she-wolf  (some  said  ‘it  was  Siggeir’s  mother)  and  devoured 
one,  but  when  it  came  to  Siegmund’s  turn,  Signy  smeared  his  face 
and  filled  his  mouth  with  honey.  The  she-wolf  licked  his  face  and 
put  her  tongue  in  his  mouth  to  suck  out  the  honey,  whereupon  he 
seized  it,  tore  it  out  by  the  root,  and  then  slew  the  wolf. — The  after¬ 
history  of  Siegmund  is  foreign  to  our  story,  until  with  his  son  Sinfjotle 
he  comes  to  avenge  his  father’s  death  upon  Siggeir. — Siggeir  had 
two  young  sons,  and  they  were  playing  with  rings,  one  of  which  rolled 
near  a  beer-jar  behind  which  Siegmund  and  Sinfjotle  were  hid.  The 
boy  saAv  them  and  told  his  father ;  but  Signy,  taking  the  two  children 
by  the  hand,  led  them  where  Siegmund  stood,  and  urged  him  to  kill 
them.  He  would  not,  but  Sinfjotle  struck  off  both  their  heads  and 
flung  them  before  King  Siggeir.  Father  and  son  then  sallied  out  into 
the  hall,  but  after  great  slaughter  were  overpowered  and  flung  into  a 
fosse,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  a  rock.  But  Signy  secretly 
conveyed  to  them  Siegmund’s  sword,  and  with  it  they  sawed  through 
the  rock,  rejoined  one  another  and  escaped.  It  was  night,  and  while 
Siggeir  and  his  men  slept  the  two  set  fire  to  his  hall  and  burnt  all 
therein.  Signy  they  would  have  saved,  but  she,  satisfied  with  having 
avenged  her  father  and  brethren,  stayed  and  died  with  her  husband 
in  the  flames. 

No.  2.  The  story  of  Gudnin  and  Atle.  (V.S.  ch.  22  et  seq.) 

After  the  slaying  of  Sigurd  her  husband,  Gudrun  was  overurged 
by  her  mother  Grimhild  and  her  brothers  Gunnar  and  Hogne  to 
wed  King  Atle.  She  foresaw  the  evil  that  would  come,  but  gave  way, 
and  went  over  sea  to  Atle  and  became  his  wife.  But  they  lived 
unlovingly  together.  Atle  bethought  him  how  he  might  win  the  gold 
possessed  by  Sigurd,  and  he  sent  a  message  to  Gunnar  and  Hogne 
that  they  should  come  and  visit  him.  In  vain  did  Gudrun,  suspecting 
treachery,  warn  them  by  runes  carved  in  a  ring  she  sent  them;  in  vain 
did  the  heroes’  wives  dream  ominous  dreams.  Gunnar  and  Hogne, 
though  foreseeing  their  fate,  went  over  sea  to  Atle  with  but  a  small 
following.  When  they  reached  Atle’s  hall  they  were  set  upon  by  the 
king  and  his  men.  Valiantly  they  defended  themselves,  and  Gudrun 
fought  at  their  side,  but  at  length  they  were  overcome  and  bound. 
Atle  asked  of  Gunnar  where  Sigurd’s  hoard  lay,  but  he  made  answer 
that  he  must  first  see  his  brother’s  bleeding  heart.  They  brought 
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him  first  the  heart  of  a  churl,  but  he  knew  it  could  not  be  Hogne’s  ; 
then  they  brought  to  him  Hogne’s  heart  (he  laughed  as  they  cut  it 
out),  and  Gunnar  now  declared  he  alone  knew  the  secret  of  the  hoard, 
and  it  should  die  with  him.  They  threw  him  into  a  pit  full  of  snakes, 
and  they  bound  his  arms,  that  he  might  not  play  upon  the  harp 
Gudrun  sent  him  ;  but  he  struck  the  strings  with  his  toes  and 
charmed  the  snakes  to  sleep,  save  one  old  viper  (Atle’s  mother, 
according  to  the  Oddrunagratr),  which  bit  him  to  the  heart,  and  he 
died.  Then  Gudrun,  intent  on  vengeance,  took  the  sons  she  had  by 
Atle  and  slew  them;  their  blood  she  gave  her  husband,  served  in  their 
skull,  to  drink,  their  hearts  to  eat;  and  when  he  threatened  her  by 
death  with  stoning  she  took  counsel  with  Niblung,  Hogne’s  son,  and 
slew  him  by  night.  Thereafter  she  set  fire  to  his  hall  and  burnt  all 
therein. 

No.  3.  The  Ermanrich  Saga.  (V.S.  ch.  40  et  seq .) 

Gudrun,  after  Atle’s  death,  flung  herself  into  the  sea,  hoping  to 
end  her  days,  but  the  waves  bore  her  to  Ionakur’s  castle  together 
with  Svanhild,  her  child  by  Sigurd.  Ionakur  took  her  to  wife  and 
she  bore  him  a  son,  Erp.  Now  Svanhild  was  wooed  by  King 
Iormunrek  through  his  son  Randve.  Against  Gudrun’s  prayers 
Ionakur  gave  his  consent,  and  Svanhild  went  over  sea  with  Randve. 
Biclce,  his  attendant,  urged  him  rather  to  take  her  himself  than  that 
his  father,  an  old  man,  should  have  her.  And  when  they  were  come 
home  he  accused  Randve  to  Iormunrek  of  having  won  Svanhild’s 
love.  The  king,  incensed,  caused  his  son  to  be  hanged,  but  Svanhild 
to  be  trampled  to  death  by  horses.  When  the  news  came  to  Gudrun 
she  roused  Hamdi  and  Sorli,  Ionakur’s  sons,  to  avenge  their  (half) 
sister’s  death.  Stung  by  her  taunts  they  went  forth,  but  knew  it  was 
to  their  death,  although  Gudrun  had  charmed  their  armour  that  no 
steel  might  dint  it,  and  had  warned  them  not  to  give  offence  to  aught 
of  stone,  for  from  such  alone  could  they  receive  hurt.  On  their  way 
they  fell  in  with  Erp,  their  younger  half-brother,  Gudrun’s  son,  who 
begged  that  he  might  accompany  them,  but  him  they  slew.  They 
came  to  Iormunrek  and  the  one  struck  off  his  hands,  the  other  his 
feet ;  then  they  missed  Erp,  their  brother,  who  would  have  taken  off 
his  head.  They  withstood  all  Iormunrek’s  men,  and  had  escaped 
clear  but  for  the  counsel  of  an  old  one-eyed  man  that  they  should  be 
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stoned,  and  the  stones  which  they  had  offended  by  sprinkling  them 
with  the  brother’s  blood  caused  their  death.  But  Gudrun  mourned 
that  she  should  have  been  wed  to  three  men  and  have  brought  woe 
upon  all. 

No.  4.  In  the  Niebelungen  Noth  the  story  runs  thus  : — 

Kriemhild,  widow  of  Siegfried,  being  wooed  by  Etzel,  accepted  him 
in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  revenge  her  husband’s  murder  upon  her 
brothers  and  upon  Hagen,  and  so,  against  Hagen’s  counsel,  she  went 
over  Rhine  to  the  Hun  king.  After  thirteen  years  she  bethought  her 
of  her  vengeance,  and  persuaded  Etzel  to  invite  her  three  brothers, 
Gunther,  Gernot,  and  Geiselher,  secretly  instructing,  the  while,  the 
messenger  that  Hagen  be  forced  to  join  the  party.  Though  Hagen 
was  against  the  visit,  the  three  kings  decided  upon  it.  They  set  out 
towards  Hunland.  Hagen  leading,  who  brought  them  himself  across 
the  Danube.  On  reaching  Etzel’s  court  Kriemhild  taxed  Hagen  with 
the  hiding  of  the  treasure  won  by  Siegfried,  and  when  he  answered 
scornfully,  incited  the  Huns  to  attack  him.  But  such  Avas  the  bearing 
of  Hagen  and  his  comrade,  the  gleeman  Volker,  that  the  Huns 
shunned  the  onset.  And  on  the  next  day  the  Burgundians  went  to 
the  minster,  but  at  Hagen’s  advice  took  with  them  their  arms.  At 
the  after  feast  the  Huns  came  weaponed,  and  Kriemhild  urged  first 
the  Berner  Dietrich,  then  Blodel,  Etzel’s  brother,  to  lead  the  attack 
on  the  Burgundian  camp.  She,  too,  brought  into  the  feasting-hall 
her  son  by  Etzel,  and  all  praised  the  lad  save  Hagen.  Meantime 
Blodel  had  fallen  upon  the  Burgundian  camp  and  slain  all  that 
guarded  it  save  Dankwart,  and  he  slew  Blodel  and  brought  the  news 
of  the  treacherous  attack  to  the  Burgundians  in  the  hall.  Then 
Hagen,  seizing  Etzel’s  son,  struck  his  head  from  off  his  shoulders  so 
that  it  bounded  into  the  queen’s  lap,  and  the  slaughter  began.  The 
Burgundians  cleared  the  hall  and  defended  themselves  therein  till 
Kriemhild  burnt  it  over  their  heads,  six  hundred  alone  escaping  Avith 
their  life.  Still  they  held  their  OAvn  against  the  Markgraf  Rudiger, 
against  Irung  and  his  Danes,  against  the  Amelung  warriors,  Avhom 
they  slew  all  save  the  old  Hildebrand,  and  he  brought  these  tidings  to 
Dietrich.  Then  the  Berner  arose  in  wrath  and  overpowered  and 
bound  first  Gunther  and  then  Hagen  (all  the  rest  were  slain),  and 
brought  them  to  Kriemhild.  She  assured  Hagen  of  his  life  if  he 
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would  reveal  tlie  hiding-place  of  the  Niebelung  hoard,  which  he 
promised  to  do  could  he  be  assured  of  Gunther’s  death.  Kriemhild 
slew  her  brother,  when  Hagen,  knowing  that  the  secret  now  lay  with 
him  alone,  bade  her  do  her  worst.  He  died  at  her  hands.  Hildebrand, 
enraged  at  the  hero’s  death,  cut  her  down,  and  Dietrich  and  Etzel 
were  left  alone  to  mourn  over  the  woe  of  the  Niebelungs. 

No.  5.  In  the  Thidrek  Saga  Attila  wooes  Grimhild  first  through  a 
messenger,  then  comes  himself  to  fetch  her.  She  agrees  readily,  nor 
do  her  brothers,  Gunnar  and  Gernot,  or  her  half-brother  Hogne, 
object.  But  when  married  she  weeps  for  Siegfried  every  day.  After 
seven  years  she  tempts  Attila  with  the  recollection  of  the  gold  had 
formerly  by  Sigurd  to  invite  her  brothers.  Gunnar,  Gernot,  and 
Gieselher  are  willing  to  go,  but  Hogne  (the  son  of  an  elf  *)  foresees 
that  none  will  escape,  and  refuses  to  join  them,  till,  stung  by  Gunnar’s 
taunts,  he,  with  his  comrade  Yolker,  determines  on  the  journey.  He 
leads  the  band  and  brings  them  over  the  Danube,  as  in  the  N.N. 
On  their  arrival  the  treasure  is  claimed  by  Grimhild,  as  in  the  N.N. 
is  refused,  the  feast  follows  in  the  hall,  and  on  the  next  day, 
the  hall  being  too  small,  in  the  garden.  Grimhild  incites  Irung 
to  fall  upon  the  camp  train  of  the  Niflungs  and  her  son  Aldrian  to 
smite  Hogne  in  the  face.  The  latter  slays  him  at  once,  Attila’s 
vengeance  is  roused,  and  a  general  melee  ensues.  The  Niflungs 
drive  the  Huns  from  the  garden,  but  are  themselves  pent  in  there  ; 
Gunnar  is  captured,  flung  into  the  worm-garden,  and  there  dies. 
Hogne  and  his  men  fight  their  way  into  hall,  but  as  they  rest  at 
night  Grimhild  fires  it  over  their  head.  Yolker  is  slain,  and  Hogne 
finally  taken  prisoner  by  Thidrek.  And  Grimhild,  to  see  whether 
her  brothers  be  alive  or  dead,  takes  a  lighted  brand  and  thrusts  it 
into  their  mouth,  whereat  Thidrek,  with  Attila’s  consent,  slays  her. 
Hogne,  wounded  to  death,  begs  that  he  may  lie  with  a  woman,  begets 
with  her  a  son,  Aldrian,  who  afterwards  avenges  his  father’s  death 
upon  Attila. 

No.  6.  In  the  Danish  Kempevisir  (translated,  Rassmann,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  108,  &c.),  dating  in  their  present  shape  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  story  is  also  found  but  in  shortened  and  bald 

*  Cf.  Hogne’s  birth-story  (Rassmann,  vol.  ii.  pp.  35)  with  that  of  Merlin  and 
Cuchulaind,  Folk-Lore  Record,  vol.  iv.  pp.  22  et  seq,  and  34. 
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form.  The  child-killing  incident  is  absent  from  all  three,  although  A. 
corresponds  pretty  closely  with  N.  N.  and  C.  with  Th.  S.  having  the 
incident  of  Hogue’s  begetting,  before  he  dies,  a  son,  who  avenges  his 
father,  upon  Grimhild  however  and  not  upon  Attila.  B.  and  C.,  both 
call  Hogen  and  Falkvor  (Folker),  brothers  to  Grimhild.* 

No.  7.  A  completely  distorted  form  of  the  story  appears  in  the 
ITvensche  Chronik  (Rassmann,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128  et  seq.),  where  Grimhild, 
a  widow,  invites  her  two  brothers  Hagen  and  Folgmar  to  her  second 
wedding  and  slays  them.  Hagen  begets  a  son  who  avenges  him  on 
Grimhild. 

No.  8.  In  the  Faroese  Hognilied  (Rassmann,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134  et  seq.) 
Artala  woos  Gudrun  himself  and  she  accepts  him  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  wreak  her  vengeance  upon  her  brothers.  The  invitation  comes 
from  her  after  a  while  ;  the  brothers  accept,  in  spite  of  their  mother’s 
warning  and  their  own  forebodings,  cross  the  sea  successfully,  in  spite 
of  a  magic  storm  raised  by  Gudrun,  and  escape  the  poison  their  sister 
would  have  given  them.  She  then  excites  her  son  to  strike  Hogni, 
and  when  the  latter  kills  him  rouses  Artala  against  her  brothers. 
Hogni  remaining  alone,  destroys  single-handed  each  day  all  the  hosts 
of  Artala,  but  Gudrun  brings  them  to  life  every  night.  Three  times 
does  this  happen  and  then  Hogni  fights  against  Geva  and  Tidrik,  who 
overcome  him  in  the  shape  of  a  fire  and  venom-breathing  dragon. 
Before  dying  Hogni  begets  his  avenger. 

No.  9.  In  the  very  distorted  form  of  the  saga  found  in  the  Anliang 
zum  Heldeniuch  (Rassmann,  vol.  ii.  pp.  148  et  seq.)  Crimhilt’s  wrath  is 
against  the  Berner,  Dietrich,  who  had  slain  Siegfried  in  the  Rosen- 
garten,  and  against  the  “  Wolffings.”  She  marries  Eczel  to  carry  out 
her  vengeance.  All  the  heroes  are  invited  to  Eczel’s  court,  and 
Crimhilt  begs  Hagen  of  Troy  to  aid  her  in  destroying  her  enemies. 

*  There  is  a  curious  incident  in  C.  Grimhild  bids  her  brother  welcome  thus 
(lines  26,  27): 

“  Wollt  Ihr  gehen  in  die  Stube  und  trinken  Meth  und  Wein? 

Ein  Seidenbett,  wenn  Ihr  wollt  schlafen,  und  zwei  Jungfrauen  mein.” 

When,  in  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne,  Medb  presents  some  of  her  own  handmaidens  to 
Cuchulaind,  Mr.  Stokes  ( Revue  Celtique,  vol.  ii.  p.  232)  mentions  this  as  one 
of  the  instances  of  naive  realism  and  prehistoric  savagery  of  manners  so  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  Irish  sagas; — yet  here  is  the  same  thing  in  a  late  medieval 
poem. 
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But  lie  refuses,  and  she  then  tells  her  son  to  strike  him  in  the  face. 
He  bears  the  first  blow,  but  when  repeated  slays  the  child.  The 
slaughter  follows  ;  Crimhilt  kills  her  brother  when  overpowered  and 
bound  by  Dietrich,  but  is  herself  slain  by  the  latter. 

In  the  mediaeval  high-German  epic  of  Gudrun  (the  heroine  of  which 
will  be  alluded  to  as  the  epic  Gudrun  to  distinguish  her  from  her 
namesake  who  in  the  V.S.  takes  the  place  occupied  by  Kriemhild  in 
the  N.N.  and  Th.S.)  a  motif  is  found  much  less  closely  allied  to  our 
Mabinogi  in  some  respects  than  the  already  summarised  stories  out  of 
or  related  to  this  Volsung-Nibelung  cycle,  but  nearer  to  it  in  others. 
The  story  runs  thus  : — 

No.  10.  Gudrun,  betrothed  to  Herwig,  was  carried  off  by  Hartmut, 
son  to  Ludwig  of  Normandy  and  Gerlind.  But  she  stayed  faithful 
to  her  troth,  though  ill-treated  by  Gerlind,  set  to  menial  work,  finally 
to  washing  the  queen’s  clothes  on  the  strand,  and  threatened  with 
stripes.  After  thirteen  years  her  mother  Hilda  got  together  a  great 
force  and  gave  the  command  thereof  to  Herwig  and  her  son  Ortewein. 
Their  arrival  was  heralded  to  Gudrun  by  an  angel  in  the  shape  of  a 
bird.  The  delivering  forces  overcame  the  Normans  and  restored 
Gudrun  to  her  land. 

No.  11.  The  adventures  of  Gudrun  are  modelled  more  or  less  upon 
those  of  her  mother  Hilda,  Hagen’s  daughter,  whom  Hettel  carried 
off  and  about  whom  the  great  fight  upon  the  Wulpensand  took  place 
according  to  the  earlier  version  of  the  legend.  The  Norse  form  of 
the  story  told  in  Snorri’s  Edda,  and  quoted  by  Bartsch  (Kudrun, 
v.  vi.),  tells  how  Hedin  bore  off  Hilda,  Hogni’s  daughter,  how  the 
latter  pursued  them  and  came  up  with  them  at  Haey,  how  Hilda  in 
vain  strove  to  bring  about  peace,  and  how  the  strife  raged  day  and 
night,  for  each  night  Hilda  went  to  the  battlefield  and  quickened  the 
dead,  and  the  morrow  the  slaughter  went  on  fiercer  than  ever,  and  so 
shall  it  be  until  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods.  In  Saxo,  quoted  by 
Bartsch  (Kudrun,  vii.  viii.),  the  story  takes  the  same  course  :  Hilda 
continues  the  struggle,  which  otherwise  had  turned  against  her 
husband,  by  bringing  each  night  the  slain  to  life. 

No.  12.  In  a  Shetland  ballad  quoted  by  Bartsch  (Kudrun,  viii.) 
Hildina,  wooed  by  Hiluge,  whom  she  hates,  is  carried  oft  by  the  Earl 
of  Orkney.  Her  father  and  Hiluge  pursue,  the  Earl  is  slain,  and 
Hildina  has  to  consent  to  wed  Hiluge.  But  at  the  wedding  feast  she 
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drugs  the  wine,  and  when  the  guests  are  drowsed  sets  fire  to  the  hall 
aud  Hiluge  and  all  his  men  perish. 

It  will  at  once  be  apparent  that  in  these  tales  there  is  not  only 
a  sameness  of  motive  and  general  treatment  with  the  Mabinogi  of 
Bran  wen,  but  a  wonderfully  close  similarity  in  many  of  the  subsidiary 
incidents.  All  deal  with  the  fortune  of  a  woman  who,  having  gone 
over  sea  to  a  strange  king,  is,  from  one  reason  or  another,  visited  by 
her  kinsman,  and  the  result  of  this  visit  is  woe  and  slaughter,  and  the 
final  death  of  the  heroine.  Looking  more  closely  at  the  stories,  hardly 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  Mabinogi  but  finds  its  parallel  in  some  one 
or  other  of  the  Teutonic  hero  tales.  The  Welsh  Evnissyen — he  would 
cause  strife  between  two  brothers  when  they  were  most  at  peace — cor¬ 
responds  exactly  to  the  “  Grimme  Hagen  ”  of  the  Hiebelungen  Lied. 
Matholwch  woos  Branwen  in  person,  as  does  Siggeir  Signe,  he  is 
insulted  by  Evnissyen  as  Siggeir  by  Siegmund,  and  in  both  cases  the 
wrath  is  stilled  for  a  time  to  break  out  the  fiercer  afterwards.  The 
subjection  of  Branwen  is  like  that  of  the  epic  Gudrun,  and  in  both 
cases  (though  in  very  dissimilar  connection)  a  bird  heralds  the  denoue¬ 
ment.  The  struggle  in  the  hall  is  common  to  nearly  all  the  versions, 
and  the  hiding  of  the  Irish  warriors  in  the  bags*  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  Siegmund  and  Sinfjotle  behind  the  meal-jars.  In  the 
N.  N.  as  in  the  Th.  S.  and  in  all  the  versions  deriving  directly  from 
them,  the  death  of  the  heroine’s  child  by  the  strange  king  is,  as  in  the 
Mabinogi,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  final  struggle ;  in  both  cases  the 
kinsman  who  does  the  deed  is  he  who  all  through  has  been  deter¬ 
minedly  hostile  either  to  the  heroine  or  her  husband;  the  cauldron  of 
revivification  is  paralleled  by  the  magic  power  of  Hilde,  and  of  the 
Faroese  Gudrun;  and  again,  it  is  the  hostile  kinsman  who  counteracts 
the  supernatural  influence.  The  lamentation  of  Branwen,  “  Woe  is 
me,  that  I  was  ever  born  ;  two  islands  have  been  destroyed  because  of 
me,”  is  that  of  Gudrun  sorrowing  for  the  ill-hap  she  had  brought  to 

*  The  parallel  afforded  by  the  well-known  episode  in  Ali  Baba  is  obvious,  and 
it  is  lucky  that  Branwen  was  written  down  in  the  fourteenth  century  or  it  would 
certainly  have  been  said  that  the  meal-bag  incident  was  copied  from  the  Arabian 
Nights.  The  oldest  form  of  the  incident  is  in  an  Egyptian  tale,  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  and  translated  by  Maspero,  Contes  Egyptians, 
Paris,  1882,  pp.  85  et  scq.  under  the  title  “  Comment  Thoutii  prit  la  ville  de 
Joppee.”  Cf.  Maspero’s  remarks,  introduction,  pp.  xxv.  at  scq. 
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all  she  had  come  in  contact  with.  Any  one  of  these  parallels  if  it 
stood  alone,  even  that  in  the  child-killing  incident,  could  be  set  down 
to  chance,  or  to  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  treatment  of  a  similar 
theme,  but  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  whole  disposes  effectually  of 
such  a  plea.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  the  German 
versions  alluded  to  are  closely  connected,  they  spring  from  a  common 
myth-root,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  varying  forms  of  one 
tradition.  If  all  the  incidents  mentioned  above  had  been  found  in 
any  one  of  the  German  versions  its  parenty  with  the  Welsh  tale 
would  have  been  too  patent  to  require  proof,  and  it  should  be  none 
the  less  patent  because  the  material  for  comparison  is  scattered 
through  many  versions  instead  of  being  concentrated  in  one. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  German  versions  belonging  or 
related  to  what  may  be  called  the  Niebelung  cycle  fall  into  three 
classes:  I.  (which  comprises  Nos.  1  and  2)  dealing  with  the  vengeance 
of  Signe  or  of  Gudrun  upon  her  husband,  slayer  of  her  brothers;  II. 
(Nos.  4  to  9)  with  the  vengeance  of  Kriemhild  (Gudrun)  upon  her 
brothers,  slayers  of  her  first  husband;  whilst  in  III.  (which  only  con¬ 
tains  the  No.  3,  the  Ermanrich  saga)  the  heroine  is,  as  in  the  Welsh 
Mabinogi,  illtreated,  and  it  is  to  take  vengeance  for  the  illtreatment 
that  the  expedition  of  the  brothers  set  forth.  Nos.  10,  11,  12,  form 
a  class  IV.  in  which  the  march  of  incidents  is  in  the  main  the  same 
as  in  class  III.  Now,  while  the  main  outline  of  Branwen  is  more 
closely  paralleled  in  classes  III.  and  IV.  than  in  classes  I.  and  II. 
the  similarity  of  subsidiary  incidents  is  in  almost  inverse  ratio.  The 
most  striking  coincidences,  e.  g.  insult  to  the  foreign  wooer  and  the 
child-killing  incident,  are  with  the  V.S.  and  Th.S.-N.  N.  forms  of 
the  tradition.  Thus,  while  the  general  kinship  between  the  solitary 
Welsh  tale  and  a  vast  body  of  German  legendary  tradition  is  apparent, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  at  once  with  which  of  the  forms  in  which  that 
tradition  is  embodied  it  is  most  nearly  related. 

Without  entering  fully  into  the  vexed  questions  of  the  relationship 
to  each  other  of  the  various  German  legends  mentioned  above,  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  up  to  the  present  not  been  answered  in  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  manner  by  any  system  of  interpretation,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  idea  of  their  age  and  position  in  the  general  development 
of  the  common  myth.  I  follow  in  the  main  Edzardi’s  brilliant  yet 
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sober  exposition  in  bis  preface  to  V.S.  No.  1  (the  Signy  saga)  may 
bo  looked  up  to  as  the  oldest  in  age  and  most  primitive  in  character  of 
all  the  versions.  When  the  Siegfried  saga,  which  originally  consisted 
only  of  the  hero’s  triumph  over  the  dark  beings  (Niebelungs),  from 
whom  he  wrested  the  imprisoned  maiden  and  carried  off  the  dragon- 
guarded  hoard,  and  was  purely  mythic,  became  mixed  with  the  his- 
toiical  Burgundian  saga,  which  dealt  with  the  vengeance  of  Ildico  upon 
Attila  for  her  brothers’  death,  went  to  the  North  in  the  sixth  century, 
the  second  portion  of  it  (the  story  of  the  vengeance)  was,  owing  to 
similarity  with  the  Signy  saga,  modelled  upon  the  latter,  and  in  this 
way  No.  2,  the  V.S.  Gudrun  saga  assumed  its  present  shape.  Mean¬ 
while  in  Germany  itself  the  legend  had  been  profoundly  modified: 
Kriemhild,  so  far  from  being  the  avenger  of  her  brothers  upon  her 
second  husband,  appears  as  the  avenger  of  her  first  husband  Siegfried 
upon  her  brothers,  and  this  is  the  shape  of  the  story  in  Nos.  4  N.N. 
and  5  Th.S.  and  in  the  subsequent  Low  German,  Danish,  and  Faroese 
forms.  But  these  have  also  been  influenced  by  the  Low  German  Gudrun 
saga,  Nos.  10,  11,  12,  the  oldest  form  of  which  is  that  contained  in 
No.  11,  where  Hilde  is  the  heroine.  In  No.  10,  the  epic  Gudrun,  a 
High  German  adaptation  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  after  the  N.L.,  and  showing  many  traces  of  having  been 
influenced  by  the  latter  (e.g.  Hagen,  Hilde’s  father,  is  always  the 
“wilde,”  which  recalls  the  adjective  “grimme,”  always  associated  with 
the  N.L.  Hagen)  the  adventures  of  Hilde  are  repeated  and  embellished 
in  the  story  of  her  daughter  Gudrun.  Curiously  enough  the  revivify¬ 
ing  power  ascribed  to  Hilde  in  No.  11  is  not  given  to  her  daughter 
Gudrun  in  the  High  German  epic ;  but  this  undoubtedly  took  place  in 
a  now  lost  form  of  the  saga,  from  which  the  Faroese  Gudrun,  No.  8, 
derived  the  same  power.  The  likeness  of  name  between  the  heroines 
of  the  two  cycles  brought  likeness  of  attributes.  As  for  No.  3,  the 
Ermanrich  saga,  it  is  in  the  main  at  least  as  old  as  the  fifth  century, 
as  it  is  told  by  Jordanes,  the  sixth-century  historian  of  the  Goths. 
It  had  originally  no  connection  with  either  the  Volsung  or  the  Niebe- 
lung  cycles,  and  the  shape  which  it  has  assumed  in  the  V.S.  is  late 
and  artificial.  The  following  then  would  be  the  arrangement: — 

No.  1.  The  Northern  (and  only  preserved)  form  of  a  common  Teu¬ 
tonic  hero-tale. 
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No.  2.  The  Northern  form  of  the  oldest  German  version  of  the 
second  portion  of  the  combined  Siegfried-Burgundian  saga,  which 
oldest  German  version  has  been  lost. 

Nos.  4.  and  5.  The  High  and  Low  German  later  versions  of  the 
second  portion  of  the  Siegfried-Burgundian  saga. 

Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9.  Low  German  forms  deriving  more  especially  from 
No.  5,  but  influenced  also  by  the  High  German  No.  4,  slightly  perhaps 
by  the  Northern  form  of  the  old  myth-cycle  as  found  in  the  V.S., 
and,  as  far  as  No.  8  at  all  events  is  concerned,  by  the  Gudrun  saga 
(Nos.  10-12). 

No.  3.  Exclusively  Northern  and  late  form  of  the  Ermanrich  saga 
which  in  German  tradition  has  no  connection  with  the  Niebelung 
cycle. 

No.  11.  The  oldest  form  of  the  Hilde  (Gudrun)  saga. 

No.  10.  A  late  High  German  form  cf  the  same,  influenced  by  the 
High  German  N.L.* 

No.  12.  Probably  a  very  late  form,  owing  its  present  shape  to  a 
mixture  with  the  traditions  contained  in  No.  5  and  derived  forms. 

It  is  now  seen  that  the  affinities  of  Branwen  are  with  the  older 

*  Schulz,  in  the  afterwords  to  his  rendering  of  Gudrun  published  in  1839, 
discusses  at  great  length  its  origin  and  development,  coming  to  the  following 
conclusions  (pp.  271,  et  «eq')\  The  second  part  of  the  poem  (the  story  of  Ililde’s 
abduction)  is  the  oldest,  corresponding  as  it  does  to  the  Northern  Hogne-IIedin- 
sage.  It  came  to  England  in  the  ninth  century  and  was  there  connected  by 
English  singers  with  traditions  of  the  youthful  adventures  of  an  English  king, 
probably  Athelstane.  In  this  way  the  first  part  of  the  poem  (the  Hagen-sage) 
was  formed.  The  whole  went  back  to  Denmark  and  Low  Germany  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  story  of  Gudrun  was  added  to  it,  and  after  suffering  much  change  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  High  German  poet  who  gave  it  its  present  shape.  In  his 
anxiety  to  find  an  historical  basis  for  every  incident  of  the  saga,  Schulz  makes 
many  points  which  are  ingenious  rather  than  convincing  ( e.g .  the  identification 
of  the  Wulpensand  with  the  Isle  of  Wight),  but  his  argument  that  the  epic 
Gudrun  was  largely  shaped  in  this  island  is  certainly  strengthened  by  considera¬ 
tions  drawn  from  the  study  of  Branwen.  Only  it  must  be  said  that  the  affinities 
of  the  latter,  though  rather  with  the  second  than  with  the  third  part,  are  still 
striking  enough  to  be  inexplicable  if  the  whole  argument  be  accepted.  Schulz 
quotes  (p.  277)  a  passage  from  Wolfram’s  Parzival,  in  which  Morholt  is  men¬ 
tioned  together  with  other  personages  of  the  Gudrun-cycle.  Now  as  Lady  Guest 
has  pointed  out  {Mai.  p.  390),  “  Morholt,  the  stern  king  of  Ireland  of  the 
trouveres,  seems  identical  with  Mattholwch  the  Irishman,”  of  the  Mabinogi. 
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rather  than  with  the  younger,  and  with  the  Northern  rather  than 
with  the  more  specially  German  forms.  It  resembles  the  Y.S.  Gudrun 
more  than  it  does  the  N.N.  and  Th.S.  Kriemhild  story;  it  is  closer 
to  the  northern  Hilde  than  to  the  High  German  epic  Gudrun ;  whilst  it 
has  two  incidents  (the  insult  offered  to  the  wooer  and  the  meal- bag- 
beer-jar  episode)  in  common  with  the  oldest  of  all  the  versions,  the  Signy 
saga,  which  are  found  in  none  of  the  others.  None  the  less,  however, 
are  the  parallels  with  the  younger  forms  of  the  tradition  very  marked. 
The  child-killing  incident  in  Branwen  is  more  like  that  in  the  N.N.  and 
Th.S.  than  in  the  Signy  saga,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  from 
the  opposition  of  motive  between  the  stories.  Kriemhild  in  the  Th. 
S.  and  derived  forms  actually  compasses  the  death  of  her  son  that 
Etzel  may  thereby  be  stirred  to  vengeance  ;  in  the  N.N.  this  con¬ 
ception,  though  softened  down  by  the  last  arranger  of  the  poem,*  was 
evidently  that  of  one  of  the  ballads  upon  which  it  is  based.  Signy  on 
the  other  hand  is  almost  in  the  same  position  as  Branwen,  whilst 
Evnissyen  who  had  opposed  her  wedding  and  tried  to  hinder  it  by  the 
insult  proffered  Matholwch,  corresponds  to  Siegmund  who  had  also 
insulted  Siggeir.  One  wrould  have  expected  then  that  march  of  the 
incident  would  have  been  more  alike  in  Branwen  and  Signy  than  in 
Branwen  and  Kriemhild.  But  the  opposite  is  the  fact.j*  Evnissyen 
again  is  more  like  Hagen  than  like  Siegmund  in  that  both  the  former 
oppose  the  fateful  wedding  with  the  strange  king.  But  indeed 
Evnissyen’s  character  and  his  share  in  the  action  which,  as  shown 
above,  are  equally  closely  related  to  the  older  and  younger  forms  of 
the  German  tradition,  are  in  the  Mabinogi,  as  it  stands,  inexplicable. 
That  Sinfjotle  and  that  Hogni  should  kill  the  sons  of  Signy  and 
Kriemhild  is  not  only  understandable  but  is  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  the  story  ;  but  Evnissyen’s  conduct  is  arbitrary  and  remains  without 
any  adequate  explanation.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 

*  Cf.  on  this  point :  Busch,  Die  ursprunglichen  Liedcr  vom  Enile  der 
Nicbelungen.  Halle,  1882. 

f  What  I  have  called  the  child-killing  incident  finds  a  curious  parallel  in  the 
Eddaic  Oegisdrecka,  introductory  prose.  “  The  Asir  were  bidden  to  the  house  of 
Oegis.  Now  Oegis  had  two  servants,  Funafengr  and  Eldir.  .  .  .  All  the 

guests  praised  the  servants  of  Oegis,  that  they  served  so  well.  But  Loki,  who 
could  not  bear  to  listen  to  the  praise,  smote  Funafengr.  Then  the  Asir  shook 
their  shields,  and  turned  against  Loki,  and  drove  him  forth  into  the  wood.” 
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fact  that  Branwen  is,  as  already  stated,  the  resultant  of  conflicting 
and  ill-harmonised  tradition,  and  has  moreover  been  probably  greatly 
abridged.  If  the  story  were  in  a  fuller  and  purer  shape  we  should 
perhaps  find  that  Evnissyen  and  his  brother  Nissyen  corresponding 
closely  to  Hogni  and  his  brother  Volker  in  the  late  Low  German 
forms  of  Kriemhild’s  vengeance. 

One  other  incident,  that  of  the  magic  cauldron,  deserves  notice  at 
some  length.  This  cauldron  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  repro¬ 
ductive  power  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  in  fact  invariably  spoken  of  as  the 
cauldron  of  Ceridwen.  But  little  is  known  about  Ceridwen,  but  that 
little  warrants  her  being  looked  upon  as  a  Celtic  earth  goddess,  a  counter¬ 
part  of  the  German  Holda.  Her  cauldron,  as  a  symbol  of  revivifica¬ 
tion,  may  be  compared  to  similar  conceptions  in  other  mythologies,  the 
most  famous  perhaps  being  the  Hindoo  lingam.  Now  this  cauldron,  the 
symbol  then  of  a  cosmico-orgiastic  cult,  establishes  itself  in  Ireland, 
coming  out  of  the  waters,  just  as  in  the  Irish  legend  as  found  in  the 
mythic  annals,  it  is  brought  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan,  ovei'-sea 
strangers.  The  ministers  of  the  cauldron  are  driven  from  Ireland, 
retire  to  Wales,  and  return  to  Ireland  with  Branwen.  Now  Branwen 
is,  to  quote  Mr.  Elton’s  words  (p.  291),  “the  Venus  of  the  Northern 
seas,’’  the  embodiment  of  the  feminine  principle  in  Nature,*  and 
with  her  the  orgiastic  cult,  of  which  she  herself  is  priestess,  goes 
back  again  to  Ireland.  When  therefore  the  German  Hilda  herself 
brings  the  dead  to  life,  she  only  does  directly  what  Branwen  does 
indirectly.  And  just  as  the  power  of  the  cauldron  is  broken  by 
Evnissyen,  so  in  the  Faroese  ballad  (No.  8)  Hogni  withstands  all 
the  hosts  whom  Gudrun  quickens  into  supernatural  life  each  night. 
For  the  Northern  Hilda,  it  may  be  noticed,  fight  Hogni  and  Hedin 
until  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods;  so  in  the  Welsh  legend  ( Mob .  p.  229), 
for  Creiddylad,  daughter  of  Lludd  Law  Eraint  do  Gwythyr,  the  son  of 
Greidawl,  and  Gwynn,  the  son  of  Nudd,  fight  every  first  of  May  until 


*  She  retains  this  character  in  the  medieval  romance.  As  Brangwaine,  it  is 
she  who  hands  to  Tristram  the  fateful  love  potion,  which  binds  him  irrevocably 
to  Iseult.  It  is  noteworthy,  in  view  of  the  many  points  of  contact  between 
Branwen  and  Gudrun-Kriemhild,  that  the  drink  of  forgetfulness  which  the 
latter  hands  Siegfried  was  originally,  as  Edzardi  shows  (p.  lxxiv.),  a  love 
potion. 
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the  day  of  doom.*  The  same  never-ending  combat  reappears  together 
with  the  life-bringing  sorceress  in  a  contemporary  Celtic  folk-tale 
which  offers  some  remarkable  analogies  to  the  Ermanrich  saga  as 
found  in  the  V.S.  and  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Siegfried  saga,  as 
found  either  in  the  Y.S.,  the  Th.S.,  or  the  N  L.  It  is  Campbell’s, 
No.  52  (vol.  ii.  pp.  437  et  seq.),  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Shield, 
and  the  story  is  as  follows  : — The  Knight  of  the  Cairn  and  the 
Knight  of  the  Sword  would  set  forth  to  avenge  an  insult  done 
their  king,  and  the  Son  of  the  Green  Spring  by  Valour  would 
accompany  them.  But  at  first  they  would  have  none  of  him. 
11  Thou  wouldst  turn  to  weakness,”  say  they,  “  wouldst  find  death 
in  boggy  moss,  or  in  rifts  of  rock,  or  in  a  land  of  holes,  or  in  the 
shadow  of  a  well.”  But  he  prevails  and  goes  with  them,  though  they 
attempt  twice  to  kill  him,  and  soon  proves  himself  the  better  hero  of 
the  three.  At  last  they  come  to  an  island  with  a  hoop,  of  fire  about 
it  flaming  at  either  end.  And  first  the  Knight  of  the  Cairn  essays  to 
pass  through  the  flame,  but  he  has  to  turn  back,  and  “  there  was  not 
a  slender  hair  or  skin  between  his  knees  and  his  ankles  that  was  not 
in  a  crumpled  fold  about  the  mouth  of  his  shoes.”  The  Knight  of  the 
Sword  had  the  same  luck,  but  the  Son  of  the  Green  Spring  by  Valour 
passed  through  the  flame  and  found  within  a  beautiful  maiden,  and 
after  divers  combats  delivers  her;  but  his  envious  companions  steal 
her  away,  and  he  is  left  alone  on  the  flame-encircled  island.  Struggles 
follow  against  countless  hosts  of  foes ;  and,  as  he  lies  stretched  upon  the 
battle-field  in  the  evening  half  deadk  he  hears  coming,  “  the  sea  as  a 
blazing  brand  of  fire,  as  a  destroying  serpent,  as  a  bellowing  bull,”  and 
stepping  thereout  a  great  toothy  carlin.  She  puts  her  finger  into  the 
mouths  of  the  dead  and  brings  them  alive;  but  when  she  puts  it  into  the 
hero’s  mouth  he  bites  it  off  at  the  finger.  He  then  kills  her ;  and  after 
many  adventures  returns  and  weds  the  maiden  he  had  delivered. — Com¬ 
pare  with  the  first  part  of  this  tale  V.S.  ch.  42.  Hamdi  and  Sorli  have 
set  out  .to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  Svanhild,  and  on  the  way  their 
younger  half-brother  Erp  joins  them.  He  would  be  one  with  them  in 
their  quest  and  promises  to  help  them,  as  one  hand  helps  the  other; 
but  they  despise  his  proffered  aid  and  slay  him;  though  afterwards  they 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Elton  (p.  291)  “  that  the  explanation  of  the  legend 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  of  two  lines  of  waves  meeting  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn,  and  making  war  upon  each  other.”  The  German  parallel  alone  shows 
that  such  a  merely  local  interpretation  will  not  suffice. 
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fail  of  their  attempt,  and  are  done  to  death,  because  Erp  is  not  there  to 
help  them,  as  one  hand  helps  the  other.  Compare  again  with  the  flame- 
girt  island  episode  V.S.  eh.  32.  Gunnar  sets  out  to  woo  Brynhild, 
accompanied  by  Hogni  his  brother  and  Sigurd  (as  in  the  Highland 
tale),  the  personages  are  two  brothers  and  a  stranger  to  them  in 
blood,  and  they  come  to  her  castle,  which  is  girt  round  by  flames. 
Gunnar  spurs  his  steed  against  the  flame  but  it  shrinks  back, 
then  Sigurd  lends  him  his  own  horse  Grani,  but  Grani  will  not 
move  against  the  flames.  Then  Sigurd  takes  Gunnar’s  shape,  rides 
through  the  flames,  and  wins  Brynhild.  With  the  latter  part  of 
the  story  compare  more  particularly  the  Faroese  Hognileid  (Rass- 
mann,  yol.  ii.  p.  134).  Gudrun  there  brings  to  life  during  the  night 
those  whom  Hogni  slays  by  day.  She  is  described  as  with  flaming  eyes, 
gnashing  teeth,  and  jaws  open  as  though  she  would  have  swallowed 
Hogni — the  regular  counterpart  in  fact  of  the  Highland  “toothy 
carlin.”  Cf.  too,  with  the  thrusting  of  the  carlin’s  finger  into  the 
hero’s  mouth,  Gudrun’s  thrusting  a  torch  into  her  brother’s  mouth  in 
the  Th.S.,  and  the  she-wolf’s  putting  her  tongue  into  Sigismund's 
mouth  in  the  Y.S.  Signy  saga,  and  dying  when  he  bites  it  out.* 

These  points  of  contact  between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  hero- tales, 
however  slightly  and  all  insufficiently  they  have  been  dwelt  upon,  are 
numerous  and  striking  enough  to  give  a  certain  air  of  probability, 
which  otherwise  would  be  wholly  wanting,  to  the  confused  traditions 
which  tell  of  a  Teutonic  settlement  in  Gwynedd.  These  may  be  found 
quoted,  Vestiges ,  pp.  17  et  seq.  where  Iolo  MSS.  speaks  of  the  third 
invasion  of  Wales  by  Don  (or  Daronwy)  king  of  Lochlyn,  and  of  his 
race  ruling  there  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years.  But  these 
traditions,  late  and  unauthenticated  as  they  are,  may  easily  be  referred 
to  confused  reminiscences  of  the  forays  of  the  Scandinavian  kings  of 
Dublin,  if  indeed  it  be  thought  necessary  to  find  an  historical  basis  for 
them  at  all.  The  parallels  pointed  out  between  Welsh  and  Germanic 
legends  may  then  be  accounted  for  either  on  the  theory  of  independent 
development  from  similar  myth-roots,  or  by  the  interchange  of  tra¬ 
dition  which  may  conceivably  have  taken  place  betwixt  the  Welsh 

*  The  parallel  between  the  well-known  Pictish  legend  about  the  brewing  of 
ale  from  heather— how  the  secret  was  known  but  to  father  and  son,  and  they  fell 
into  the  Scots’  hands,  and  the  father  said  he  would  reveal  it  could  he  be  assured 
of  his  son’s  death,  when  knowing  that  it  lay  with  him  alone,  he  declared  that 
never  should  it  be  wTung  out  of  him — with  the  conduct  of  Gunnar  and  Hogni 
about  the  Nicbelung-hoard,  should  be  noted. 
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and  Saxons  on  the  one  side  or  the  Scandinavian  rovers,  who,  during 
the  ninth  century,  were  possessed  of  nearly  the  whole  seaboard  of  the 
Irish  Channel,  on  the  other.  I  cannot  presume  to  say  which  of  these 
explanations  is  the  more  probable.  To  decide  the  question  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  it  would  be  necessary  to  subject  the  original  text 
of  the  whole  Mabinogion  to  a  far  more  searching  and  critical  exam¬ 
ination  than  has  as  yet  been  attempted.  I  will  only  mention  two 
facts  which  seem  to  me  to  make  for  the  conclusion  that  Branwen  has 
been  influenced  by  a  foreign  cycle  of  tradition.  There  is,  firstly,  no 
pure  presentment  of  the  myth,  to  use  German  terminology.  Even 
from  such  a  late,  and,  for  mythological  purposes,  debased  version  as 
the  Niebelungenlied,  it  is  possible  to  recover  a  coherent  and  intel¬ 
ligible  mythic  action  ;  the  same  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  of  Branwen, 
which  has  the  appearance  to  my  mind  of  having  been  arbitrarily 
pieced  together  from  independent,  not  to  say  conflicting,  cycles  of 
mythic  tradition.  Secondly,  the  affinities  are  in  every  case  with  the 
Northern,  and  more  especially  with  the  North  Sea,  rather  than  with  the 
German  mainland  forms,  and  if  the  Welsh  story-tellers  could  borrow 
from  anybody  it  would  just  be  from  men  who  sung  of  Hilde’s  abduction 
and  of  Signy’s  vengeance,  of  the  wooing  of  Siggeir  and  the  mournful 
fate  of  Svanhild. 

Branwen  would  thus  seem,  from  whatever  point  it  is  considered,  to 
be  a  resultant  of  clashing  tradition.  The  semi-historical  accounts  of 
South-British  chieftains  mingle  confusedly  with  the  racial  hero-tales 
of  the  northern  Cymry,  with  the  god  and  hero-tales  of  the  Irish  Gael, 
and  with  elements  derived  apparently  from  the  sagas  of  Teutonic 
rovers.  Whether  the  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  favours 
Mr.  Skene’s  or  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  view  is  a  most  difficult 
question  to  answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  theory  which  affirms  the 
existence  of  an  original  Gaelic  population,  its  stubborn  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  struggle  with  the  northern  Cymry,  and  its  final  political  sub¬ 
jugation  by  the  latter,  but  continued  race  existence,  meets  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  case  better  than  does  one  which  looks  upon  the  Gwyddel 
as  mere  invaders  and  holds  the  population  of  Gwynedd  to  be  in  the 
main  Cymric.  But  on  this,  as  on  all  other  points  connected  with  the 
Mabinogion,  more  information  is  wanted,  information  which  can  be 
obtained  only  when  the  original  text  has  been  critically  edited  and 
exhaustively  commented  upon. 
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Gathered  from  Carnegfs  “  Kachalin  Technicalities Allahabad 
Mission  Press.  187/.  Second  Edition.  With  fresh  trans¬ 
lations  by  R.  C.  Temple,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  etc. 

Note.  Kachahri  ’  is  a  Law-Court  and  also  the  Office  of  a  Revenue  or 
General  Administrator. 

E  following  consists  of  some  extracts  from  Carnegy’s 
Kachahri  Technicalities,  published  at  the  Allahabad 
Mission  Press  in  1877,  2nd  edition.  They  consist  of 
agricultural  folk-lore  notes  and  proverbs  in  use  among 
the  agricultural  population  in  Oudh  and  North  Whst  Provinces. 
Mr.  Carnegy  wrote  his  book  for  the  use  of  magistrates  and  judges 
and  others  who  are  connected  with  our  law  courts,  and  therefore 
his  translations,  where  given,  are  very  free  and  useless,  except  to 
men  who  know  the  languages  concerned — Hindi  and  Hindustani — 
not  only  in  their  polite  and  literary  forms,  but  in  their  vulgar  and 
popular  dialects.  His  translations  are  therefore  useless  to  others,  and 
I  have  re-translated  all  his  notes  and  sometimes  added  explanatory 
remarks.  In  a  very  few  instances  I  have  added  notes  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Carnegy’s  book  is  in  the  hands  of  only  a  few  Indian  officials, 
and  is  probably  never  opened  by  others  at  all  ;  I  have  therefore 
thought  it  worth  while  to  communicate  these  extracts  to  the  Society. 

As  it  is  very  important  always  to  preserve  folk-lore  catches  and 
proverbs  in  their  original  form  as  well  as  in  translations,  I  have  given 
the  original  verses  in  each  case. 

(1.)  Pus  amawas  Mul  bin ,  bin  Ruhin  AJchtij , 

Srdwan  bihuni  Srawant ,  brithd  na  boivo  by. 

VOL.  V.  D 
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Unless  tlie  15th  Pus  falls  in  Sagittarius,  the  18th  of  Baisakh  falls 
in  Taurus, 

Unless  the  last  of  Srawan  falls  in  Capricorn,  sow  not  your  seed  in 
the  fields.  (See  note  51.) 

15th  Pus  is  about  the  1st  of  January,  the  18th  Baisakh  about  the 
3rd  of  May,  and  the  last  of  Srawan  about  the  27th  of  February. 
These  are  unlucky  days  for  sowing ,  unless  they  fall  within  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  quoted  in  the  verse. 

(2.)  Akhtij  or  the  18th  Baisakh,  i.e.  about  the  3rd  of  May,  is  the  day 
on  which  cultivators  settle  their  accounts  with  the  moneylenders  and 
brokers.  It  is  the  lucky  day  for  commencing  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements,  and  for  commencing  the  eating  of  new  grain, 
which  is  considered  unwholesome  till  then.  Also  to  secure  good  luck 
the  plough  is  slightly  passed  over  the  fields  on  it. 

(3.)  Proverb — 

Alas ,  nind  wa  jamuhdi ; 

Ye  tinon  daridra  Tee  bhai. 

Sloth,  sleep  and  yawning  ; 

These  three  are  the  brothers  of  poverty. 

(4.)  The  first  bundle  of  corn  is  deposited  after  being  threshed  at 
the  threshing-ground  in  some  place  near  the  threshold  of  the  farmer’s 
house.  Between  this  spot  and  the  threshold  a  libation  of  water  is 
poured  on  the  ground  for  luck. 

(5.)  When  the  time  for  sowing  comes,  a  cake  of  cowdung,  in  the 
form  of  a  cup,  is  made  and  placed  on  the  threshold ;  this  is  then 
filled  with  corn  and  water  poured  on  it  for  luck.  Both  these  cere¬ 
monies  are  called  Argh. 

(6.)  Phuld  pliula  Jcyun  phire  ? 

Ghar  arwan  dyd. 

J hided  jhulcd  Jcyun  phire  ? 

Piyddd  ayd. 

Why  so  happy  ? 

The  first-cut  corn  has  come. 

Why  so  downcast  ? 

The  tax-gatherer  has  come. 
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The  first  cuttings  of  the  corn  at  harvest,  called  arwan,  are  not  taken 
to  be  threshed,  but  are  brought  home  to  be  eaten  by  the  family. 
Every  member  has  to  taste  them  seven  times. 

(7.)  Asarh  nandhe ,  hathi  bandhe  : 

Saw  an  ndndlie ,  ghora  bandhe  : 

Bliadon  nandhe ,  humbhi  bandhe. 

Asarh ,  Sawan ,  and  Bhadon  are  three  successive  months,  June — July, 
July  August,  August — September.  The  sowing  season  commences 
with  the  beginning  of  the  rains  in  Asarh ,  wherefore  to  wait  longer  is 
to  imperil  the  crop  and  one’s  one  fortunes.  Hence  the  above  adage — 

Sow  in  June  and  you  will  have  elephants  : 

Sow  in  July  and  you  will  have  horses  : 

Sow  in  August  and  you  will  be  a  slave. 

(8.)  Round  cakes  of  cow-dung,  called  barhawan,  are  placed  on  the 
top  of  heaps  of  corn  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  and  make  it  increase  (as 
seed).  The  term  means  “the  increaser.” 

J ag  bauraha ,  trislina  bibas  bhut  puj  bhau  len  ; 

Barhe ,  na  barhe,  barhawan  jin  Tcisan  rach  den. 

The  world  is  mad,  and  worships  devils  for  the  sake  of  pelf ; 
Whether  (the  corn)  increase  or  not  the  farmer  puts  on  the 
cowdung  cakes. 

(9.)  The  following  refers  to  the  objects  cheerfully  or  sorrowfully 
affected  by  the  rains  in  India: 

Megh ,  Medni ,  Bhains ,  Kisan, 

Mor ,  Papilid,  Ghora ,  Dhan , 

Barhe  Machh,  Lata  laptdn , 

Das  annand  jo  barse  pdn : 

-A 

Ak,  Jawasd ,  Gariwan, 

Cliheri ,  Chhipi ,  l7nt,  Kumhdr, 

Beswa,  Bandar ,  Bdni, 

Das  matin  jo  barse  pan  t. 

Frogs,  the  Soil,  Buffaloes,  Farmers, 

Peacocks,  Birds,  Horses,  Rice, 

Fish  and  Creepers, 
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Rejoice  when  falls  the  rain. 

The  AJc,*  the  Jawdsd ,f  Carters, 

Goats,  Dyers,  Camels,  Potters, 

Prostitutes,  Monkeys,  Corn  Chandlers, 

Sorrow  when  falls  the  rain. 

(10.)  On  the  14th  of  Kuar  Sudi,  or  about  the  14th  of  October,  in 
the  North  West  Provinces,  a  very  thick  grass  rope  is  pulled  by  the 
villagers  among  themselves.  That  party  in  whose  quarter  the  rope  is 
broken  or  by  whom  the  rope  is  pulled  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
antagonists  are  the  victors,  and  retain  the  rope  for  the  year. 

(11  .)  Basmati  is  a  kind  of  rice  which  no  native  will  bury.  Whence 

Bdsmati  dhan  jo  gara  : 

Bard  admi  jo  parmit  chhara  : 

Uncli  Ice  bair  ;  nich  Tee  khde : 

Ye  cliaron  gae  dhol  bajae. 

He  who  buries  bdsmaii  rice  ; 

The  gentleman  who  breaks  his  word ; 

He  who  quarrels  with  his  betters,  and  eats  with  his  inferiors  ; 

These  four  denounce  themselves  by  beat  of  drum. 

(12.)  Whenever  a  cultivator  (farm  labourer  as  we  should  call  him) 
marries  off  one  of  his  daughters,  he  pays  a  fee,  called  bau,  to  the 
landed  proprietor  who  owns  his  village.  (See  note  58.) 

(13.)  Reapers  and  the  poor  are  allowed  to  bring  away  a  portion  of 
the  seed-corn  daily  from  the  field  during  harvest. 

(14.)  Proverb — 

Beswd,  bandar,  agin ,  jal,  Tcutt,  Icatalc ,  Icalar  ; 

Ye  dason  nahin  dpne ;  suji,  sud,  sundr. 

Prostitutes,  monkeys,  fire,  water,  babblers,  armies,  publicans, 

Tailors,  parrots,  goldsmiths  ;  these  ten  are  never  firm  friends. 

Publicans,  tailors,  and  goldsmiths,  are  all  over  Northern  India  (and 
with  good  reason)  considered  the  most  untrustworthy  of  all  classes. 


*  Asclepias  gigantea. 


f  Ileclysarum  alhagi. 
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(15.)  Ghana  bhaddhar  aur  jau  kurd  ;  gehun  dhenka  ddra. 

Cut  your  pulse  half-ripe,  your  barley  ripe,  your  wheat  when 
the  ear  bends  down. 

(16.)  If  the  roots  of  the  bhatkataia  (solanum  Jacquine)  be  shown 
to  a  man  bitten  by  a  snake  he  will  immediately  recover. 

(17.)  Bhuindagdha  is  a  gift  at  marriages  and  funerals,  before  the 
presentation  of  which  some  earth  must  be  burnt. 

(18.)  ArJce  gotejo  hare  jo  dhanwantar  lioe ; 

Some  gotejo  kare  sewd  kd  plial  hoe  ; 

Budh  Biraspat  do  bhale  ;  Sukar  bhare  bakhdr  ; 

Sane  Mangal  jo  ko  kare  bij  na  awe  dwar. 

Who  ploughs  on  Sunday  will  be  rich; 

Who  ploughs  on  Monday  will  be  rewarded  ; 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  are  both  good  ;  Friday  fills  the  granary ; 

Who  sows  on  Saturday  or  Tuesday,  no  seed  will  come  to  his  door. 

(19.)  At  the  harvest  gleanings  are  deliberately  left  in  the  field  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  indigent. 

(20.)  It  is  a  universal  practice  in  India  to  grant  no  credit  for  the 
first  transaction  in  the  day.  This  applies  only  to  hucksters  and 
small  shopkeepers.  The  first  money  thus  turned  over  is  called  bohni 
— handsel. 

(21.)  Proverb  said  of  a  fop: 

A  jab  Ten  kudrat ,  a  jab  Ten  khel  ; 

Chhachundar  ne  dala  chambeli  kd  tel. 

Wondrous  Thy  (God’s)  power,  wondrous  Thy  caprice  ; 

The  musk-rat  has  anointed  itself  with  jessamine  oil. 

The  jessamine  oil  is  highly  aromatic. 

(22.)  In  many  parts  of  India  there  exist  what  are  called  batdi 
tenures,  i.e.,  a  tenure  by  which  shares  in  the  crops  are  divided  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  Wherever  this  obtains,  stamps  are  fixed  on 
stacks  or  heaps  of  grain  which  are  to  be  divided,  or  which,  having 
been  divided,  are  left  in  the  sole  charge  of  one  of  the  parties.  This 
stamp  is  cut  on  wood  and  impressed  on  moist  earth,  bearing  a  legend 
appealing  to  the  good  name  and  honesty  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
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entrusted,  such  as  “  may  good  faith  be  preserved,”  &c.  It  is  always 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  heaps  to  prevent  any  increase  in  the  crop. 
(See  note  8.) 

(23.)  A  ceremony  called  cliank  is  performed  at  the  threshing  floor 
when  the  winnowed  corn  is  formed  into  a  heap.  The  heap  is  perambu¬ 
lated  in  dead  silence,  a  low  bow  is  then  made  to  it,  and  the  following 
prayer  offered  : 

0  Siyabar  Parmesliar  Ji  Sai  barkat  clijiye ; 

0  Ann  Deota  Ji  sahsr  gund  hujiye; 

0  Sahclewan  Gosain  ham  ko  raj  o  beohar  se  urin  kijiye. 

O  Almighty  God,  Husband  of  Sita,*  give  us  blessing; 

O  God  of  the  Corn,  increase  it  a  thousand-fold ; 

0  High-priest  of  the  bankers,  preserve  us  from  kings  and  creditors. 

(24.)  In  the  hot  weather  a  crop  called  chena ,  a  variety  of  millet,  is 
sometimes  raised ;  it  requires  much  irrigation  and  is  a  precarious 
crop,  whence  the  proverb  : 

Chena  ji  kit  lend  ; 

Chaudah  pant  dend ; 

Bydr  chale ,  to  lend 

Na  dend. 

Turn  the  whole  well  on  to  the  cnena ; 

Give  it  endless  water  ; 

A  hot  blast  comes,  and  it  takes  all 
But  gives  nothing. 

(25.)  The  evil  eye  from  a  heap  of  winnowed  corn  is  averted  in  all 
these  ways  (see  note  8)  : — 

(1.)  By  placing  a  cake  of  cowdung  on  the  top,  or  a  shoot  of 
grass,  or  a  dry  stick  of  pulse  ( cytisus  cajau )  with  five  project¬ 
ing  twigs  each  capped  with  a  pat  of  cowdung,  or  a  flower  of 
the  swallow-wort  ( asclepias  gigantea )  ; 

(2.)  By  sticking  a  spear  into  the  ground  near  the  heap  at  its 
side ; 

(3.)  By  placing  an  artificial  flower  near  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 


*  Rama. 
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(26.)  Field  boundary  disputes  are  sometimes  settled  by  the  arbi¬ 
trator  walking  the  boundary  with  a  raw  cowskin  on  bis  bead,  and 
holding  five  sticks  in  bis  band,  representing  the  panchayat  or  village 
tribunal  of  five  ;  be  is  under  a  solemn  oath  to  decide  correctly.  (See 
note  36.) 

(27.)  A  red  plant  called  chirchira  ( achyrantfius  asperci )  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  certain  remedy  for  scorpion  bites  ;  it  is  also  carried  about 
the  jjerson  to  render  the  wearer  invulnerable  against  scorpions. 

(28.)  The  natives  believe  that  if  one  eats  a  cliittak  (ounce)  of  the 
grain  of  the  chirchittd ,  a  species  of  millet,  hunger  will  be  kept  off  for 
twenty-one  days. 

(29.)  It  is  considered  very  desirable  to  die  on  a  bed  of  dab  grass 
(poa  cynosuroides). 

(30.)  Bullocks,  when  treading  out  grain,  are  invariably  driven  from 
right  to  left. 

(31.)  Dhammal  is  the  name  of  an  agricultural  ceremony  which  is 
probably  well  worth  investigating  further.  It  consists  of  jumping 
into  a  fire  and  treading  it  out,  and  calling  out  dam-madar,  or  by  the 
breath  of  Madar.”  Bazi-uddin  Shah  Madar  is  said  to  have  been  a 
converted  Jew,  born  at  Aleppo  in  a.d.  1050,  who  died  at  Makanpur 
in  a.d.  1433,  aged  383  years  (!),  after  expelling  thence  a  demon 
called  Malcan  Deo.  He  is  said  to  be  still  alive  by  some,  and  his 
longevity  is  attributed  to  Muhammad  having  given  him  the 
power  to  hold  his  breath  {dam)  at  will,  hence  he  is  never  worn  out. 
His  devotees  are  said  never  to  be  singed  by  the  fire,  and  to  be  secure 
against  venomous  snakes  and  scorpions.  Women  are  said  to  be 
unable  to  enter  his  tomb,  because  if  they  do  they  are  seized  with 
violent  pains  as  if  they  were  being  burnt.  (See  Carnegy,  article 
Dam-madar.) 

(32.)  Proverb — 

Das  naJeton  men  ek  naktd. 

Among  ten  with  slit  noses  one  is  nicknamed  “  whole-nose.” 

i.  e.  Perfection  is  a  crime  if  out  of  fashion. 

(33.)  Proverb — 

Dhobi  ke  aise  kukur ;  na  ghar  ke,  nu  ghat  ke. 
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The  washerman’s  dog  belongs  neither  to  his  home  nor  to  his 
washing-place,  i.  e.  he  is  homeless. 

The  washing-place  in  India  is  always  at  the  tank  or  river-side  in 
the  open. 

(34.)  Ghun  is  the  name  for  a  weevil  very  destructive  to  wood  and 
wheat,  hence  the  proverb — 

Geliun  ice  sath  gliun  pis  gaya. 

The  weevil  has  been  ground  with  the  wheat. 

Said  of  any  unforeseen  calamity  affecting  all  alike,  rich  and  poor. 

(35.)  The  gohar,  or  summons  to  arms,  resembles  the  Fiery  Cross 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands. — Carnegy. 

(36.)  Boundary  disputes  are  sometimes  thus  settled  by  ordeal 
(see  note  26)  : — 

(1.)  The  referee,  either  a  third  person  or  one  of  the  parties, 
carries  a  red-hot  cannon-ball  along  the  alleged  boundary.  His 
palms  are  protected  by  a  layer  of  pvpal  leaves.  He  is  then 
compelled  to  rub  a  dry  ear  of  rice  between  his  hands  to  test  if 
they  are  scorched.  If  unscorched,  the  boundary  is  then  a 
just  one. 

(2.)  The  referee  walks  the  boundary  with  a  raw  cowskin  on  his 
head  (see  note  26).  This  is  looked  upon,  owing  to  the 
sacredness  of  the  cow  to  the  Hindus,  as  a  solemn  oath  suffi¬ 
cient  to  test  his  truth.  This  is  strengthened  sometimes  by  an 
agreement  that  the  boundary  shall  not  be  decided  to  be  just, 
unless  the  referee  survives  for  twenty-one  or  thirty  days,  or 
some  further  term  agreed  upon. 

(3.)  The  referee  takes  an  oath  to  decide  justly,  and  then  walks 
twenty-one  paces  with  Ganges  water,  tulsi*  leaves,  the  image 
of  Salig-ram  (philosopher’s  stone),  and  the  book  of  Durga  in 
his  hands.  If  he  lives  twenty-one  days  afterwards  his  decision 
is  just. 

(4.)  The  referee  takes  an  oath  standing  in  the  water  of  some 
peculiarly  sacred  tank.  This  is  an  ordeal  also  used  to  test  the 


*  Sweet  basil. 
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truth  of  any  assertion — the  person  making  it  being  made  to 
repeat  it  standing  in  the  water  as  above. 

(37.)  Thieves  are  tried  by  ordeal,  thus  : — 

(1.)  A  square  rupee’s*  weight  of  dry  rice  is  given,  him  to  eat. 
If  innocent,  he  eats  it  without  difficulty  ;  if  guilty,  he  is 
unable  to  eat  it  from  fear,  and  the  saliva  turns  red. 

(2.)  In  old  days  the  suspected  were  tied  into  sacks  and  thrown 
into  deep  water.  The  guilty  sank,  and  the  guiltless  floated. 
(3.)  Placing  pipal  leaves  in  the  hand,  and  making  the  man  deny 
the  theft.  The  guilty  will  falter  in  the  denial.  I  have  seen 
this  tried  myself. 

(38.)  Proverb — 

Gosht  khae,  gosht  barhe; 

GM  khae ,  bal  hoe; 

Sag  khae,  jhojh  barhe ; 

Bal  kalian  se  hoe  ? 

Eat  flesh,  and  your  flesh  will  grow; 

Eat  butter,  and  you  will  be  strong ; 

Eat  greens,  and  your  stomach  will  grow; 

Whence  will  you  be  strong? 

(39.)  The  first  ploughing  of  the  season  is  commenced  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  field,  and  the  plough  is  driven  south-east  to  the 
centre  of  the  field,  where  the  figure  of  eight  is  ploughed  twice  over. 
The  work  is  then  stopped  until  the  proper  prayers  have  been  gone 
through. 

(40.)  The  Indian  cuckoo’s  note  ( koel )  is  supposed  to  be  a  bad 
omen  if  heard  at  the  first  ploughing.  The  koel  is  said  to  rear  its 
young  in  crows’  nests,  whence  the  proverb: 

Kaga  kako  dhan  haro?  Koel  kdko  din? 

Mithi  mitlii  boliydn  jag  apna  kar  lin. 

Whose  property  has  the  crow  taken?  To  whom  has  the  cuckoo 
given  it? 

Her  sweet  notes  captivate  the  whole  world. 


Old  form  of  coinage  now  disused. 
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(41.)  Proverb  illustrating  anarchy — 

Andher  nagri ,  be-bujh  raja  : 

Taka  ser  bhaji,  taka  ser  khdjd. 

The  city  in  darkness,  the  king  a  fool  : 

The  price  of  greens  is  the  price  of  sweetmeats. 

i.  e.  expensive  and  cheap  things  are  sold  at  the  same  price. 

(42.)  Proverb — 

Hathi  ka  ddnt ;  khane  ka  aur,  dekhne  ka  aur. 

Elephant’s  teeth  ;  some  to  eat  with,  some  for  show. 

(43.)  Newly-planted  orchards  or  groves  are  formally  married  to  a 
neighbouring  well  or  pond  for  luck. 

(44.)  Blades  of  kus  grass  ( poa  cynosuroidesj ,  which  is  sacred  to 
the  Hindu,  are  given  by  priests  in  charge  of  sacred  bathing-places  to 
the  pilgrims  who  resort  there  on  their  entering. 

(45.)  Proverb — 

Bichhu  ka  mantr  najane,  samp  ke  munh  men  ungli  dale. 

He  knows  not  the  cure  for  the  scorpion-bite,*  yet  puts  his 
finger  into  the  snake’s  mouth. 

(46.)  There  used  to  be  a  land-tenure  in  Eastern  Oudh  by  which 
the  tenant  held  his  land  thus  :  when  his  landlord  encamped  or  passed 
near  his  abode  or  estate,  he  received  a  contribution  from  the  tenant  in 
supplies  or  money ;  he  also  received  contributions  on  the  event  of  a 
feast  or  marriage  in  his  family.  (Carnegy,  article  Mehmdn.j 

(47.)  Proverb — 

Chhatri  bhagat  na  musal  dhanwi. 

No  soldier  is  a  saint  nor  pestle  a  bow. 

i.  e.  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ? 

(48.)  Adoption  can  only  take  place  when — 

(1.)  The  parents  of  the  boy  give  consent  ; 

(2.)  The  husband  has  granted  the  power  during  his  lifetime  to 
his  widow  ; 

(3.)  The  boy  is  unmarried  ; 

See  Author’s  Panjab  Folk-Lore.  No.  12.  Indian  Antiquary,  1882. 
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(4.)  The  boy  is  under  fifteen  years  of  age  ; 

(5.)  He  is  not  the  eldest  son  ; 

(6.)  He  is  not  the  only  son  ; 

(7.)  He  is  the  offspring  of  a  common  ancestor,  in  either  male  or 
female  line  ; 

(8.)  Or,  of  the  adopter’s  mother’s  family; 

(5)  and  (6.)  Are  not  carried  out  in  Oudh,  where  the  custom  is 
against  the  sacred  books. 

(49.)  Proverb — 

Nadi  bahijae, 

Kalwarin  chhati  pitai. 

The  river  goes  flowing  by, 

The  publican’s  wife  wishes  it  were  wine. 
i.e.,  Restrain  your  appetite. 

(50.)  Proverb — 

Nahak  dand,  putr  ka  shog, 

Nit  uth  panth  chalen  jo  log, 

Jim  birdlia  men  mar  gai  ndri ; 

Bin  agi  ye  jar  gai  chari. 

The  unjustly  punished  ;  the  father  whose  son  dies  ; 

Those  who  are  ever  travelling ; 

Those  whose  wives  die  when  they  are  old  ; 

These  four  have  been  burnt  without  fire. 
i.e.,  Life  has  no  sweets  for  the  afflicted. 

(51.)  There  is  a  good  deal  of  folk-lore  regarding  the  various  agri¬ 
cultural  operations  with  reference  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  lunar 
year.  To  explain  which  something  must  be  said  about  this  last.  The 
Zodiac  besides  being  divided  into  the  usual  twelve  signs  is  divided 
into  27  lunar  mansions,  2^  to  each  sign.  The  following  table  shows 
when  each  nahkat,  or  lunar  mansion,  falls,  with  the  English  and 
Hindi  names  for  the  solar  months,  and  the  Latin  and  Hindi  names 
for  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  solar  months  in  English  and  Hindi, 
however,  never  exactly  tally,  as  shown  in  the  table  for  convenience. 
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A  reference  to  the  above  table  will  explain  the  allusions  in  the 
following : 

(51.)  (1.)  Tapai  nakhat  Mrigsira  joe, 

Tab  bar  kha  pur  an  jag  hoe. 

If  the  Mrigsira  mansion  (end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July)  is 
hot, 

Then  the  whole  world  will  be  filled  with  rain. 

(2.)  Aradra  barse  sab  Jcuchh,  hdn 
Ek  jawdis  patr  ban  bhdn. 

If  in  Aradra  (mid-July)  it  rains  everywhere, 

The  dk*  and  jawcisa  f  become  like  stones.  (See  note  9.) 

(3.)  Pukh  Punarbas  boive  dhdn ; 

Meghd  Sareklid  kheti  an. 

Sow  wheat  in  Pukh  or  Punarbas  (end  of  July  and  half  August); 
Sow  the  fields  (any  crops)  in  Magha  or  Aslekha  (end  of  August 
and  beginning  of  September),  i.e.  during  a  wet  year. 

(4.)  Aradra  dlian,  Punarbas  paiya ; 

Ga  kisanjo  boe  Chiraiyd. 

Sown  in  Aradra  (mid- July)  and  it  is  rice,  sown  in  Punarbas  (end  of 
July  and  beginning  of  August)  and  it  is  chaff. 

Ruined  is  the  farmer  who  sows  in  Chiraiya  (mid- August),  i.e.  in 
ordinary  years  sow  rice  in  mid- July. 

(5.)  Charhte  barse  Aradra,  utrat  barse  Hast; 

Kitnau  Rdjd  ddnre,  rahe  anand  girliast. 

If  it  rain  in  the  beginning  of  Aradra  (7th  July)  or  at  the  end  of 
Hast  (15th  October), 

Whatever  the  Raja  demands  the  tenant  remains  happy. 

i.e.  Rains  at  the  beginning  of  July  or  in  the  middle  of  October  are 
the  most  suitable  for  farming. 


*  Asclepias  gigantea. 


f  Hedysarum  alhagi. 
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(6.)  Hatliiya  barse  tin  hot  hain, 

Shakkar,  shall ,  mash ; 

Hatliiya  barse  tin  j at  hain , 

Tilli ,  kodo ,  kapds. 

Rain  in  Hast  (mid-October)  and  three  things  prosper, 
Sugarcane,  rice,  and  pulse: 

Rain  in  Hast  and  three  things  die, 

Linseed,  kodo*  and  cotton. 

(7.)  Chitra  barse  mdti  mare , 

Age  bliai  girwi  ki  kare. 

Rain  in  Chitra  (end  of  October  and  beginning 
of  November)  destroys  the  soil, 

And  afterwards  ensues  blight. 

(8.)  Ek  pdnijo  barse  Swati, 

Kurmin  pahine  sone  ki  pdti. 

If  rain  falls  once  in  Swati  (mid-November) 

The  farmers’  wives  wear  golden  earrings. 

(9.)  Pdni  barse  adha  Pus , 

Adlid  gehun,  adha  bhus. 

Rain  falls  for  half  of  January, 

Half  will  be  wheat  and  half  straw. 

(10.)  Sdwan  sukld  satmi  udai  na  dekhe  bhdn, 

Aisa  pdni  barse  nikas  na  Debt  uthdn. 

If  on  the  22nd  Sawan  (August)  you  see  not  the  sun  for  clouds, 

The  rain  will  fall  up  to  October. 

(11.)  Silk  bar  ki  badri  raid  Sanichar  chhde, 

Aisa  bolen  Bhaddri  bin  barse  nahinjae. 

Clouds  on  Friday  and  Saturday 

Will  not  pass  without  rain  says  Bhaddri  (a  soothsayer.) 

(12.)  Jo  Purbd  purwai  pawe, 

Jhuri  nadiydi  ndo  chaldwe. 


*  Paspalum  aerobic u latum. 
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If  the  east  wind  blows  in  the  Purba  Nakhat  (mid-September), 
Boats  will  go  in  the  dry  streams. 

(13.)  Sawan  sukla  satmi  udaijo  dekhe  bhan; 

Turn  jdo,  piya,  Malwa  ;  ham  jab e  Multan. 

If  on  the  22nd  Sawan  (August)  you  see  a  cloudless  sky  ; 

Go  you,  my  dear,  to  Malwa  ;  I  am  going  to  Multan. 

i.  e.  We  may  as  well  leave  the  place,  as  there  will  be  no  rain  and 
therefore  no  harvest. 

(14.)  Sawan  sukld  satmi  jo  garjai  adhirat ; 

Turn  jdo,  piya,  Malwa ;  ham  jab e  Gujrat. 

If  on  the  22nd  Sawan  (August)  it  thunders  at  midnight ; 

Go  you,  my  dear,  to  Malwa  ;  I  am  going  to  Gujrat. 

(15.)  Rat  be-badri,  din  Jcai  ghatd  ; 

Ghdgh  Jcahain,  yeh  barkhd  satd. 

Cloudless  night,  and  cloudy  day  ; 

The  rains  are  past,  says  Ghagh  (a  soothsayer). 

(16.)  Magh  ki  gar  mi.  Jeth  kd  jar, 

Pahile  pdni  bhar  gae  tdr ; 

Ghdgh  kahen,  ham  hobe  jogi  ; 

Kuan  Ice  pdni  dhoi  liain  dhobi. 

Heat  in  February,  cold  in  June, 

Heavy  rain  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains  ; 

Says  Ghagh,  I’ll  turn  prophet  ; 

Washermen  will  wash  with  well-water. 
i.  e.  There  will  be  no  rains  at  all. 

(17.)  Boli  lukhri,  phule  kds ; 

Ab  nahin  barkhd  ki  as. 

The  fox  barks  and  the  endive  blooms ; 

There  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  rain. 

(18.)  Ue  Agast,  ban  phule  kds  ; 

Ab  nahin  barkhd  ki  as, 

Canopus  has  risen  and  the  endive  blooms ; 

There  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  rain. 
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(52.)  Proverb — 

Nepe  nepe  bagli  chale ; 

Kahar  ghaiv  maclihli  par  leave. 

Slowly  flies  the  stork, 

But  he  darts  to  wound  the  fish. 

(53.)  Proverb — 

Panch  men  Parmesliar. 

God  is  with  the  arbitrators  (or  jury). 

(54.)  Proverb — 

Parghar  nachen  tin  jane;  ojha ,  haul,  daldl. 

Three  classes  live  by  dancing  attendance  in  others’  houses : 
exorcists,  physicians,  and  brokers. 

(55.)  Omens.  Natives  are  very  superstitious  about  commencing 
any  work,  and  watch  and  consult  omens  for  the  auspicious  moment. 
Good  omens,  when  accidentally  met,  are — 

(1.)  Fish,  curdled  milk,  full  water-pots,  the  crane,  a  pair  of 
Brahmani  ducks,*  doves,  weddings. 

(2.)  The  jay  at  the  commencement  of  the  rent-collecting  season. 
Bad  omens,  when  accidentally  met,  are — 

A  one-eyed  person,  an  empty  water-pot,  a  carrier  without  a  load, 
foxes,  jackals,  crows,  hares,  widows,  funerals. 

Astrologers  are  always  called  in  to  regulate  by  omens  : — 

(1.)  First  payment  for  the  year  ; 

(2.)  First  ploughing  ; 

(3.)  First  sowing. 

(56.)  Proverb — 

Sau  ki  lidni, 

7  \ 

Sahasr  bakhdni. 

A  hundred  lost 
Is  a  thousand  called. 


*  Anas  casarca. 
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(57.)  Jakar  jaun  subhao,  jde  naldnji  se  : 

Nim  *  na  mithi  hoe  sinch  gur  ghi  se. 

Go  where  habits  may,  they  go  not  from  life  : 

The  mm-tree  is  not  sweet,  though  sweetened  with  sugar  and  butter. 

(58.)  Landed  proprietors  in  possession  were  paid  fees  on  betrothals 
and  marriages  by  their  tenants.  (See  note  12.) 

(59.)  One  mode  of  punishment  used  to  be  to  mount  a  criminal  on 
an  ass  with  his  face  blackened  and  covered  with  ashes  and  turned 
towards  its  tail,  and  then  to  drive  him  through  the  town. 

(60.)  Proverb — 

Til  gur  bhojan  Turk  mitdi ; 

Age  mitli ,  paclilie  karwai. 

Eating  sugar  and  linseed  is  like  a  Musalman’s  friendship  : 
Sweet  at  first  and  bitter  afterwards. 

(61.)  Proverb — 

Tinka  gird  gaind  mukh,  nek  na  gliateo  ahar , 

So  le  cliali  papilka  pdlan  ko  pariwar. 

A  straw  fell  from  the  elephant’s  mouth,  and  made  no  difference  to 
Ins  meal ; 

The  ant  carried  it  away  and  fed  her  whole  family. 

(62.)  Proverb — 

Udhdr  kd  khdb, 

Papal  kd  tapab. 

Feeding  on  credit, 

Is  toasting  at  a  fire  of  straw. 
i.e.,  Leaning  on  a  broken  reed. 

(63.)  Jis  ki  zamin  us  kd  karz. 

Who  has  land  has  debts. 

Agriculture  in  India  though  a  popular  is  not  considered  a  profit¬ 
able  trade. 
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ROUMANIAN  FOLK-LORE  NOTES. 

By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Mawer. 


NATIVE  writer,  speaking  of  the  Roumanian  peasants, 
says  :  “  Inaccessible  to  the  influence  of  time  and  place, 
of  revolutions,  and  of  hereditary  calamities,  their  physi¬ 
ognomy  has  preserved  intact  the  profound  stamp  of  the 
antique  mould.  Although  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  have 
elapsed  since  the  time  of  Michel  the  Brave,  we  find  the  same 
dress,  the  same  language,  the  same  customs. 

The  Basme,  or  tales,  dances,  and  songs,  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  poet  Alexandri  tells  us  that  from 
the  mouth  of  a  shepherd,  in  the  mountains  of  Moldavia,  he  gleaned 
the  subject  for  one  of  his  most  charming  poems. 

Superstitions. 

They  firmly  believe  in  the  evil  eye.  You  must  not  say  a  baby  is 
pretty,  or  that  any  one  looks  well,  without  spitting  on  the  ground.  If 
you  do  not  do  so,  the  baby  will  have  a  stomach-ache,  and  have  to  be 
disenchanted  by  some  ceremony  of  throwing  charcoal  in  water  and 
repeating  cabalistic  words.  The  friend  whose  good  looks  you  have 
praised  will  fall  ill,  or  some  accident  will  happen  to  him.  Marriages 
in  May  are  unlucky.  Two  brides  must  not  meet  in  a  church.  No 
one  but  the  maker  of  it  must  look  at  a  cake  after  the  leaven  is  put  in, 
or  the  dough  will  not  rise. 

Each  individual  has  a  star  attached  to  his  destiny;  this  star  darkens 
when  trouble  or  calamity  approaches;  falls,  and  disappears  at  the  hour 
of  his  death. 

This  falling  star  is  referred  to  in  the  fragment  of  the  “  Gentle 
Shepherd,”  published  in  my  Roumanian  Fairy  Tales  and  Legends. 
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In  Roumanian  mythology  before  the  spirits  of  the  dead  can  pass 
through  the  land  of  shadows  they  must  pacify  the  dog  Cerberus  with 
a  cake  made  of  wheat  and  honey. 

Coliva ,  a  kind  of  cake  made  of  stewed  wheat  (in  the  husk)  and 
honey,  is  made  and  given  away  at  the  church  several  times  in  the  first 
year  after  the  death  of  a  relative. 

The  following  are  some  Roumanian  proverbs  which  correspond  with 
English  proverbs: — 

Ce  in  mana,  nu  e  minciuna. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

Cum  ’ti  asterni,  asa  te  vei  culca. 

As  you  make  your  bed,  so  must  you  lie. 

Ochii  care  nu  se  ved  se  uita. 

What  the  eye  sees  not,  the  heart  grieves  not. 

Urciorulu  merge  adesea  la  apa, 

Si  pe  urma  se  sparge. 

Often  goes  the  pitcher  to  the  well, 

But  comes  back  broken  at  last. 

Poetry  of  the  People. 

The  native  poet,  Alexandri,  says  :  “  The  Roumanian  is  born  a 
poet.  Endowed  by  nature  with  great  power  of  imagination  and 
much  sensibility,  he  pours  out  from  the  overflowing  of  his  soul  har¬ 
monious  melodies  and  improvised  poems.  He  sings  his  sufferings 
and  his  thanks  ;  he  sings  his  history  and  his  heroes  ;  his  soul  is  an 
endless  source  of  true  poetry.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  study  of  these  people,  as 
seen  through  the  medium  of  their  songs,  which  breath  the  impulse  of 
the  heart  and  sparkle  with  genius.  They  are  priceless  wells  of  tender 
feeling,  of  elevated  ideas,  of  historical  facts,  of  superstitious  faith,  of 
ancestral  dates,  of  flowing  poesy,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
any  other  nation. 

Their  poems  are  divided  into  three  distinct  classes  :  1,  Balade  ; 
2,  Doine  ;  3,  Hore. 

The  first  are  ballads  and  small  poems,  setting  forth  historical  facts 
and  great  deeds. 

E  2 
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The  second  (Doine)  consist  of  wails,  laments,  and  love  songs. 

The  third  (Hore)  are  songs  of  gaiety  and  rejoicing. 

Besides  these  there  arc  Colinde ,  songs  of  a  religious  character, 
relating  to  the  birth  of  Our  Saviour,  &c.,  and  are  sung  at  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  Eve. 

Many  of  these  poems,  of  uncertain  date  and  of  unknown  origin,  have 
been  hidden  for  centuries,  like  precious  stones,  in  the  breasts  of  the 
people. 

Tunsul. 

Vestea  ’n  tera  a  agiuns 
De  un  hot  a  nume  Tuns, 

Ca  pe  ’n  codri  a  esit 
De  sese  ’ntovarasit, 

Toti  vomici,  alesi  Pan  dm  i, 

Ospeti  ageri  de  paduri, 

Ce  se  port  din  cring  on  crmg, 

Cat!  ly  ved,  de  el  se  plang. 

Ca  nici  unde  nu  ghindesci, 

Cu  dinsul  te  intilnesci 
Si  ’1  audi  dicend  cu  bine : 

“  De  unde  vii,  mai  Crestine  ? 

Din  ce  sat,  din  ce  Oras  ? 

Luat  ai  la  drum  revas 
Se  nu  patimescx  cevas  ? 

Te  giur  cu  pistolu  ’n  pept, 

Spune  mie  tot  cu  drept 
De  ai  bani  mai  multicei 
Dami  giumatate  din  ei, 

Ca-ti  dau  la  mana  revas, 

Se  nu  remai  pagubas, 

Si  en  vreme  de-oiu  trai 
Pan  ’intr’unul  ti-oiu  plati, 

Dar  cumva  de-oiu  muri  eu 
Ti-i  va  plati  Dumnedeci !  ” 

Vai !  sermanul  voinicel ! 
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Saracut  amar  de  el ! 

Caci  pacatul  l’a  gonit 
Cu  morte  l’a  pedepsit ! 

Literal  translation  of  ballad : 

Tunsul. 

News  has  come  in  the  land 
Of  a  robber,  named  Tunsul, 

And  that  through  the  highway  he  comes 
Followed  by  six  others, 

All  fine  fellows,  picked  Pan  dure, 

Agile  hosts  of  the  forests, 

Who  go  from  place  to  place ; 

All  whom  you  meet  complain  of  him  ! 

For  whenever  you  least  expect  it 
There  he  comes  upon  you, 

And  you  hear  him  saying  blandly, 

“  Where  com’st  thou  from,  oh  Christian  ? 
From  what  village  ?  from  what  town  ? 

Did  you  take  a  paper  for  the  road, 

So  that  nothing  may  happen  to  you  ? 
Swear  to  me  with  my  pistol  at  your  breast, 
Tell  me  all  truthfully, 

Should  you  of  money  have  a  good  sum 
Give  to  me  half  of  it, 

For  in  your  hand  I  give  you  a  paper 
So  that  you  may  not  remain  a  loser ; 

And  in  time,  should  I  live, 

I  may  pay  it  you  back  some  day. 

But  if  by  chance  I  should  die, 

God  will  give  it  back  to  you.” 

Oh  !  alas  !  poor  little  hero  ! 

Poor  little  fellow,  sad  fate  has  seized  him  ! 
For  sin  has  driven  him  away, 

And  given  him  the  punishment  of  death. 
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Manor  a, 

11  Mariora  dintre  bartl 
Cu  dragostea  ’n  patru  parti 
Na  de  la  mine  do!  zlotl 
Si  nu  te  lubi  cu  toti.” 

“  Remai  tu  cu  banii  te! 

Eu  cu  prietinii  mei. 

Banii  stiu  se  I  cheltuesc 
Dar  pe  ban!  nu  me  mbesc.” 

Little  Mary. 

11  Little  Mary  of  the  Marshes 
With  your  love  in  four  portions, 

Here,  take  from  me  two  florins, 

And  don’t  give  your  love  to  all.” 

“  Remain  thou,  with  thy  money  ! 

I,  with  my  friends ; 

I  know  how  to  spend  money, 

But  do  not  know  how  for  money  to  give  love.” 

Brumarelul  (October),  the  Month  of  Dew.  ( Basme .) 

In  a  little  green  garden  sits  a  young  maiden  on  a  bed  of  columbine, 
under  the  heavy  shade  of  rose  trees. 

A  young  man  passes  swiftly,  and,  while  continuing  his  way,  cries, 
“  Tell  me,  fair  being  with  thy  rosy  little  mouth,  art  thou  a  wife,  or  art 
thou  a  maiden,  or  a  goddess  dropped  from  heaven  ?  ” 

“  Neither  wife  am  I,  nor  maiden,  nor  goddess  dropped  from 
heaven,”  said  she,  “  but  only  a  little  carnation  that  has  sprung  up  in 
this  little  garden.  But  thou,  young  Sir,  art  thou  married  or  a 
youth  ?  ” 

“  I  am,  dear,”  said  he,  “  the  dew.  I  come  in  the  cool  evening  and 
rest  in  the  bosoms  of  flowers;  and  when  with  the  sun  I  quickly  dis¬ 
appear  the  life  of  the  little  carnation  will  be  drawing  to  its  close.” 


Bucharest,  1882. 
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BY  GEORGE  LAURENCE  GOMME,  F.S.A. 


S  a  first  step  towards  a  complete  bibliography  of  Folk-Lore 
publications  in  English,  I  present  to  the  readers  of  the 
Folk-Lore  Record  the  following  titles  of  books  arranged 
under  authors’  names  for  the  letters  A  and  B.  The  list 
does  not  pretend  to  be  complete,  and  I  solicit  the  aid  of  Members 
of  the  Society  towards  making  it  so  in  order  that  when  the  whole 
alphabet  has  been  printed  in  this  manner  in  the  Folk-Lore  Record 
something  like  a  complete  bibliography  may  be  published  by  the 
Society. 

With  the  exception  of  the  titles  marked  with  a  star  (*),  I  have 
examined  all  the  books  myself.  Those  not  examined  I  hope  to  do 
before  completing  my  labours,  but  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
further  delay  these  contributions  for  this  purpose.  By  giving  a 
summary  of  the  contents  or  the  story  list  I  have  sought  to  indicate  the 
value  and  scope  of  each  book.  My  sources  of  information  have  been 
as  follows : — 

(1)  The  slips  circulated  among  the  Members  in  1879;  (2)  Mr. 
Thoms’s  collection  of  Folk-Lore  books;  (3)  a  transcript  of  titles 
of  English  works  on  Folk-Lore  in  Harvard  College  Library, 
kindly  sent  to  the  Council ;  (4)  The  Keir  catalogue  of  Books 
on  Proverbs,  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  and  Mr.  Payne  Collier’s  biblio¬ 
graphical  works  ;  and  (5)  my  own  collection. 

My  ultimate  object  is  to  print  an  alphabetical  list  under  authors 
names  of  all  the  books  printed  in  English  on  Folk-Lore,  and  by 
means  of  a  full,  classified,  and  analytical  index,  to  give  a  thorough 
guide  to  the  Folk-Lore  literature  of  this  country.  Members  may  aid 
this  effort  by  sending  full  titles  and  contents  of  books  as  arranged  in 
the  specimen  lists,  or  if  they  cannot  do  this,  a  simple  short  title  with 
the  author’s  name  will  enable  me  to  obtain  particulars  of  the  book. 
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A.,  C.  0.  J.  E.  R.  N.  D.  L.  S.  The  Wonder  of  Wonders;  or,  Strange 
News  from  Newton  in  Yorkshire,  being  a  true  and  perfect  relation 
of  a  Gentleman  turn’d  into  a  statue  of  Stone,  which  statue  stands 
now  in  the  garden  of  Goodman  Wilford,  a  sufficient  farmer  living 
in  the  same  town ;  together  with  the  occasion  of  the  fright  upon 
himself,  wife,  and  maid,  by  four  persons,  upon  the  12th  of  May, 
1675.  Set  forth  to  prevent  surreptitious  reports.  Printed  in  the 
year  1675.  4to.  pp.  8.  * 

A.,  H.  Mirabile  Pecci :  or,  the  Non-such  Wonder  of  the  Peak  in 
Derbyshire,  discovered  in  a  full,  though  succint  and  sober  narrative 
of  the  more  than  ordinary  parts,  piety  and  preservation  of  Martha 
Taylor,  one  who  hath  been  supported  in  time  above  a  year  in  a  way 
beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  By  H.  A.  London,  printed 
for  T.  Parkhurst  at  the  Bible  on  London  Bridge,  and  G.  Calvert, 
at  the  Golden  Ball  in  Duck  Lane.  [1669.]  8vo.  4  leaves  and 

pp.  88.  * 

Acland  (Rev.  T.)  A  popular  account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  India.  London,  1847.  12mo.  pp.  xii.  156. 

Contains  several  interesting  items  of  native  customs  interspersed  with  tra¬ 
velling  notes. 

Ady  (Thomas).  A  Candle  in  the  Dark :  or  a  Treatise  concerning 
the  Nature  of  Witches  and  Witchcraft;  being  advice  to  Judges, 
Sheriffes,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Grand  Jurymen,  what  to  do, 
before  they  passe  sentence  on  such  as  are  arraigned  for  their 
lives  as  Witches.  London,  printed  for  R.  J.  to  be  sold  by  Tho. 
Newberry  at  the  Three  Lions  in  Cornhill  by  the  Exchange.  1656. 
Sm.  4to.  pamphlet,  pp.  172. 

Divided  into  three  books,  the  contents  of  which  may  be  thus  summarised  : 
Definition  of  a  Witch  —  Diviner  —  Juggler — Charmer  —  Oracle  Giver  — 
Soothsayer — Necromancer — Traditions  of  the  Romish  Witch. 

-  A  perfect  Discovery  of  Witches;  shewing  the  Divine 

course  of  the  Distractions  of  this  Kingdome,  and  also  of  the 

Christian  World .  Very  profitable  to  bee  read  by  all  sorts  of 

people,  especially  Judges  of  Assizes,  Sheriffes,  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  Grand  Jurymen,  before  they  passe  sentence  on  those  that  are 
condemned  for  Witchcraft.  London,  printed  for  R.  J.  to  be  sold 
by  H.  Brome,  at  the  Gun  in  Ivy  Lane,  1661.  Sm.  4to.  pp.  172. 
The  same  as  “  A  Candle  in  the  Dark,”  with  a  different  title  page. 

African  (South)  Folk-Lore  Society.  See  “  Folk-Lore  Journal.” 

Agreeable  (An)  Companion,  being  a  choice  collection  of  curious 
remarks,  consisting  of — i.  Proverbs,  old  sayings,  customs,  &c. 
ii.  Several  particulars  relating  to  the  year,  week,  days,  &c.  iii.  The 
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ominous  Easter,  or  inquiry  into  the  importance  of  that  cautionary 
proverb — “  When  our  Lord  falls  in  our  lady’s  lap,  England  beware 
of  a  great  mishap.”  iv.  Some  natural  predictions  of  fair  and  foul 
weather.  Norwich,  1742.  Sm.  8vo.  pp.  72.  * 

Alisham  (the  Rev.  Leo  M.)  Armenian  popular  songs  translated  into 
English.  Venice,  1852.  8vo.  pp.  83. 

English  on  one  side,  original  dialect  on  the  other. 

Song  List:  On  Leo,  Son  of  Haithon — On  the  Daughter  of  an  Armenian 
Prince  on  her  departure  to  be  married  to  a  Tartar  Prince — The  Armenians 
in  their  Emigrations  from  Old  Ciulfa — On  one  who  was  shipwrecked  in  the 
Lake  of  Yau — The  lamentation  of  a  Bishop  who,  having  planted  a  Vine¬ 
yard,  and  before  it  gave  fruit,  his  last  last  days  coming,  he  sings  thus 
— Elegy  of  Adam— Lament  of  Mother  on  her  Son  who  died  in  infancy — Song 
of  the  New  Bride — A  Song  on  the  Bridegroom — The  Pilgrim  to  the  Crane 
— The  Elegy  of  a  Partridge — On  the  Partridge — To  the  Stork — The  Young 
Man  and  the  Water — The  Old  Man  and  the  Ship — Canzonette  which  is  taught 
to  Children — The  Bear,  the  Pox,  and  the  Wolf — On  a  Little  Knife  Lost — 
Notes. 

[Allan  (Grant)].  Who  were  the  Fairies?  By  G.  A.  “  Corah  ill 
Magazine,”  March,  1881,  pp.  335-348. 

Allies  (Jabez).  The  Jovial  Hunter  of  Bromsgrove,  Horne  the 
Hunter,  and  Robin  Hood.  London  and  Worcester,  1845.  8vo. 

pp.  22. 


-  On  the  Ignis  Fatuus  or  Will-o-the-Wisp,  and  the  Fairies. 

London  and  Worcester,  1846.  8vo.  pp.  47. 

[This  was  subsequently  included  in  the  second  edition  of  the  History  of 
W  orcestershire.] 

-  On  the  Ancient  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  Antiqui¬ 
ties  and  Folk-Lore  of  Worcestershire,  second  edition.  London, 
1852.  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  496. 

[First  edition  published  in  1840,  in  pp.  88,  did  not  contain  folk-lore.] 

The  Folk-lore  is  contained  in  pp.  409-470.  Contents:  Ignes  Fatui,  as  seen 
in  December,  1839,  and  January,  1840,  in  Powick — Hob,  Hoberdy,  Hobany, 
Hob-goblin,  Robin — Dobbies — Cob — Knop,  Knap — Puck,  Hob — Robin  Good- 
fellow — Poake-ledden — Oseberrow,  or  Osebury  Rock,  in  Lulsley  and  the 
Fairies — Inkberrow  and  Upton  Snodsbury  Fairies  —  Hoberdy’s  Lantern 
Hob,  Robin,  Robert,  Puck  and  Pooka  or  Phooka — Robin  Hood — Jack-o’- 
Lantern — Will — The  Eternal  Waggoner — Elf,  Eoten  or  Oughton — Pinket — 
Pixie — Wish  or  Wished  Hounds — Mab — Tom  Thumb,  Patch,  Grim,  Sib, 
Tib,  Licke,  Lull,  Hop,  Drip,  Pip,  Trip,  Pinch,  Pin,  Tick,  Tit,  Wap,  and  Win 
— Pig-wiggen,  Wiggen  Ash  and  Nornies — Tinker’s  Cross  in  Leigh — Robinet 
— Blackswell — Bates  Bush  in  Lulsley — Black  Jack—  Alfrick  Fairies — Anglo- 
Saxon  Elf  and  Fairy  Names — Fairy  Rings — The  Seven  Whistlers  —  The 
Devil’s  Dream — The  Mysterious  Black  Cat — Witchery  Hole — Old  Coles — 
Lady  Lightfoot’s  Spectre  —  Devonshire  Spectre  —  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn’s 
Spectre — Spunkies — Kelpies — As  to  what  causes  an  ignis  fatuus. 
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Alvarado  (Felix  Anthony  de).  Spanish  and  English  Dialogues,  con¬ 
taining  an  easy  method  of  learning  either  of  those  languages,  with 
many  Proverbs  and  the  explications  of  several  manners  of  speaking 
proper  to  the  Spanish  tongue.  London,  1719.  12mo.  pp.  xliv. 

616.  * 

[There  is  no  special  collection  of  proverbs  in  this  book,  some  occur  in 
dialogues  v.  vi.  vii.  viii.] 

Anderson  (James).  An  Account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Lammas  Festival  used  to  be  celebrated  in  Mid-Lothian  about  the 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  “  Archasologia  Scotica  ” 
(1792),  vol.  i.  pp.  192-198. 

Anderson  (Robert).  Cumberland  Ballads  with  Notes.  Carlisle, 
1805. 

The  Notes  contain  information  upon  the  customs  alluded  to  in  the  Ballads, 
but  the  Ballads  themselves  are  not  traditional.  (A  list  of  the  various  editions 
of  these  writings  is  given  in  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Dialect  Society.) 

Andrews  (William).  The  Lee  Penny.  “  Reliquary,”  xvi.  87-89. 

Andrews  (J.  B.)  See  “  Folk-Lore  Record.” 

Antiquary  (The).  Celtic  Superstitions  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Vol.  i.  pp.  209-210. 

Arnason  (Jon).  Icelandic  Legends,  collected  by.  Translated  by 
George  E.  J.  Powell  and  Eirlkur  Magnusson.  London,  1864. 
8vo.  pp.  263. 

Story  List  :  The  Genesis  of  the  Hid-Folk — The  Fisherman  of  Gotur — The 
Grateful  Elfwoman — Thordur  of  Thrastastdir — The  Magic  Scythe — Grims- 
borg — Old  Beggar — Tungastapi — The  Father  of  Eighteen  Elves — Blue  Face 
— The  Bishop  and  the  Elves — Who  built  Reynir  Church? — Katla’s  Dream — 
The  Elfin  Lover — The  Man- Whale — Valbjorg  the  Unelfcd — Una  the  Elf- 
woman — Hildur,  the  Queen  of  the  Elves — The  Man  Servant  and  the  Water 
Elves— The  Crossways — The  Merman — Nennir,  or  the  one  who  feels  inclined — 
The  Lake  Monster — Naddi — Gold-brow — The  Troll  of  Mjorfjordur — Troll’s 
Stone — Gellivor — The  Shepherdess — Jora  the  Troll — Katla — Olafur  and  the 
Trolls — The  Troll  in  the  Skrudur — The  Shepherd  of  Silfrunarstadir — The 
Night  Trolls — The  Story  of  Bergthor  of  Blafell — Gryla — Murder  will  out — 
Ketill,  the  Priest  of  Husavik — White  Cap — A  Ghost’s  Vengeance — Dry  Bones 
— The  Boy  who  did  not  know  what  Fear  was — The  two  Sigurdurs — The 
Deacon  of  Myrka — The  Son  of  the  Goblin — The  Story  of  Grimur  who  killed 
Skeljungur — The  Story  of  Jon  Asmundsson — The  Money  Chest — The  Black 
School — Soemundur  leaves  the  Black  School — Soemundur  gets  the  living  of 
Oddi — The  Fly — Half  Arnason — Bishop  Sveinn  the  Sapient — The  Skeleton 
in  Holar  Church — The  Wizards  in  the  Westmann  Islands — Priest  Halfdan  and 
Olof  of  Lonkot — Priest  Halfdan  and  the  Devil — Priest  Eirikur’s  Ilaudbook — 
Eirikur  and  the  Beggar  Woman — Eirikur’s  Saturday  afternoon — The  Horse 
Stealers — Eirikur  and  the  Farmer — Eirikur  and  the  Bishop — Eirikur  and 
the  Convict. 
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Arnason  (Jon),  Icelandic  Legends.  Translated  by  George  E.  J.  Powell 
and  Eirfkr  Magnusson.  Second  series  with  notes  and  introductory 
essay.  London  1866.  8vo.  pp.  cli.  664. 

Story  List:  The  Steward  of  Skalholt — Boat  Language — The  Saviour  and 
the  Golden  Plovers — How  the  Devil  would  fain  create  a  Man — Three  Fish — 
The  Haddock — The  wonderful  Quern — The  Devil’s  Marriage — Late  will  the 
souls  of  priests  be  filled — Rosamunda — The  Exorcism — The  Priest  and  the 
Angel — The  Soul  of  my  own  John — The  Sin  Sacks — The  Raven  at  Skidas- 
tadir — Bjorn  of  Oxl — The  strokes  of  the  people  of  Hola — Jon  Teitsson  of 
Hafgrimstadir — Thieves’  Cave — Ulfsvatin — The  Herdsman — Up  !  my  six  in 
Jesu’sname — Farmer  Jon  and  the  Outlaws — Oddr,  the  steward  of  Holar — 
Bjarni  Sveinsson  and  his  sister  Salvor — Olafr  of  Adabol — Olof,  the  farmer’s 
daughter — The  Sheperdess  from  Aboer — Olafr  and  Helga — Einar  of  Brusas- 
tadir — Sigridr  of  Skalholt — Ketilridur — Asmundr  of  Fjall — Gudrun  the  Re¬ 
vengeful — How  the  Bishop  of  Skalholt  sent  a  Messenger — The  Day  Labourer 
— Jon,  the  Farmer’s  Son,  from  Modrudalr—  Mjadveig,  daughter  of  Mani — 
Tistram  and  Isol  the  Bright — History  of  Lineik  and  Laufey — Sigurdr  the 
King’s  Son — Sigurdr,  the  son  of  the  King  and  his  sister  Ingibjorg — Swartz 
in  Blreland  Isles — Hringer — The  three  Princes — The  Paunch — Geirlaug  and 
Groedari — Hermodr  and  Hadvor — Yilfridr  fairer-than-Vala — Jonides,  King’s 
Son,  and  Hildr,  King’s  daughter — The  Farmer’s  three  Daughters — Story  of 
Moertholl — The  Troll  in  the  Stone-Craft — Hlini,  the  King’s  Son — Hlinik,  the 
King’s  Son,  and  Thora,  the  Carl’s  Daughter — Thorsteinn,  the  Carl’s  Son — 
Carl’s  Son,  Little,  Trittle,  and  the  Birds — How  three  Damsels  went  to  fetch 
Fire — A  Giant  Tricked — Bukolla — Another  Bukolla — Thorsteinn,  the  King’s 
Son — The  Carl’s  Daughters — The  Carl’s  Son  and  the  King’s  chief  Herdsman 
— Of  a  Meal-tub — Hans,  the  Carl’s  Son — Sigurdr,  Sack-knocker — Of  Brjam — 
The  Old  Woman’s  Distaff  Knob — Of  a  Butter-Tub — Greyman — The  Brothers 
of  Bakki — Nowl  shouldlaugh  if  I  were  not  dead.  Superstitions — Appendix 
— The  GrimseyMan  and  the  Bear — Death’s  Call — The  Death  Message — The 
Sorb-trees — The  Moon  and  the  Sheep- Stealer — The  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
Ptarmigan. 

Arundell  of  Wardour  (Lord).  Tradition  principally  with  reference 
to  Mythology  and  the  Law  of  Nations.  London,  1872.  8vo.  pp. 
xxix.  431. 

Cap.  i.  The  Law  of  Nations — ii.  The  Law  of  Nature — iii.  Primitive  Life — 
iv.  Chronology  from  the  point  of  view  of  Tradition — v.  Chronology  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Science — vi.  Palmer  on  Egyptian  Chronology — vii.  The 
Tradition  of  the  Human  Race — viii.  Mythology — ix.  Assyrian  Mythology — 
x.  The  Tradition  of  Noah  and  the  Deluge — xi.  Diluvian  Traditions  in  Africa 
and  America — xii.  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  Tradition — xiii.  Noah  and  the 
Golden  Age — xiv.  Sir  Henry  Maine  on  the  Law  of  Nations — xv.  The  Declara¬ 
tion  of  War. 

Ashton  (John).  Chap-books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  with  fac¬ 
similes,  notes,  and  introduction.  London,  1882.  Crown  8vo.,  pp. 
xvi.  486. 

[Contains  103  Chap-books,  and  an  Appendix  giving  a  list  of  Chap-books 
published  in  Aldermary  and  Bow  Churchyards.] 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal :  Classification  of  the  Newars  or  Abo¬ 
rigines  of  Nepal  Proper,  preceded  by  the  most  authentic  Legend 
relative  to  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  race.  Journ.  Asiatic 
Soc.  Bengal  (1834),  iii.  215-221. 
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Aspin  ( J.)  Ancient  customs,  sports,  and  pastimes  of  the  English  ; 
explained  from  authentic  sources,  &c.,  in  a  familiar  manner:  with 
twelve  engravings.  London,  1832.  16mo.  pp.  256. 

Contents:  The  Britons— The  Saxons— The  Danes— The  Normans— The 
English— Coronations  —  Pageants  and  Processions  —  Depositions  —  Martial 
Exercises — Field  Sports— The  Drama  —  Christmas  Gambols— Masques — 
Interlocutory  Plays— May  Games— Lady  of  the  Lamb— Midsummer  Festivi¬ 
ties — St.  Catherine’s  Festival — St.  Clement’s  Festival — Hock'  Tide— Sheep¬ 
shearing  and  Harvest  Home  —  Mothering  Sunday  —  Saints’  Festivals — 
Athletic  Exercises — Games  with  the  Ball — Minstrelsy — Itinerant  Performers 
—  Feats  of  Agility— Trampoline  Feats— Mountebanks— Tinkers— Dancing 
Animals  —  Animals  counterfeited  —  Wodehouses,  or  savage  men — Ilohby 
Horse. 

[This  is  not  a  critical  work.] 

Aubrey  (John).  Remaines  of  Gentilisme  and  Judaisme.  Edited 
and  annotated  [from  the  original  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
Lansdowne,  231]  by  James  Britten.  Published  for  the  Folk-Lore 
Society.  London,  1881.  8vo.  pp.  vii.  273. 

- Miscellanies,  viz.:  Day  Fatality,  Local  Fatality,  Ostenta, 

Omens,  Dreams,  Apparitions,  Voices,  Impulses,  Knockings,  Blows 
Invisible,  Prophesies,  Marvels,  Magick,  Transportation  in  the 
Air,  Visions  in  a  Beril  or  Glass,  Converse  with  Angels  and 
Spirits,  Corpse  Candles  in  Wales,  Oracles,  Extasie,  Glaces  of  Love 
[and]  Envy,  Second-sighted  Persons.  London :  Printed  for  Edward 
Castle,  next  Scotland-yard-Gate  by  Whitehall,  1696.  Sm.  8vo. 
pp.  179. 

The  same  [addition  of  “  The  Discovery  of  Two  Murders  by  an 
Apparition.”]  The  second  edition  with  large  additions,  to  which  is 
prefixed  some  account  of  his  life.  London  [no  date].  Sm.  8vo. 
pp.  236. 

The  same.  A  new  edition  with  considerable  improvements.  Lon¬ 
don,  1784.  Sm.  8vo.  pp.  x.  296. 

The  same.  London,  1857.  12mo. 

Aulnoy  (The  Countess  D’)  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  by  J.  R. 
Planche,  with  illustrations  by  John  Gilbert.  London,  1855.  Crown 
8vo.  pp.  xx.  619. 

Story  List:  Gracieuse  and  Precinet — The  Fair  with  the  Golden  Hair — The 
Bluebird  —  Prince  Sprite  —  Princess  Printaniere  —  Princess  Rosette  —  The 

Golden  Branch — The  Bee  and  the  Orange  Tree — The  Good  Little  Mouse _ 

The  Ram  —  Finette  Cendron  —  Fortunee — Babiole — ;The  Yellow  Dwarf — 
Green  Serpent  — The  Princess  Corpillon — The  Beneficent  Frog — The  Hind 
in  the  Wood  —  The  White  Cat — Belle-Belle;  or  the  Chevalier  Fortune — 
The  Pigeon  and  the  Dove— Princess  Belle-Etoile  and  Prince  Cheri. 

- History  of  the  Tales  of  the  Fairies.  Newly  translated  from 

the  French.  London,  1749.  12mo.  pp.  143. 

Contents:  Graciosa  and  Prince  Persinet — The  Bluebird  and  Fiorina — Prince 
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Avenant  and  the  Beauty  with  Locks  of  Gold — The  King  of  the  Peacocks  and 
the  Princess  Rosetta — Prince  Nonpareil  and  Princess  Brilliant — The  Orange 
Tree  and  its  beloved  Bee. 

Aulnoy  (The  Countess  D’)  Fairy  Tales  and  Novels.  Translated  from 
the  French.  London,  1817.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  vii.  408;  404. 

Contents  :  Vol.  i.  Don  Gabriel — The  Royal  Ram — Finetta — The  Palace  of 
Revenge — Anguiletta — Don  Ferdinand  of  Toledo  —  The  Yellow  Dwarf — 
Young  and  Handsome — The  New  Gentleman- Citizen — The  White  Cat — 
Fortunio — The  Pigeon  and  the  Dove. 

Vol.  ii.  Princess  Fair  Star  and  Prince  Chery — Princess  Carpellona — Perfect 
Rove — The  Knight  Errant  —  Princess  Zamea  and  the  Prince  Almanzon — 
Prince  Elmedorus  and  the  Princess  Alzayda — Princess  Zalmayda  and  the 
Prince  of  Numidia— The  Prince  of  Numidia — The  Prince  Zalmandor  and 
the  Princess  Amandina — The  magnificent  Fairy  and  Prince  Salmacis — The 
Fairy  of  Pleasures  and  the  Cruel  Amerdin — Fiorina;  or  the  Fair  Italian — 
Princess  Leonice — The  tyranny  of  the  Fairies  destroyed — Princess  Melicerta. 

Axon  (William  E.  A.)  The  Legend  of  the  disguised  Knight. 
“  Reliquary,”  viii.  1-8  ;  x.  38-46. 

- Lancashire  and  Cheshire  traditions,  illustrated  by  a  Manu¬ 
script  written  by  Thomas  Barritt,  of  Manchester.  “  Reliquary,” 
xvii  .29-32. 

- The  Haunted  Bridge  ;  or,  the  Man  who  married  a  Ghost. 

Manchester,  1869.  8vo.  pp.  8.  * 

- The  Boggart  of  Orton  Clough.  Manchester,  1869.  8vo. 

pp.  8.  * 

- -  Folk  Song  and  Folk  Speech  of  Lancashire.  On  the 

ballads  and  songs  of  the  county  palatine,  with  notes  on  the  dialect 
in  which  many  of  them  are  written,  and  an  appendix  on  Lancashire 
Folk-Lore.  Manchester.  [1870.]  8vo.  pp.  96.  * 

- The  Black  Knight  of  Ashton,  being  an  account  of  a  visit  to 

Ashton-under-Lyne  to  witness  the  annual  ceremony  of  Riding  the 
Black  Lad,  with  some  tales  and  songs  by  the  way.  Manchester. 
8vo.  pp.  62.  * 

Contains  several  Folk  Tales  and  notes  on  them. 

- Nixon’s  Cheshire  Prophecies,  Xx.  with  an  introductory  essay 

on  popular  prophecies,  ard  an  appendix  containing  the  Legend  of 
Alderley  Edge,  a  Bibliography,  &c.  xx.  Manchester,  1873.  12mo. 
pp.  xxviii.  68.  * 

-  Nixon’s  Cheshire  Prophecies,  reprinted  and  edited  from  the 

best  sources,  and  including  a  copy  of  the  Prophecy  from  an  un¬ 
published  manuscript  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Popular  Pro¬ 
phecies.  [Second  Edition.]  Manchester,  1878.  8vo.  p.  xxxii.  80. 
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Axon  (William  E.  A.)  The  Literary  History  of  Parnell’s  Plermit. 
London,  [1881.]  * 

-  Mother  Shipton :  a  Collection  of  the  earliest  editions  of 

her  Pi’ophecies.  With  an  Introduction.  Manchester,  [1882].  8vo. 
pp.  xxvii.  78.  * 

- The  Legend  of  the  Dead  Lady’s  Ring.  “Reliquary”  for 

January,  1868.)  A  later  extended  and  condensed  article  appeared 
in  the  “  Argonaut,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  349,  350,  and  “  Notes  and  Queries,” 
6th  S.  iv.  5-18.  * 

- . - The  Legend  of  the  Trafford  and  Pilkington  Crest. 

“  Argonaut,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  379,  380.  * 

-  A  Legend  of  Alderley  Edge.  “  Reliquary,”  Oct.  1868. 

vol.  ix.,  pp.  101-106.  * 

- Russian  Funeral  Custom  [and  its  analogy  with  the  Traddha]. 

“Triibner’s  American  and  Oriental  Record,”  1869.  * 

- - - —  The  Legend  of  the  Disguised  Knight.  An  essay  upon 

the  incident  in  the  romance  of  King  Horn  of  the  Bride  recovered  by 
the  ring  dropped  in  the  cup,  with  parallel  English,  French,  Italian, 
German,  Swedish,  and  Sanskrit  Stories.  “  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,”  vol.  ix.  New  Series.  1870.  * 

-  The  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Yorkshire.  “  Proceedings  of 

the  Manchester  Literary  Club,”  1872-4,  pp.  57-60.  * 

Notices  several  Folk  Tales. 

. - A  Manuscript  Volume  by  Thomas  Barritt.  “  Papers  of 

the  Manchester  Literary  Club.”  Vol.  ii.  1876.  Pp.  156-159. 

Notices  of  a  volume  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  rhymed  traditions.  The 
same  MS.  will  be  found  more  fully  described  in  the  “  Reliquary,”  July  1876, 
vol.  xvi.  pp.  29-32,  under  the  title  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Traditions, 
illustrated  by  a  MS.  written  by  Thomas  Barritt.  * 

- Notice  of  a  passage  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  on  the 

Origin  of  certain  Arts  and  Customs,  and  their  introduction  into 
Greece.  “  Proceedings  of  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society  of  Man¬ 
chester.”  Vol.  xvi.  p.  46.  Manchester,  1876.  * 

- Folk-Lore  of  Architecture.  “  British  Architect,”  Feb. 

18th,  1882,  Feb.  25th,  1882.  * 

Ayrton  (M.  Chaplin.)  Child-life  in  Japan,  and  Japanese  Child 
Stories.  London,  1879.  4to.  pp.  xiv.  125. 

Contents  :  Seven  scenes  of  child-life  in  Japan — The  Scrap-book — New 
Year — The  Chrysanthemum  Show — The  Babes  on  the  Sea — Fishsave — Filial 
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Girl  of  Ecliigo — The  Parsley  Queen — A  Wrestler  and  a  Snake — A  Fire  Carriage 
from  Hell — The  Two  Daughters  of  Okada — Second  Sight — Games— Ap¬ 
pendix  :  The  Games  and  Sports  of  Japanese  children. 

B.  (x.  A  most  wicked  work  of  a  wretched  Witch  wrought  on  Richard 
Burt.  Pi’inted  by  R.  B.  for  W.  Barley,  1592.  4to.  [Hazlitt.]  * 

B.,  N.  Crossing  of  Proverbs ;  Crosse  Answeres  and  Crosse  Humours. 
By  B.  N.,  Gent.  At  London,  printed  for  John  Wright,  and  are  to 
to  be  solde  at  his  shop  without  Newgate,  at  the  signe  of  the  Bible. 

1616.  12mo. 

[No  perfect  copy  of  this  is  known — Collier,  Hazlitt.  The  British  Museum 
has  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  second  part.] 

B.,  R.  Adagia  Scotica  ;  or,  a  collection  of  Scotch  Proverbs  and  Pro¬ 
verbial  Phrases  collected  by  R.  B.  Very  usefull  and  delightfull. 
London,  printed  for  Nath.  Brooke,  &c.  1668.  12mo.  30  leaves. 
The  adages  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

Babington  (Benjamin).  The  adventures  of  the  Gooroo  Paramartan, 
a  tale  in  the  Tamul  language  ;  accompanied  by  a  translation  and 
vocabulary,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  first  story.  London, 
1822.  Sm.  4to.  pp.  243. 

Bacon  (Friar.)  The  famous  Historie  of  Fryer  Bacon.  Containing 
the  wonderfull  things  that  he  did  in  his  life  :  also  the  manner  of  his 
death,  with  the  Hues  and  deaths  of  the  two  conjurors,  Bungye  and 
Vandermast.  Yery  pleasant  and  delightfull  to  be  read.  Printed 
at  London  by  E.  A.,  for  Francis  Grove,  &c.,  1629.  Black  letter. 
4to.  26  leaves. 

Bagg  (Stanley  Clark).  The  Antiquities  and  Legends  of  Durham,  a 
lecture  before  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Montreal. 
Montreal,  1866.  8vo.  pp.  21. 

Baker  (Anne  Elizabeth).  Glossary  of  Northamptonshire  :  Words 
and  Phrases,  with  examples  of  their  Colloquial  use,  and  illustrations 
from  various  authors,  to  which  are  added  the  Customs  of  the  County. 
London,  1854.  2  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  xviii.  410,  439. 

The  following  customs  are  noted  in  the  Glossary: — Yol.  i.  April  Fool  Day — 
Booting — Boxing  Day — Clipping  Posies-*-Duck  under  the  water — Dyzemas 
Day — Feast — Fig  Sunday — Gooding — Harvest  Cart — Hot  Cross  Bun  Day — 
Lady  Coventry — Largess — Lowbelling. 

Vol.  ii.  Merells  or  Morris — Mill  or  Shepherd’s  Mill — Mop — Morris  Dance — 
Mothering  Sunday — Nine  Holes  or  Trunks — Nine  Men’s  Merells — Oak  Apple 
Day — Old  Shoe — Pancake  Bell — Pancake  Day — Plough  Monday — Posses- 
sioning — Proping — Riding — Royal  Oak  Day — Seed  Cake — Shepherd’s  Hey 
— Statee  or  Stattis — Yalentining  Waits. 

Appendix:  Bishop  Blaze — May  Day — Mumming — Whitsun  Ale — St.  Cathe¬ 
rine’s  Day — Cushion  Dance. 
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Baring-Gould.  See  “  Gould.” 

Barrett  (Francis).  The  Magus,  or  Celestial  Intelligencer  ;  being  a 
complete  system  of  Occult  Philosophy.  In  three  books,  containing 
the  ancient  and  modern  practice  of  the  Cabalistic  Art,  Natural  and 
Celestial  Magic,  &c. ;  showing  the  wonderful  effects  that  may  be 
performed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Celestial  Influences,  the  occult 
properties  of  Metals,  Herbs,  and  Stones,  and  the  application  of 
active  to  passive  principles.  Exhibiting  the  sciences  of  Natural 
Magic ;  Alchymy,  or  Hermetic  Philosophy ;  also  the  nature, 
creation,  and  fall  of  man ;  his  natural  and  supernatural  gifts  ;  the 
magical  power  inherent  in  the  soul,  &c.;  with  a  great  variety  of 
rare  Experiments  in  Natural  Magic ;  the  constellation  practice,  or 
talismanic  magic ;  the  nature  of  the  elements,  stars,  planets, 
signs,  &c.  ;  the  construction  and  composition  of  all  sorts  of  magic 
seals,  images,  rings,  glasses,  &c.;  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  numbers, 
characters  and  figures  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  magnetism,  and 
cabalistical  or  ceremonial  magic ;  in  which  the  secret  mysteries  of 
the  cabals  are  explained;  the  operations  of  good  and  evil  spirits  ; 
all  kinds  of  cabalistic  figures,  tables,  seals,  and  names,  with  their 
use,  &c.  The  times  (bonds),  offices,  and  conjuration  of  spirits. 
To  which  is  added  “  Biographia  Antiqua,  or  the  Lives  of  the  most 
eminent  Philosophers,  Magi,  &c.”  The  whole  illustrated  with  a 
great  variety  of  curious  engravings,  magical  and  cabalistical 
figures,  &c.  London,  1801.  4to.  Two  books  in  one  vol.  Pp.  xviii. 
175;  198. 

[The  second  book  has  a  separate  and  different  title  to  the  above,  the  only 
important  difference  being  “  to  which  is  added  a  translation  of  the  works  of 
Tritemius  of  Spanheim,  viz.,  ‘  His  Book  of  Secret  Things  and  Spirits.’  ”] 

Basile  (Giambattista).  The  Pentamerone,  or  the  Story  of  Stories, 
fun  for  the  little  ones.  Translated  from  the  Neapolitan  by  John 
Edward  Taylor.  London,  1848.  16mo.  pp.  v.  404. 

Story  List  :  The  Myrtle— Peruonto — Vardiello — The  Flea — Cenerentola — 
The  Merchant — The  Goat  Face — The  Enchanted  Doe — Petrosinella — The 
Three  Sisters — Violet — Gagliuso — The  Serpent — The  She  Bear — The  Dove — 
Cannetella— Corvetto— The  Booby— The  Stone  in  the  Cock’s  Head— The 
Three  Enchanted  Princes— The  Dragon— The  Two  Cakes— The  Seven  Doves 

_ The  Raven — The  Mouths — Pintosmalto— The  Golden  Root— Sun,  Moon 

and  Talia — Nennillo  and  Nennella— The  Three  Citrons. 

Baskerville  (Alfred).  Legends  of  the  Rhine.  Bonn,  1878.  Crown 
8vo.  pp.  viii.  118. 

Contents:  Cologne  Cathedral— Hermann  Gryn ;  or  the  Fight  with  the 
Lion— Richmodis  von  Aducht— Ursula  and  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins— 
The  Monk  —  The  High  Cross  —  The  Drachenfels  —  The  Wolkenburg  — 
The  Stromherg — The  Rose  of  Rosenau — The  Abbot  of  Heisterbach — The 
Sceptic  of  Heisterbach— The  Nightingale  Grove— Roland  and  Hildegund— 
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The  Magic  Ring — The  Manenberg — The  Brothers-i-Lorelei — Lorelei,  the 
sorceress  of  B&charach — The  Seven  Sisters — The  Pfalz — The  Castle  of 
Gutenfels — The  Ride  to  the  Wedding — The  Mouse  Tower — Uta — Broemser 
and  Gisela — Eigenhard  and  Emma — Bishop  Hatto  and  Adalbert  von  Baben- 
berg — Henry  von  Meissen,  surnamed  Erauenlob. 

Batman  (Stephen).  The  Golden  Booke  of  the  Leaden  Goddes. 
Wherein  is  described  the  vayne  imaginations  of  Heathe  Pagans,  and 
counterfaiet  Christians  :  wyth  a  description  of  their  seuerall  Tables 
[Fables  ?],  what  ech  of  their  Pictures  signified.  By  Stephen  Bat¬ 
man,  Student  in  Diuinitie.  Anno  1577.  * 

Beal  (Rev.  S.).  The  Story  of  the  Faithful  Deer.  “  Indian  Antiquary,” 
vol,  viii.  pp.  253-254. 

-  Cinderella — Hephaestus — Kuvera.  “  Academy,”  July  3, 

1880.  “  Indian  Antiquary,”  ix.  203-204. 

-  The  Story  of  the  Merchant  who  struck  his  Mother.  “  Indian 

Antiquary,”  ix.  224-226. 

-  Some  Remarks  on  Mithraic  Worship  in  the  Western  World. 

“  Arthteologia  iEliana,”  vol.  viii.  (n.s.),  pp.  141-153. 

Beames  (John).  Folk-Lore  of  Orissa.  “  Indian  Antiquary,”  vol.  i. 
(1872)  pp.  168-170  ;  211-212. 

-  A  Lake  Legend  of  the  Central  Provinces.  “  Indian 

Antiquary,”  vol.  i.  pp.  190-191. 

- Indigenous  Literature  of  Orissa.  “  Indian  Antiquary.” 

Beattie  (William)  Notes  on  Glastonbury.  The  Legends,  The 
Thom,  The  Abbots,  etc.  “  Journ.  Arch.  Ass.”  xii.  328-343. 

Bekker  (Balthazar),  The  World  Bewitched ;  or,  an  examination  of 
the  common  opinions  concerning  Spirits  ;  their  nature,  power, 
administration,  and  operations;  as  also  the  effects  men  are  able  to 
produce  by  their  Communication.  Printed  for  R.  Baldwin  in  Warwick 
Lane,  1695.  [Vol.  i.  only  printed.]  12mo.  pp.  lxxviii.  264. 

Contains  chapters  on  opinions  concerning  God  and  Spirits  to  be  found  in 
Greek  and  Latin  authors;  remains  of  Paganism  in  Europe;  opinions  and 
practices  of  African  heathens’;  opinions  and  practices  in  America  ;  opinions 
of  the  Jews ;  doctrine  of  spirits  amongst  the  Mahomedans. 

Bell  (Robert).  Ancient  Poems,  Ballads,  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry 
of  England.  London,  1857.  8vo.  Pp.  252.  * 

Bell  (William).  Shakespeare’s  Puck,  and  his  Folks-lore,  illustrated 
from  the  superstitions  of  all  Nations,  but  more  especially  from  the 
earliest  Religion  and  Rites  of  Northern  Europe  and  the  Wends. 
London,  1852.  3  vols,  cr.  8vo.  pp.  332,  344,  249. 
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Benas  (Mr.  Baron  Louis).  Semitic  Proverbs.  “  Proceedings  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,”  1868-69,  pp.  228- 


245. 


Benett  (W.  C.)  Oudh  Folk-Lore  ;  a  legend  of  Balrampur.  “  Indian 
Antiquary,”  vol.  i.  (1872),  p.  148. 


Bennett  (Charles  H.)  Proverbs  with  Pictures.  London,  1859.  4to< 
48  plates  including  title.  * 

Beresford  (W.)  Notes  on  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Borders  of 
Staffordshire: — Superstitions.  “  Reliquary,”  vii.  100-103. 


Beves  (Sir),  of  Hamtoun.  A  metrical  Romance  now  first  edited 
from  the  Auchinleck  MS.  “  Maitland  Club,”  Edinburgh,  1838. 
4to.  pp.  xxix.  169. 


Presented  to  the  Members  of  the  Maitland  Club  by  William  B.  D.  D.  Turnbull. 

Lordinges  herknetb  to  me  tale  ; 

Is  merier  than  the  nightingale, 

*  *  *  * 


Thus  endeth  Beues  of  Hamtoun, 
Godde  yeue  vs  alle  is  benesoun  1 

Amen. 


Contains  4440  lines. 


Biddulph  (Major  J.).  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  Calcutta  (Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office),  1880.  8vo.  Pp.  vi.  164  ;  and  Appendices, 
pp.  clxix. 

The  chapters  on  Folk  lore  are— vii.  Habits  and  Customs  ;  viii.  Festivals ; 
ix.  Past  and  Present  Religions. 

Black  (William  George).  Folk  Medicine.  “  Journ.  Arch.  Ass.” 
vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  327-332. 

- On  Colour  in  Folk  Medicine.  “  The  Antiquary,”  vol.  i. 

pp.  110-113. 

- See  “  Folk-Lore  Record.” 


Bland  (Robert).  Proverbs  chiefly  taken  from  the  Adagia  of  Erasmus, 
with  explanations  ;  and  further  illustrated  by  corresponding  examples 
from  the  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  English  languages.  London 
1814.  2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  xviii.  289 ;  248. 

Blake  (John  F.)  Astronomical  Myths,  based  on  Flammarion’s 
“  History  of  the  Heavens.”  London,  1877.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
pp.  xiii.  431. 

Contents:  Cap.  i.  The  first  beginnings  of  Astronomy,  ii.  Astronomy  of 
the  Celts,  iii.  Origin  of  the  Constellations,  iv.  The  Zodiac,  v.  The  Pleiades. 

vi.  The  nature  and  structure  of  the  Heavens  according  to  the  Ancients. 

vii.  The  Celestial  Harmony,  viii.  Astronomical  systems,  ix.  The  terrestial 
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world  of  the  Ancients — cosmography  and  geography,  x.  Cosmography  and 
geography  of  the  Church,  xi.  Legendary  worlds  of  the  middle  ages, 
xii.  Eclipses  and  Comets,  xiii.  The  greatness  and  the  fall  of  Astrology, 
xiv.  Time  and  the  Calendar,  xv.  The  end  of  the  world. 

Bleek  (W.  H.  J.)  Reynard  the  Fox  in  South  Africa  ;  or,  Hottentot 
Fables  and  Tales.  Chiefly  translated  from  original  manuscripts  in 
the  library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.  London, 
1864.  8vo.  pp.  xxxi.  94. 

Contents  :  Jackal  Fables — Tortoise  Fables — Baboon  Fables — Lion  Fables 
—Various  Fables  :  How  a  Narna  woman  outwitted  the  elephants;  A  bad 
sister — Sun  and  Moon  Fables — Heitsi  Eibip  and  other  Legends — Household 
Tales  ;  The  Little  Wise  Woman  :  The  Unreasonable  Child  to  whom  the  dog 
gave  its  deserts,  or  a  recipe  for  getting  any  one  to  sleep. 

■  -  A  Brief  Account  of  Bushman  Folk-Lore  and  other  Texts. 

Second  Report  concerning  Bushman  Researches,  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  command 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor.  .  London  and  Cape  Town.  1875. 
Folio,  pp.  21. 

Contents  :  Letters  respecting  the  importance  of  a  speedy  collection  of  South 
African  Native  Folk-Lore— General  Report — Mythology,  Fables,  Legends  and 
Poetry:  The  Mantis,  Sun  and  Moon,  Stars,  Animal  Fables,  Legends,  Poetry 
—History  (National  and  Personal):  Animals  and  their  habits;  Adventures 
with  them  in  hunting ;  P ersonal  history ;  Customs  and  superstitions ;  Geneal¬ 
ogies  ;  Words  and  Sentences. 

Blind  (Karl).  The  Teutouic  Tree  of  Existence.  u  Frazer’s  Maga¬ 
zine,”  January,  1877.  Vol.  xv.  (n  s.)  pp.  101-117. 

- -  The  Barbarossa  Legend.  “  Cornhill  Mag.”  April,  1870.  * 

-  Freia-Holda,  the  Germanic  Goddess  of  Love.  “  Cornhill 

Mag.”  May,  1872.  * 

-  The  Germanic  World  of  Gods.  “  North  American  Review,” 

Oct.  1872.  * 

- -  How  I  came  to  Study  Mythology.  “  Cassell’s  Mag.” 

April,  1872.  * 

- -  Germanic  Mythology.  “  Contemporary  Review,”  March, 

1874.  * 

-  Fire-burial  among  our  Germanic  Forefathers:  a  Record 

of  the  Poetry  and  History  of  Teutonic  Cremation.  Longmans 

Green  and  Co.  London,  1875.  * 

■  - -  The  White  Woman  of  German  Castles.  “  Gentleman’s 

Mag.”  June,  1876.  * 

-  The  Boar’s  Head  Dinner  at  Oxford,  and  a  Germanic  Sun- 

God.  “  Gentleman’s  Mag.”  January,  1877.  * 

F  2 
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Blind  (Karl).  An  Old  German  Poem  and  a  Yedic  Hymn.  u  Fraser/’ 
June,  1877.  * 

-  The  Ethic  Ideas  of  the  Edda.  “  University  Magazine,” 

April  and  May,  1878.  "  * 

- Discovery  of  Odinic  Songs  in  Shetland.  “Nineteenth 

Century,”  June,  1879.  * 

- -  Wodan  the  Wild  Huntsman,  and  The  Wandering  Jew. 

“  Gentleman’s  Mag.”  July,  1880.  * 

- Scottish,  Shetlandic,  and  German  Water  Tales.  “  Con¬ 
temporary  Review,”  Aug.-Oct.  1881.  * 

■ - New  Finds  in  Shetlandic  and  Welsh  Folk-Lore.  “  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Mag.”  March  and  April,  1882.  * 

Blunt  (Rev.  John  Janies).  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Cus¬ 
toms  Discoverable  in  Modern  Italy  and  Sicily.  London,  1823. 
8vo.  pp.  xvi.  293. 

Contents  :  Cap.  i.  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Religion  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  ii.  On  Saints,  iii.  On  the  Virgin,  iv.  On  the  Festival  of  St. 
Agatha  at  Catania,  v.  On  the  Churches  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  vi.  On  the 
Religious  Services  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Italians  and  Sicilians,  vii.  On  the 
Mendicant  Monks,  viii.  On  sacred  Dramas,  ix.  On  the  dramatic  nature  of 
the  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Italy,  x.  On  charms,  xi.  On  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead.  xii.  On  the  Agriculture  of  Italy,  xiii.  On  the  Towns,  Houses, 
Utensils,  &c.,  of  the  Italians  and  Sicilians,  xiv.  On  the  ordinary  Habits, 
lood,  and  Dress  of  the  Italians  and  Sicilians,  xv.  Miscellaneous  coinci¬ 
dences  of  Character  between  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Italians. 

Blunt  (Rev.  J.  H.)  St.  Outhbert  and  his  Patrimony.  “Journal 
Arch.  Ass.”  xxii.  420-442. 

Bohn  (Henry  George).  A  Handbook  of  Proverbs;  comprising  an 
entire  re-publication  of  Ray’s  Collection  of  English  Proverbs, 
with  his  additions  from  foreign  languages,  and  a  complete  alpha¬ 
betical  index,  in  which  are  introduced  large  additions,  as  well  of 
proverbs  as  of  sayings,  sentences,  maxims,  and  phrases.  London, 
1855.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  583. 

-  A  Polyglot  of  Proverbs;  comprising  French,  Italian, 

German,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish,  with  English 
translations  and  a  general  Index.  London,  1857.  8vo.  pp.  iv. 
579.  ™ 

Borde  (Andrew).  Merie  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of  Gotam,  gathered 
together  by  A.  B.  of  Phisike  Doctour.  Imprinted  at  London  in 
Flet  Street, beneath  the  Conduit  at  the  signe  of  S.  John  Euangelist, 
by  Thomas  Colwell  (n.  d.)  12mo.  Black  letter. 
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Borde  (Andrew).  The  same.  Printed  by  Henry  Wykes  (n.d.) 
12mo. 

-  The  same.  London,  1613.  12mo. 

- The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of  Gottam,  gathered 

together  by  A.  B.  of  Phisicke,  Doctor.  [Woodcut  of  the  hedging 
in  of  the  cuckoo].  Printed  at  London  by  B[ernard]  A[lsop]  and 
T[homas  Fawcet]  for  Michael  Sparke,  dwelling  in  Greene  A[r]bor, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Bible,  1630.  12mo.  Black  letter,  12 

leaves  including  title. 

- Merie  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of  Gotham.  London,  1650.  8vo. 

- The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of  Gotam.  By  A.  B., 

Doctor  of  Physick.  Printed  by  J.  R.  for  G.  Coniers,  at  the  Golden 
Ring  on  Ludgate  Hill,  and  J.  Deacon,  at  the  Angel  in  Guiltspur 
Street  Without  Newgate,  (n.  d.)  12mo.  pp.  22  and  title  page. 
Black  letter. f 

Bottrell  (William).  Traditions  and  Hearthside  Stories  of  West  Corn¬ 
wall.  Penzance,  1870.  8vo.  pp.  vi.  287. 

Contents  :  The  Giants  of  Towednak — The  Giants  of  Carn  Galva — The 
Giants  of  Trecrobben  and  the  Mount — The  Giant  of  Portreath — The  Giant 
Bolster  of  St.  Ann’s — The  Piskey-led  Traveller’s  Ride  over  the  Hills — Uter 
Bosence  and  the  Piskey — The  old  wandering  Droll-teller  of  the  Lizard,  and 
his  Story  of  the  Mermaid  and  the  Man  of  Cury — The  White  Witch,  or 
Charmer  of  Zennor — Annual  Visit  of  the  West  Country  Folks  to  the  Pellar 
of  Helston  to  have  their  protection  renewed — The  Pellar  and  Tom  Treva’s 
Cows — The  Ghost  of  Stythians — The  Ghost-layer — Betty  Toddy  and  her 
Gown — A  St.  Just  Droll — Sketches  in  Penzance — The  Self-taught  Architect 
of  the  Land’s  End — The  Schooldays  and  Home  of  Pellew — Parson  Spry  and 
his  Wooden  Horse — Cornish  Pulpit  Retorts  forty  years  ago — The  Ghosts  of 
Chapel  Street  and  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  Yard— A  Legend  of  Tolcarn— Newlyn, 
our  Jan’s  Brath  and  the  Particular  Lodger — The  Haunted  Mansion  of  the 
Keigwins- — Dolly  Pentreath — Nancy  Trenoweth,  the  fair  Daughter  of  the 
Miller  of  Alsia — Lamorna  Cove  ;  The  Dwelling  of  Chenance  ;  Joan’s  Trip 
to  Penzance  on  Christmas  Eve — Bosava,  the  Demon  Mason,  and  Lenine,  the 
Cobbler — Trewoof  and  the  Old  Mansion  of  the  Levelis  —  The  Haunted 
Chamber  and  the  Maltsman — The  Gardens  of  Trewoof — The  Haunted  Mill- 
pool  of  Trove  and  the  Crusaders. 

- The  same.  Second  Series.  Penzance,  1874  (?).  8vo. 

Pp.  iv.  iv.  300.  * 

[This  is  not  at  the  British  Museum.] 

- Stories  and  Folk-Lore  of  West  Cornwall.  Third  Series. 

Penzance,  1880.  8vo.  Pp.  vii.  200. 

Contents  :  Legends  of  Ladock — The  Prize  Wrestler  and  Demon — The 
Feathered  Fiend — The  Ghosts  of  Kenegie — Laying  Wild  Harris’s  Ghost — 
Cornish  Castles — The  Haunted  Lawyer — Hallantide  ;  or,  a  St.  Just  Feast 
Fifty  Years  Ago  —  Mill  Stories  —  A  Poor  Tinner’s  Feast — An  Old  Droll 


f  British  Museum  copy  has  in  pencil,  “  I  gave  eight  pounds  for  this  unbound .” 
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about  a  Poor  Tinner’s  Feast — A  Madron  Feast  of  Fifty  Years  Ago — Zennor 
Hearthside  Stories — From  Penzance  to  Cara  Galya  ;  noteworthy  objects  by  the 
way — The  Penzance  of  our  Grandfathers — Local  Nicknames — A  Cornish 
Droll — Betty  Toddy  and  her  Gown — The  Ghost  Layer — Cornish  Dialogues — 
Christmas  Carols — Ancient  Midsummer  Customs — The  “  Hilla  ” — Ancient 
Cornish  Language  in  the  Colonies — Cornish  words  in  use — Cornish  obser¬ 
vances  with  regard  to  the  Sun  and  the  Moon — Cornish  Conjuror’s  charms 
against  Witchcraft — Piskies — Old  Cornish  words — Glossary  of  Local  words. 

Bottrell  (William).  Cornish  Beliefs  with  regard  to  the  Moon. 
“Reliquary,”  xiv.  p.  160. 

- - -  Cornish  Conjuror’s  Charms  against  Witchcraft,  “  Reli¬ 
quary,”  xv.  pp.  43-44. 

-  Cornish  Superstitions.  The  Pellar  and  Tom  Treva’s  Cows. 

“  Reliquary,”  xv.  pp.  111-113. 

Bourne  (Henry).  Antiquitates  Vulgares ;  or  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Common  People ;  giving  an  Account  of  several  of  their  Opinions 
and  Ceremonies,  with  proper  reflections  upon  each  of  them,  show¬ 
ing  which  may  be  retain’d  and  which  ought  to  be  laid  aside. 
Newcastle,  mdocxxv.  8vo.  pp.  xx.  232,  and  Index. 

Contents  :  Cap.  i.  Of  the  Soul-Bell.  ii.  Of  Watching  the  Dead.  iii.  Of 
following  the  Corpse  to  the  Grave,  iv.  Garlands  in  Country  Churches. 
v-_  Of  bowing  towards  the  Altar  on  first  coming  into  Church,  vi.  Of  the 
Time  of  Cock  Crow.  vii.  Of  Churchyards,  viii.  Of  visiting  Wells  and 
Foundations,  ix.  Of  Omens,  x.  Of  the  Country  Conversation  on  a  Winter’s 
Evening,  xi.  Of  the  form  of  Exorcising  a  Haunted  House,  xii.  Of  Satur¬ 
day  Afternoon,  xiii.  Of  the  Yule  Clog  and  Christmas  Candle,  xiv.  Of 
adorning  the  Windows  at  Christmas  with  Laurel,  xv.  Of  the  Christmas 
Carol,  xvi.  New  Year’s  Day  Ceremonies,  xvii.  Of  the  Twelfth  Day. 
xviii.  Of  St.  Paid’s  Day.  xix.  Of  Candlemas  Day.  xx.  Of  Valentine  Day. 
xxi  Of  Shrovetide,  xxii.  Of  Palm  Sunday,  xxiii.  Of  rising  early  on 
Easter  Day.  xxiv.  Of  Easter  Holidays,  xxv.  Of  May  Day.  xxvi.  Of 
Parochial  Perambulations,  xxvii.  Of  Midsummer  Eve.  xxviii.  Of  the  Feast 
of  Sheep  Sheering,  xxix.  Of  Michaelmas,  xxx.  Of  the  Country  Wake, 
xxxi.  Of  the  Harvest  Supper. 

- - - See  “  Brand.” 

Bowring  ([Sir]  John).  Servian  Popular  Poetry,  translated  by. 
London,  1827.  12mo.  pp.  xlviii.  235. 

Contents;  Introduction — Historical,  Traditional,  and  Religious  Ballads: 
Abduction  of  the  Beautiful  Iconia;  The  Step-sisters;  The  Brothers;  Duka 
Leka  ;  Ajkuna’s  Marriage;  Illness  of  Prince  Mujo  ;  Finding  of  the  Head 
of  Lazar;  Jelitza  and  her  Brothers;  Hassan  Aga’s  Wife’s  Lament;  .Tak- 
shich’s  Partitioning ;  The  Building  of  Skadra;  Battle  of  Kossova  ;  The 
Holy  Nicholas;  Erdelska’s  Banitza ;  The  Moorish  King’s  Daughter;  Marko 
and  the  1  urks  ;  Death  of  Kralevich  Marko — Lyrics,  Songs,  and  Occasional 
Poems  [short  poems  with  fancy  titles]. 

Boyle  (J.  A.).  Telugu  Ballad  Poetry.  “  Indian  Antiquary,”  1874. 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  1-6. 
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Boyer  (Abel).  The  compleat  French  Master  for  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 


men,  containing  a . Grammar,  a . Vocabulary, . 

Phrases,  Dialogues, . Poetry, . Songs,  a  collection  of 


choice  Proverbs,  both  French  and  English,  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
best  French  Works  ;  the  fourteenth  edition,  carefully  corrected  and 
much  improved.  London,  1744.  Sm.  8vo.  pp.  416.  * 

[The  Proverbs  occur  at  pp.  405-41 2. J 

Brady  (John).  Clavis  Calendaria;  or  a  Compendious  Analysis  of  the 
Calendar;  illustrated  with  ecclesiastical,  historical,  and  classical 
anecdotes.  London,  1812.  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  xxxv.  371,  376. 
[Arranged  under  months,  week-days,  and  days  of  the  month.] 

- The  Credulity  of  our  Forefathers  :  consisting  of  extracts 

from  Brady’s  Clavis  Calendaria,  or  Key  to  the  Calendar.  London, 
1826.  8vo.  pp.  81. 

-  Varieties  of  Literature ;  being  principally  selections  from 

the  portfolio  of  the  late  John  Brady,  arranged  and  adapted  for 
publication  by  John  Henry  Brady,  his  son.  London,  1826.  8vo. 
pp.  v.  295. 

Contents:  Collection  of  Proverbs — Miscellanea  from  various  authorities — 
Curious  Derivations — The  Derivations  of  the  Names  of  Places — Index  to 
Proverbs — Index  to  Miscellanea. 

Braid  (James).  Magic,  Witchcraft,  Animal  Magnetism,  Hypnotism, 
and  Electro  Biology;  being  a  digest  of  the  latest  views  of  the  author 
on  these  subjects;  third  edition  greatly  enlarged,  embracing  obser¬ 
vations  on  J.  C.  Colquhoun’s  “  History  of  Magic,”  &c.  London, 
1852.  12mo.  pp.  122. 

Brand  (John).  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  including  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Bourne’s  Antiquitates  Vulgares,  with  Addenda  to 
every  chapter  of  that  work ;  as  also  an  Appendix,  containing  such 
articles  on  the  subject  as  have  been  omitted  by  that  author.  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  1777.  8vo.  pp.  xix.  430. 

Contents  :  Same  as  Bourne’s  Antiquitates  Vulgares  —  Appendix  Of 
Pasche,  or  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Paste  Eggs  —  Of  Tabacco  —  Of 
Witches— Of  Carlings  —  Pancake  Tuesday— Of  the  King  Finger — Of  the 
saying  “  I’ll  pledge  you  ”— Of  All  Hallow  Even — Of  the  meaning  of  the  old 
saw,  “  Five  sorts  of  men,”  &c.— Of  the  True  Love  Knot— Of  the  custom  of 
Blessing  Persons  when  they  sneeze — Of  Royal  Oak  Day — Of  Martinmass — 
Of  Fairs — Of  the  customs  in  Schools  on  St.  Nicholas  Day— Of  the  Gule  of 
of  August,  commonly  called  Lammas  Day— Of  the  vulgar  saying,  “  Under 
the  Rose  ” — Of  the  Silly  How,  that  is  the  holy  or  fortunate  cap  of  Hood — Of 
the  Phenomenon  vulgarly  called  Will  or  Kitty  with  the  Wisp,  or  Jack  with 
aLanthom— Of  the  Borrowing  Days— Of  Cock-fighting— Of  the  vulgar 
superstitions  concerning  the  Moon— Of  Second-sight— Of  Dreams— Of  the 
vulgar  saying,  “  Deuce  take  yon  ”— Of  the  Long  Poles  which  are  used  as 
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signs  to  barber’s  shops — Gypsies— Of  the  Wandering  Jew — Of  the  vulgar 
saying  that  a  husband  wears  horns,  or  is  a  cornute  when  his  wife  proves 
false  to  him,  also  the  meaning  of  the  word  cuckold — First  of  April,  All 
Fool’s  Day — Miscellaneous,  additional  remarks. 

Brand  (John).  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  chiefly  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  our  vulgar  customs,  ceremonies,  and  superstitions. 
By  John  Brand,  M.A. ;  arranged  and  revised,  with  additions,  by 
[Sir]  Henry  Ellis.  London,  1813.  2  vols.  4to.  pp.  xxvi.  486  ; 

xi.  731. 

- -  The  same,  new  edition.  London,  1841.  3  vols.  12mo.  pp. 

xx.  296;  iv.  299;  iv.  288. 

- The  same.  London  (Bohn),  1877.  3  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xx. 

539  ;  v.  522 ;  iv.  499. 

- The  same.  London,  1880.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  807 

- -  Popular  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  :  comprising  notices 

of  the  moveable  and  immovable  Feasts,  Customs,  Superstitions, 
and  Amusements  past  and  present.  Edited  from  the  materials  col¬ 
lected  by  John  Brand,  F.S.A.,  with  very  large  corrections  and 
additions  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  London,  1870.  3  vols.  8vo. 

pp.  ix.  304,  366,  381. 

Vol.  i.  The  Calendar,  ii.  Customs  and  Ceremonies,  iii.  Superstitions. 
[Only  350  copies  printed,  of  which  50  are  onl  arge  paper.  ] 

Bray  (Mrs.  Eliza).  Traditions,  Legends,  Superstitions,  and  Sketches 
of  Devonshire,  on  the  Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy,  illus¬ 
trative  of  its  Manners,  Customs,  History,  Antiquities,  Scenery,  and 
Natural  History,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 
London,  1838.  8vo.  3  vols.  pp.  iv.  394,  356,  373. 

-  The  Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy ;  their  Natural 

History,  Manners,  Customs,  Superstitions,  Scenery,  Antiquities, 
Eminent  Persons,  &c.,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  the  late  Robert 
Southey,  Esq.  New  edition.  London,  1879.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xiii 
457,  444. 

[A  new  edition  of  the  preceding  volume  much  abridged.] 

Brett  (William  Henry).  Legends  and  Myths  of  the  Aboriginal 
Indians  of  British  Guiana.  London,  no  date.  Cr.  8vo.  pp.  vi. 
206. 

In  Verse— Contents:  Origin  of  Living  Creatures— Origin  of  the  White 
Race  The  Fire  and  the  Flood — Ideas  of  a  Future  State — Arawanili  and  the 
Orehu— Biter  Bit— Arawidi-The  Cannibal  Mounds— The  Fight  on  the 
Bowruma— The  Fight  on  the  Haimara  Cabura— The  Fight  on  the  Waiini— 
Alliance  and  Intercourse  with  White  Men— Legend  of  Okonorote— Of  the 
Drought— Of  the  Great  Waters- Of  Korobona— Waran  Ideas  of  Departed 
Souls — Legend  of  Abore  (the  Warau  Father  of  Inventions) — Sequel  to  the 
Ancient  Legend— The  Carib  War  Path— The  War  on  the  Orinoco— The  First 
People— The  First  Cultivation— The  Rock  and  the  Wood— Legend  of  Amali- 
vaca— Of  Manarowa— Conclusion. 
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[Brewer  (Thomas)].  The  Life  and  Death  of  the  merry  Deuil  of 
Edmonton,  with  the  pleasant  Pranks  of  Smug  the  Smith,  Sir  John 
and  Mine  Host  of  the  George  about  the  stealing  of  Venison.  By 
T.  B.  London.  Printe  d  by  T.  P.  for  Francis  Faulkner,  dwelling 
over  against  St.  Margaret’s  Hill,  in  Southwark,  1631.  4to.  black 
letter.  # 

- The  same.  Reprinted  from  this  edition  in  1819.  8vo. 

- The  merry  jests  of  Smug  the  Smith,  or  the  Life  and  Death 

of  the  merry  Divel  of  Edmonton,  with  the  pleasant  pranks  of  Smug 
the  Smith,  Sir  John  and  Mine  Host  of  the  George,  about  the  stealing 
of  Venison.  Whereunto  is  added  Mr.  Peter’s  Fables  and  Smug’s 
Ghost.  By  T.  Brewer,  Gent.  London,  Printed  for  Francis  Coles, 
dwelling  in  the  Old  Bayley,  1657.  4to.  black  letter,  20  leaves. 

Brewster  (Sir  David).  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  addressed  to  Sir 
Sir  Walter  Scot.  New  York,  1845.  12mo.  pp.  314. 

— ■  ~  —  The  same,  new  edition  with  introductory  chapters  on  the 

Being  and  Faculties  of  Man,  and  additional  phenomena  of  Natural 
Magic,  by  J.  A.  Smith.  London,  1868.  8vo.  pp.  424. 

Brinton  (Daniel  G.)  The  Myths  of  the  New  World  ;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Symbolism  and  Mythology  of  the  Red  Race  of  America.  New 
York,  1868.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  307. 

Contents:  Cap.  i.  General  considerations  of  the  Red  Race.  ii.  The  idea  of 
God.  iii.  The  sacred  number,  its  origin  and  applications,  iv.  The  symbols 
of  the  Bird  and  the  Serpent,  v.  The  myths  of  Water,  Eire,  and  Thunder¬ 
storm.  vi.  The  supreme  Gods  of  the  Red  Race.  vii.  The  myths  of  the 
Creation,  the  Deluge,  the  Epochs  of  Nature,  and  the  Last  Day.  viii.  The 
Origin  of  Man.  ix.  The  Soul  and  its  Destiny,  x.  The  native  Priesthood, 
xi.  The  influence  of  the  native  Religions  on  the  Moral  and  Social  Life  of  the 
Race.  Index. 

- The  Names  of  the  Gods  in  the  Kiche  Myths,  Central 

America.  Philadelphia,  1881.  8vo.  pp.  37. 

- The  Books  of  Chilan  Balam,  the  Prophetic  and  Historic 

Records  of  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan.  Philadelphia  [1882].  8vo. 
pp.  19. 

Briscoe  (John  Potter).  Nottingham  Facts  and  Fictions:  being  a 
Collection  of  Ancient  Local  Traditions,  Customs,  Legends,  Super¬ 
stitions,  Proverbs,  &c.  Nottingham,  1872.  8vo.  pp.  32.  * 

-  Nottinghamshire  Facts  and  Fictions  :  a  Miscellany  of 

Curious  Manners  and  Customs,  Legends,  Traditions,  and  Anec¬ 
dotes  ;  and  Demonology,  Witchcraft,  and  Miscellaneous  Super¬ 
stitions.  Second  Edition.  Nottingham,  1876.  8vo.  pp.  68.  * 
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Briscoe  (John  Potter).  Nottinghamshire  Facts  and  Fictions:  a 
Miscellany  of  Proverbs  and  Rhymes;  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities ; 
Church  and  Churchyard  Gleanings  ;  Ballads  and  Songs,  and  more 
Legends,  Traditions,  and  Anecdotes.  Second  Series.  Notting¬ 
ham,  1879.  8vo.  pp.  68.  * 

-  Nottingham  Folk-Lore :  being  a  collection  of  Ancient 

Local  Traditions,  Customs,  Legends,  Superstitions,  &c. — “  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Illustrated  Nottingham  Almanack  for  1872,”  pp.  33-64. 
[1872  for]  1873.  * 

-  Nottinghamshire  Gleanings :  being  an  Account  of  Eccen¬ 
tric  and  remarkable  Nottingham  Characters  ;  Anecdotes  of  the 
County;  Churchyard  Gleanings;  Byroniana,  Old  Customs,  &c. — 
“  Shepherd’s  Illustrated  Nottingham  Almanack  for  1873.”  Part 
II.,  pp.  1-40.  [1873  for]  1874.  * 

-  Jottings  about  Nottinghamshire,  &c. — “  Shepherd’s  Illus¬ 
trated  Nottingham  Almanack,”  pp.  47-86.  [1874  for]  1875.  * 

- Odds  and  Ends  about  Nottinghamshire. — “  Shepherd’s 

Illustrated  Nottingham  Almanack,”  pp.  47-86.  [1875  for]  1876.  * 

- More  Nottinghamshire  Gleanings. — “  Shepherd’s  Illus¬ 
trated  Nottingham  Almanack,”  pp.  47-86.  [1876  for]  1877.  * 

■  —  Leaves  from  my  Nottinghamshire  Note  Book. — “  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Illustrated  Nottingham  Almanack,”  pp.  47-86.  1878. 

- Midland  Notes. — “  Shepherd’s  Illustrated  Nottingham 

Almanack.”  pp.  40.  [1878  for]  1879.  * 

[ - ].  Anon.  Customs  of  the  Months.  “  Almanack  for  Locali¬ 

sation  for  1876,”  published  in  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  and  elsewhere. 
12  pages.  [1875  for]  1876.  "  * 

Britten  (Janies).  See  “Aubrey’s  Gentilisme  and  Judaisme  ”  and 
“  Folk-Lore  Record.” 

Brockett  (John  Trotter).  A  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words  in 
use,  from  an  original  MS.  in  the  Library  of  John  George  Lambton, 
Esq.  M.P.  with  considerable  additions.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1825.  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.  243. 

[Contains  notices  of  customs  under  the  dialect  words.] 

• -  A  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words  in  use  ;  with  their 

etymology  and  affinity  to  other  languages,  and  occasional  notices 
of  local  customs  and  popular  superstitions.  [Second  editior.]  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne  and  London,  1829.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  343, 
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Brockett  (John  Trotter)-  The  same  [title  page  of  second  edition]. 
Third  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  W.  E.  Brockett.  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  Bigg  Market,  and  London,  1846.  8vo.  2  vols. 
pp.  xxv.  254,  242. 

Brockett  (W.  H.)  On  Purse-Cutting ;  a  singular  Custom  at  New¬ 
castle-on- Tyne.  u  Reliquary,”  ii.  pp.  83-86. 

Brown  (Cornelius).  Notes  about  Notts.  A  collection  of  singular 
sayings,  curious  customs,  eccentric  epitaphs,  and  interesting  items, 
historical  and  antiquarian.  Reprinted  from  the  Notes  and  Queries 
columns  of  the  “  Nottingham  Guardian.”  Nottingham,  1874.  8vo. 
pp.  viii.  172.  Index  4  pp. 

Brown  (John).  A  Notice  of  the  Custom  of  “  Haxey  Hood,”  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme,  Lincolnshire.  “  Reliquary,”  v.  pp.  170-171. 

Brown  (Robert,  Jun.)  The  Great  Dionysiak  Myth.  London,  1877-8. 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xx.  427  ;  xxxiv.  336. 

Contents  :  Vol.  I.  Cap.  i.  The  subject  and  its  treatment,  ii.  The  Dionysos 
of  the  Theologers — The  Homerik  Dionysos,  The  Dionysos  of  Hesiodos, 
The  Orphik  Dionysos,  iii.  The  Lyric  Dionysos — The  Dionysos  of  Pindaros, 
Other  Lyric  Dionysiak  allusions,  Eikon  of  the  Lyric  Dionysos,  iv.  The 
Dionysos  of  the  Attik  Tragedians  —  The  Dionysos  of  Aischylos,  The 
Dionysos  of  Sophokles,  The  Dionysos  of  Euripides,  Eikon  of  the  tragic 
Dionysos,  v.  The  Dionysos  of  Herodotus — Dionysos  and  Thrake,  Dionysos 
in  the  North,  Dionysos  in  Hellas,  Dionysos  and  Nysa,  Dionysos  and  Uasar, 
Dionysos  in  Arabia,  Eikon  of  the  Dionysos  of  Herodotus,  vi.  Hellenic 
Cult  of  Dionysos — The  Festivals  of  Dionysos,  Dionysos  at  Elusis,  Dionysos 
and  the  Drama,  vii.  Dionysos  in  Art — Vases  of  the  Dionysiak  cycle, 
Dionysiak  statuary,  Dionysiak  coins,  Dionysiak  gems. 

Vol.  II.  Introduction.  Cap.  viii. — Dionysiak  Nomenclature — The  Epithets 
of  Dionysos,  Bakchik  Words  and  Things,  ix.  Protagonistic  Phases  of 
Dionysos— Bakchos,  Theoinos,  Taurokeros,  Chrysopes,  Erikepeios,  Zagreus, 
Indoletes  (later  writers  on  the  myth;  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Diodorss;  earlier 
writers  on  the  myth;  general  modern  criticism  on  the  myth;  suggested  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  myth),  Eikon,  or  personified  idea  of  the  Hellenik  Dionysos, 
x.  The  introduction  of  the  Dionysiak  cult  into  Hellas — the  Kabeiroi  of 
Samothrake,  Kadmos  and  Thebai,  Dionysos  the  traveller,  the  Legend  of 
Theseus,  the  myth  of  Orion,  xi.  Dionysos-Melqarth  in  the  Phoenician  outer- 
world — The  History  of  Melqarth  according  to  Sanchouniathon,  cult. of 
Melqarth-molekh,  general  kosmical  ideas  of  the  Phoenicians,  connection 
between  the  religious  systems  of  Phoenicia,  Aram,  and  Kaldea. 

- -  The  Unicorn  ;  a  Mythological  Investigation.  London, 

1881.  8vo.  pp.  97. 

Contents:  Cap.  i.  The  Heraldic  Unicorn,  ii.  Opinions  respecting  the 
Terrestrial  Existence  of  the  Unicorn,  iii.  The  Unicorn  in  Archaic  Art. 
iv.  Deus  Lunus.  v.  The  Lunar  Phases,  vi.  Hekate.  vii.  Medusa  the 
Gorgo.  viii.  Ino  and  Melikertes.  ix.  The  Three-legged  Ass  of  the  Bunda- 
his.  x.  Aspects  of  the  Moon.  xi.  The  Contest  between  the  Lion  and  the 
Leopard,  xii.  The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn.  Index. 
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Brown  (Robert).  The  Races  of  Mankind  :  being  a  popular  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Characteristics,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  the  Human  Family.  London,  [n.  d.]  4  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  viii.  320 ;  viii.  320  ;  viii.  320  ;  viii.  320. 

■ -  See  u  Rink.” 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas).  Pseudoxia  Epidemica  ;  or,  Enquiries  into 
very  many  received  Tenents  and  commonly  presumed  Truths. 
London,  printed  by  T.  H.  for  Edward  Dod,  and  are  to  be  sold  in 
Ivie  Lane,  1646.  Folio,  10  leaves,  and  pp.  386. 

Contents:  The  first  Booke  containing  the  generall  part — The  second  Booke 
beginning  the  particular  part  concerning  Minerall  and  Vegitable  bodies— 
— The  third  Book  of  popular  and  received  Tenents  concerning  Animals — 
The  fourth  Book,  of  many  popular  and  received  Tenents  concerning  Man — 
The  fifth  Book,  of  many  things  questionable  as  they  are  described  in  pictures 
—The  sixth  Book  concerning  sundry  Tenents  Geographical!  and  Historicall — 
The  seventh  Book  concerning  many  historicall  Tenents  generally  received  and 
some  deduced  from  the  History  of  Holy  Scripture. 

[The  paginal  heading  is  “  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors.”] 

— * -  The  same  [including  Religio  Medici  and  the  discourse  on 

Sepulchral  Urns].  The  last  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the 
authour,  together  with  some  marginal  observations  and  a  table 
alphabetical  at  the  end.  London,  printed  for  Nath.  Ekins  at  the 
Gun  in  Paul’s  Churchyard,  1659.  Folio  7  leaves,  pp.  319,  and  the 
table  5^  leaves. 

- The  same  [including  Religio  Medici].  The  sixth  and 

last  edition  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  with  many 
explanations,  additions,  and  alterations  throughout,  together  with 
many  more  marginal  observations  and  a  table  alphabetical  at  the  end. 
London,  printed  by  J.  R.  for  Nath.  Ekins,  1672.  4to.  10  leaves, 
pp.  440  and  table  of  6  leaves. 

- —  The  same.  Printed  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  collected 

edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Edited  by  Simon 
Wilkin.  London.  3  vols.  8vo. 

- -  The  same.  Printed  in  vol.  i.  of  the  collected  edition  of 

the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Edited  by  Simon  Wilkin. 
London  (Bohn)  1852.  2  vols.  8vo.  [Vol.  i.  pp.  lxxi-lxxxii. 

1-463.] 

Brushfield  (Thomas).  Notices  of  some  Customs  and  Observances  at 
Ashford  in  the  Water.  “  Reliquary,”  iv.  pp.  206-208  ;  v.  pp.  11-14, 
152-5;  vi.  pp.  12-16. 

- Remembered  Derbyshire  Sayings  of  sixty  years  ago. 

“  Reliquary,”  vii.  pp.  78-81. 
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Bunce  (John  Thackray).  Fairy  Tales,  their  origin  and  meaning, 
with  some  account  of  dwellers  in  Fairyland.  London,  1878.  12mo. 
pp.  viii.  205. 

Contents:  Cap.  i.  Origin  of  Fairy  Tales,  ii.  Kindred  Tales  from  divers 
lands,  iii.  Dwellers  in  Fairyland:  Stories  from  the  East.  iv.  Teutonic, 
Scandinavian,  &c.  v.  Celtic,  the  West  Highlands,  vi.  Some  Popular  Tales 
explained.  Index. 

Burckhardt  (John  Lewis).  Arabic  Proverbs:  or  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,  illustrated  from  their  proverbial 
sayings  current  at  Cairo.  Illustrated  and  explained  by  the  late 
John  Lewis  Burckhardt.  [Edited  by  William  Ouseley.]  London, 
1830.  4to  pp.  viii.  232. 

Burke  (Ulick  Ralph).  Sancho  Panza’s  Proverbs,  and  others,  which 
occur  in  Don  Quixote ;  with  a  literal  Translation,  Notes  and  an 
Introduction.  London,  1872.  8vo.  pp.  xi.  44. 

[This  impression  is  limited  to  36  copies  on  large  paper,  for  subscribers  only. 
List  of  Subscribers  printed.) 

-  Spanish  Salt:  a  collection  of  all  the  Proverbs  which  are  to 

be  found  in  Don  Quixote  ;  with  a  literal  English  Translation, 
Notes,  and  an  Introduction.  London,  1877.  8vo.  pp.  xxiv.  99. 

[This  impression  is  limited  to  250,  with  2  copies  on  vellum,  and  50  copies 
on  large  paper,  for  subscribers  only.  List  of  subscribers  printed.) 

Burt  (Edward).  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  his  friend  in  London  ;  containing  the  description  of  a 
Capital  Town  in  that  Northern  Country  ;  with  an  account  of  some 
uncommon  customs  of  the  Inhabitants ;  likewise  an  account  of  the 
Highlands,  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Highlanders. 
London,  1754.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  ,  368. 

The  same.  New  edition  with  notes.  London,  1815.  2  vols. 

8vo.  pp.  xvi.  273  ;  xii.  321. 

The  same.  The  fifth  edition  with  a  large  appendix,  containing 
various  important  historical  documents  hitherto  unpublished,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  the  Editor,  R.  Jamieson,  F.A.S.;  and 
the  History  of  Donald  the  Hammerer,  from  an  authentic  account 
of  the  Family  of  Invernahyle,  a  MS.  communicated  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  London,  1818.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  lxxvi.  348;  xi.  370. 

-  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland  to  his 

friend  in  London.  The  customs  and  manners  of  the  Highlanders. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1822.  2  vols.  8vo.;  pp.  348-370.  * 

- Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  1754,  containing 

much  curious  information  respecting  Manners  and  Customs,  not 
generally  known,  with  an  introduction  by  R.  Jamieson,  F.S.A., 
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and  the  History  of  Donald  the  Hammerer,  from  an  authentic 
account  of  the  Family  of  Invernahyle,  a  MS.  communicated  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  with  facsimiles  of  the  original  engravings.  London  (?) 
1876.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

Burton  (Richard  F.)  Wit  and  Wisdom  from  West  Africa,  or  a  Book 
of  Proverbial  Philosophy,  Idioms,  Enigmas,  and  Laconisms.  London, 
1865.  8vo.  pp.  xxx.  455. 

Contents:  i.  Proverbs  in  the  Wolof  tongue,  ii.  Proverbs  in  the  Kanuri 
tongue,  iii.  Proverbs  in  the  Oji  tongue,  iv.  Proverbs  in  the  Ga,  or  Accra 
language,  v.  Proverbs  in  the  Yoruba  language,  vi.  Proverbs  in  the  Efik 
or  old  Calabar  language— varia  variorum,  vii.  Proverbial  Sayings  and  Idioms 
in  the  Mpangvve  (fan)  tongue — Miscellaneous  Phrases  and  Expressions. 

-  Vikram  and  the  Vampire;  or,  Tales  of  Hindu  Devilry. 

Adapted  by  R.  F.  B.  London,  1870.  8vo.  pp.  xix.  319. 

Contents  and  Stoey  List  :  Introduction — (1)  In  which  a  Man  deceives  a 
Woman.  (2)  On  the  relative  villany  of  Men  and  Women.  (3)  Of  a  High- 
minded  Family.  (4)  Of  a  Woman  who  told  the  Truth.  (5)  Of  the  Thief 
who  Laughed  and  Wept.  (6)  In  which  three  Men  dispute  about  a  Woman. 
(7)  Showing  the  exceeding  folly  of  many  wise  Fools.  (8)  Of  the  use  and 
misuse  of  Magic  Pills.  (9)  Showing  that  a  Man’s  wife  belongs  not  to  his 
body  but  to  his  head.  (10)  Of  the  marvellous  delicacy  of  three  Queens. 
(11)  Which  puzzles  Raja  Yikram.  Conclusion. 

[“  As  the  Fables  of  Pilpay,  they  are  generally  known,  by  name  at  least, 

to  European  litterateurs . These  Tales  detached,  but  strung  together  by 

artificial  means,  are  manifest  precursors  of  the  Decamerone,  or  Ten  Days.” 
Preface,  p.  xiv.] 

Busk  (Mrs.  William).  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  from  recent  Dutch  visitors  of  Japan,  and  the 
German  of  Dr.  Ph.  Fr.  von  Siebold.  London,  1841.  8vo.  pp. 
xi.  423. 

Contains  chapters  on — (vii.)  Social  and  Domestic  Life;  (xi.)  Language, 
Literature,  and  Science  of  Japan ;  (xiii.)  Religion  of  Japan. 

Busk  (Miss  R.  H.)  Patranas :  or  Spanish  Stories,  Legendary  and 
Traditional.  By  the  author  of  “  Traditions  of  Tirol.”  London, 
1870.  8vo.  pp.  vii.  376. 

Stoey  List  :  Carlo  Magno  and  the  Giant — El  Conde  Sol — Simple  Johnny 
and  the  Spell-bound  Princesses— Turian  andEloreta — The  Blood-stain  of  the 
Alcazar  of  Seville — The  Adventures  of  Dona  Josefa  Rumirez  y  Marmolejo — 
The  Steeple  of  Covena — Another  Fair  Maid  of  Zaragoza — Juanita  the 
Bald ;  or  a  Daughter’s  Love — Starving  John,  the  Doctor — Ramon  the  Dis¬ 
contented — The  Ballad-maker  and  the  Bootmaker  —  El  Clavel  —  The  ill- 
tempered  Princess — The  Hermit  and  the  Fig  Tree — Too  clever  by  half — The 
Wind’s  Story — What  Ana  saw  in  the  Sunbeam — The  Pedro  Jimenez  Grape — 
St.  Martin  in  Spain — St.  Michael’s  Feather — Eyes  to  the  Blind — The  Floating 
Chest — The  Whale  of  the  Manzanares — The  Sun  of  Wittenburg — Merino — 
King  Vamba — Dona  Terea — The  Irish  Princess — El  Conde  Fernan  Gonzalez 
— The  First  Tunny  Fishing — “  Where  one  can  dine,  two  can  dine  ” — Horme- 
sinda — Filial  love  before  all — Raguel,  or  the  Jewess  of  Toledo — Don  Jaime 
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tie  Aragon — Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar — The  Black  Charger  of  Hernando — The 
Infante  Don  Henrique  and  the  Lions — Blanca  the  Haughty — Issy-ben-Aran — 
Mostafa  Alvila — The  Emir  in  search  of  an  eye — Yussuf’s  Friend — The 
Sultana’s  Perfumer-in-Chief — El  Moro  Santon — Hernan  Cortes  in  Sanctuary 
— Araucania  the  Indomitable — Matanzas. 

Busk  (Miss  R.  H.)  The  Folk-Lore  of  Rome.  Collected  by  word  of 
mouth  from  the  people.  London,  1874.  8vo.  pp.  xxiv.  439. 

Contents  :  Filagranata  —  The  Three  Love-oranges  —  Palombelletta  —  La 
Cenorientola — Vaccarella — Giuseppe  L’Ebreo — The  King  who  goes  out  to 
Dinner — The  Pot  of  Marjoram— The  Pot  of  Rue — King  Otho — Maria  Wood 
— La  Candiliera — The  two  Hunchbacked  Brothers — The  Dark  King— Monsu 
Mostro — The  Enchanted  Rose  Tree — Scioccolone — Twelve  Feet  of  Nose — A 
Yard  of  Nose — The  Chicory  Seller  and  the  Enchanted  Princess — The  Trans¬ 
formation  Donkey — Signor  Lattanzio — How  Cajusse  was  Married— When 
Jesus  Christ  wandered  on  Earth — Pietro  Baillardo— S.  Giovanni  Bocca  D’oro 
— Don  Giovanni — The  Penance  of  San  Guiliano — The  Pilgrims— Santa 
Verdana — San  Sidoro — The  Fishpond  of  St.  Francis — St.  Anthony — St. 
Margaret  of  Cortona — St.  Theodora — Nun  Beatrice — Padre  Filippo — The 
Pardon  of  Asisi — Padre  Vincenzo — Padre  Fontunarosa — S.  Giuseppe  Labre 
— The  Twelve  Words  of  Truth — The  Dead  Man  in  the  Oak  Tree — The  Dead 
Man’s  Letter — The  White  Soul — The  White  Serpent  —  The  Procession  of 
Velletri — Smaller  Ghost  and  Treasure  Stories  and  Family  and  Local  Tradi¬ 
tions — Sciarra  Colonna— Donna  Olimpia — The  Munificence  of  Prince  Bor- 
ghese  —  Pope  Joan  —  Giacinta  Marescotti  —  Pasquino — Cecingiilo  —  The 
Wooing  of  Cassandro  —  I  Cocomi  —  The  Beautiful  Englishwoman — The 
Englishman — The  Marriage  of  Signor  Cajusse — The  Daughter  of  Count 
Lattanzio — Bellacuccia — The  Satyr — Amadea — The  King  of  Portugal — The 
Two  Friars — The  Preface  of  a  Franciscan — The  Lenten  Preacher — Ass  or 
Pig — The  Seven  Clodhoppers — The  Little  Bird — The  Devil  who  took  to  him¬ 
self  a  Wife — The  Root — The  Queen  and  the  Tripeseller — The  Bad  Tempered 
Queen — The  Simple  Wife — The  Foolish  Woman — The  Booby — The  Glut¬ 
tonous  Girl — The  Greedy  Daughter — The  Old  Miser — The  Miserly  Old 
Woman — The  Beggar  and  the  Chick-pea — Doctor  Grillo — Nina — The  Good 
Grace  of  the  Hunchback — The  value  of  Salt — The  Princess  and  the  Gentle¬ 
man — The  Happy  Couple — Una  Camera  di  Locanda — The  Countess’s  Cat — 
Why  Cats  and  Dogs  always  quarrel — The  Cats  who  made  their  Masters 
rich. 


- The  Valleys  of  Tirol;  their  Traditions  and  Customs,  and 

how  to  visit  them.  London,  1874.  8vo.  pp.  xxix.  453. 

[The  Traditions  and  Customs  are  interspersed  with  the  Records  of  Travel.] 

- Household  Stories  from  the  Land  of  Hofer ;  or  Popular 

Myths  of  Tirol,  including  the  Rose  Garden  of  King  Lareyn.  By 
the  author  of  “  Patranas ;  or  Spanish  Stories.”  London,  1871. 
8vo.  pp.  420. 

Contents  :  Introduction — Norg  myths:  The  Eggshells,  The  Reckoning  Day, 
Fritzl  and  the  Tarnkappe,  The  Rose  Garden  of  King  Lareyn — Myths  of 
North  and  South  Tirol:  The  Nickel  of  the  Rohrerbiichel,  The  Wilder  Jiiger 
and  the  Baroness,  The  Grave  Prince  and  the  Beneficient  Cat,  Klein-Else, 
Prince  Radpot,  The  Three  Black  Dogs,  Ottilia  and  the  Death’s  Head,  The 
Twro  Caskets,  The  Prudent  Counsellor,  The  Geeseherds,  St.  Peter’s  Three 
Loaves — Myths  of  Walsch-Tirol:  The  Two  Cousins  of  St.  Peter,  Luxehale’s 
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wives  (including  the  Legends  of  the  Marmolata),  Sovanin  Senza  Paura,  or 
the  Boy  who  went  out  to  discover  Fear,  The  Dove  Maiden, — Myths  of 
Vorarlberg :  Kriselda,  The  Golden  Pears,  How  the  Poorest  became  the 
Richest. 

Butler  (E.  D.)  The  Race  between  the  Hedgehog  and  the  Hare. 
Translated  from  the  Plattdudsch.  London.  No  date.  12mo.  pp.  14. 

Butler  (Gr.  Slade).  Apparitions.  Appearance  of  Spirits  in  Sussex. 
“  The  Confession  of  Certeyne  Persons  concerninge  the  Spiritts 
appearinge  at  Rie  in  1607.”  “  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.”  xiv.  pp.  25-34. 

Byrne  (D.)  Folk-Lore.  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Soc.  (1850). 
Vol.  i.  pp.  149-154. 

Bysack  (Gr.  D.)  Folk-Lore  Scraps  from  Birbhum.  Indian  Anti¬ 
quary,”  ix.  pp.  79-80. 


(To  be  continued.) 


[Mr.  Gomme  would  be  glad  to  be  told  of  any  errors  in  the  above  titles.] 


FOLK-LORE  COLLECTED  IN  CO.  WEXFORD, 

By  R.  CLARK. 


I.  In  cases  where  cattle  die  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  from  ill-luck 
some  person  takes  a  live  kid  and  throws  it  in  the  manger  of  the  stable 
attached  to  the  premises  of  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  when  the  fatality 
is  supposed  to  be  driven  away. 

II.  In  like  cases  of  people  losing  cattle,  no  man  in  the  owner’s 
house  shaves  on  Sunday. 

III.  Another  plan  of  averting  the  misfortune  is  to  change  the  doors 
of  the  house,  viz.,  to  block  up  an  existing  door  and  open  another  in 
its  place. 

IV.  If  a  cow-calf  dies  with  a  blackleg,  its  skin  should  be  preserved 
in  the  house,  to  prevent  others  dying  of  the  same  disease.  Some 
of  the  cows  dung  placed  in  the  calf’s  mouth  will  also  prevent  it. 

Y.  When  a  cow  gives  blood  or  bloody  milk  out  of  one  of  her  teats, 
the  bad  milk  is  to  be  thrown  on  a  pismire  bank,  when  the  cow  will  get 
all  right. 

VI.  Cows  going  out  on  May  morning  are  struck  with  a  quicker- 
berry  switch,  which  prevents  any  person  putting  any  evil  on  them  or 
taking  their  profit  or  butter.* 

VII.  A  person  taking  a  dead  hand  from  a  graveyard  is  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  taking  butter  from  any  person  he  pleases  so  long 
as  the  hand  is  retained  in  the  house. 

*  I  saw  this  practice  carried  out  last  May,  and  I  believe  it  is  general. 
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VIII.  Many  of  the  superstitions  attaching  to  butter  also  apply 
to  bees,  which  are  much  cultivated  in  Wexford.  There  is  an 
old  verse : — 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  cow  and  calf  that  day. 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  Jnne 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon. 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  butterfly. 

People  commencing  bee-keeping  are  particular  that  they  only  invest 
hard  and  honestly  earned  money  in  the  purchase  of  the  swarm. 

IX.  When  an  adult  person  dies,  no  plough  is  yoked  on  the  town- 
land  while  the  corpse  remains  unburied,  and  no  smith  or  carpenter 
works. 

X.  If  a  corpse  be  limber,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sure  sign  that  another 
member  of  the  family  will  soon  die. 

XI.  In  case  of  a  person  dying  suddenly  on  a  field,  or  on  a  road, 
there  is  a  strong  objection  to  let  the  corpse  into  a  house,  as  it  is 
supposed  some  one  in  the  house  would  die  within  twelve  months. 

XII.  Where  a  person  dies  intestate  his  live  stock  should  be  all 
sold  off  and  fresh  stock  procured. 

XIII.  Turn  your  money  when  hearing  the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time 
and  your  money  will  turn  during  the  year:  if  you  have  no  money  turn 
your  pocket  inside  out. 

Also  when  you  hear  the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time  (if  unmarried) 
the  direction  from  which  it  is  heard  is  supposed  to  be  that  in  which 
your  future  husband  or  wife  will  come,  and  on  taking  off  your  left 
shoe  you  will  find  a  hair  of  precisely  the  same  colour  as  the  hair  of 
the  person  you  will  be  married  to. 

XIV.  When  young  men  go  looking  for  a  wife  they  go  to  a  cross 
road  and  drop  a  ball  in  the  centre  and  take  whatever  road  it  goes. 

XY.  On  the  1st  of  May  people  go  out  and  the  first  snail  they  meet 
they  put  under  a  bowl  on  a  table  and  leave  for  some  time,  and  on 
lifting  the  howl  (if  unmarried)  they  find  the  initials  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  will  he  married. 
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XVI.  If  an  infant  is  carried  out  after  dark  a  piece  of  bread  is 
wrapped  in  its  bib  or  dress,  and  this  protects  it  from  any  witchcraft 
or  evil. 

XVII.  Persons  afflicted  with  whooping  cough  watch  on  the  roads 
for  the  first  man  they  meet  riding  a  piebald  horse,  and  accost  him 
thus: — Hallo,  man  on  the  piebald  horse,  what  is  good  for  the  whooping 
cough  ?  And  they  are  supposed  to  be  cured  by  whatever  he  may 
prescribe. 

Another  cure  for  the  same  complaint  is  to  give  an  ass  a  piece  of 
bread  and  catch  the  crumbs  which  fall  as  he  eats  it ;  the  person  sick 
then  eats  them. 

XVIII.  Putting  on  your  clothes  accidentally  reversed  is  supposed 
to  be  for  good  luck,  and  if  inner  garments  they  are  left  so. 

XIX.  If  swallows  build  in  a  cowhouse  and  are  routed  out,  the  cows 
will  give  bloody  milk  during  the  year. 

XX.  If  a  mare  foals  her  first  foal  in  open  air  a  four  leafed  shamrock 
is  supposed  to  grow  on  the  spot  if  the  mare  herself  was  a  first  foal. 

XXI.  A  dog  coming  into  a  house  with  straws  attaching  to  his  tail 
is  a  sign  of  a  visitor  coming. 

XXII.  If  a  person  lets  a  pair  of  scissors  fall  and  they  stick  in  the 
ground  it  is  a  sign  that  he  or  she  will  be  leaving  the  house,  and  any 
wish  expressed  while  it  is  in  the  ground  will  be  fulfilled.  A  knife 
falling  is  a  lady  leaving,  and  a  fork  a  gentleman. 


CHILDREN’S  GAME-RHYMES. 


Copied  down  from  word  of  mouth  ry  Miss  Allen,  School 
House,  Hersham,  Surrey. 


I.  Wally,  Wally  Wallflower. 

Wally,  Wally  Wallflower,  growing  up  so  high, 

We  are  all  maidens  and  we  shall  die, 

All  except  the  youngest  one,  and  that  is  (child’s  name). 
Choose  for  the  best,  choose  for  the  worst 
Choose  the  one  that  you  love  best. 

Second  Part : — 

Now  you’re  married  I  wish  you  joy, 

Fii'st  a  girl  and  then  a  boy, 

Seven  years  after  son  and  daughter, 

Now  young  couple  kiss  together. 

II.  Green  Gravel. 

Green  gravel,  green  gravel,  the  grass  is  so  green, 
The  fairest  young  lady  that  ever  was  seen, 

(Child’s  name)  your  lover  is  dead, 

He  sent  you  a  message  to  turn  round  your  head. 

III.  Going  to  market. 

We’ll  follow  our  mother  to  market 
To  buy  herself  a  basket, 

When  she  comes  home  she’ll  break  our  bones, 
We’ll  follow  our  mother  to  market. 
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IV.  Jackie  Jingle 

\_Compare  HalliwelUs  Nursery  Rhymes  No.  cccxxi~\ 

Who’s  that  walking  round  my  walk? 

Only  Jackie  Jingle. 

Don’t  you  steal  of  my  fat  sheep  ; 

The  more  I  will,  the  more  I  won’t, 

Unless  I  take  them  one  by  one 
And  that  is  Jackie  Jingle. 

V.  Lemon  or  Pear. 

% 

Rosy  apple,  lemon  or  pear, 

Bunch  of  roses  she  shall  wear. 

Gold  and  silver  by  his  side  ; 

I  know  who  will  be  the  bride. 

Take  her  by  her  lily  white  hand, 

Lead  her  to  the  altar, 

Give  her  kisses  one,  two,  three, 

Mrs.  (child’s  name)  daughter. 

VI.  Nuts  in  May. 

[ Compare  Folk-Lore  Record ,  Vol.  Hi  p.  170.] 

Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May, 

On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

Who  will  you  have  for  nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May, 

On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

Who  will  you  have  to  fetch  her  away,  fetch  her  away,  fetch  her  away, 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

(Child’s  name)  shall  fetch  her  away, 

(Child’s  name)  for  nuts  in  May,  etc. 
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VII.  Lost  sheep. 

Sheep,  sheep  come  home, 

We  are  afraid. 

What  are  you  afraid  of  ? 

The  wolf. 

The  wolf  has  gone  to  Devonshire  and  won’t  be  home  for  7  years. 
Sheep,  sheep  come  home. 

VIII.  (Sussex  game.)  The  Jolly  Miller. 

There  was  a  jolly  miller  who  lived  by  himself, 

As  the  wheel  went  round  he  made  his  wealth, 

One  hand  on  the  hopper  and  the  other  on  the  bag, 

As  the  wheel  went  round  he  made  his  grab. 

IX.  Oranges  and  Lemons. 

Oranges  and  lemons,  say  the  bells  of  St.  Clement’s  ; 

You  owe  me  five  farthings,  and  when  will  you  pay  me  ? 

Say  the  bells  of  Old  Bailey. 

When  I  grow  rich,  say  the  bells  of  Shoreditch, 

And  the  last  one  that  comes  shall  be  chop,  chop. 

X.  (South  Wales.  Pembrokeshire.)  Green  Gravel. 

v  1 )  Green  gravel,  green  gravel  the  grass  is  so  green. 

The  fairest  young  lady  that  ever  was  seen,  etc. 

(See  ante  No.  ii.) 

XI.  Ring  by  Ring. 

(2)  Here  we  go  round  ring  by  ring, 

As  ladies  do  in  Yorkshire. 

A  curtsey  here,  a  curtsey  there, 

And  a  curtsey  to  the  ground,  Sir. 
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XII.  Mj  Lady  Queen  Anne. 

[ Compare  HalliwelV  s  Nursery  Rhymes ,  No.  cclxxxix.\ 

(3)  The  Lady  Queen  Anne  she  sat  in  a  tan  (sedan) 

As  fair  as  a  lily,  as  white  as  a  swan. 

The  Queen  of  Morrocco  she  sent  you  a  letter, 

So  please  to  read  one. 

I  won’t  read  one  except  them  all, 

So  please  Miss - deliver  the  ball. 

XIII.  Letter  to  my  Love. 

(4)  I  sent  a  letter  to  my  love. 

I  carried  water  in  my  glove. 

I  dript  it,  I  dropt  it,  and  by  the  way  I  lost  it. 

XIY.  Darby’s  Son. 

[  Compare  HalliwelV s  Nursery  Rhymes ,  No.  dcxxxiv .] 

(5)  Darby’s  son  was  dressed  in  black, 

With  silver  buttons  behind  his  back. 

Knee  by  knee,  and  foot  by  foot, 

Turn  about  lady  under  the  bush. 

XV.  My  father  was  a  Lilliput. 

(6)  My  father  was  a  Lilliput, 

My  mother  was  the  Queen, 

So  all  you  little  Lilliputs, 

Come  under  my  wing. 

XVI.  Yorkshire  (Sheffield.)  Dancing. 

Pray,  pretty  Miss,  will  you  come  out  to  help  us  with  our  dancing  ? 
No. 

Oh  then  you  are  a  naughty  Miss,  won’t  help  us  with  our  dancing. 
Pray,  pretty  Miss,  will  you  come  out  to  help  us  with  our  dancing  ? 
Yes. 

Now  we’ve  got  our  jolly  old  lass  to  help  us  with  our  dancing. 
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XVII.  (Sussex).  The  Little  Housekeeper. 

[  Compare  Halhwell's  Nursery  Rhymes ,  No.  cclxxxv.~\ 

I’ll  charge  my  children  every  one 
To  keep  good  house  till  I  come  home, 
Especially  you  my  daughter  Sue, 

Or  else  I’ll  beat  you  black  and  blue. 

XVIII.  (Surrey).  Open  the  Gates. 

\_Compare  Folk-Lore  Record ,  Vol.  Hi.  p.  170.] 

Open  the  gates  as  wide  as  high, 

And  let  King  George  and  I  go  by ; 

It  is  so  dark  I  cannot  see 
To  thread  my  grandmother’s  needle. 

XIX.  W elsli  version  of  the  same. 

[  Compare  HalliwelVs  Nursery  Rhymes ,  No.  cccxxviii.  ] 

How  many  miles  to  Babylon  ?  Three  score  and  ten. 
Shall  I  be  there  by  candle  light  ? 

Yes,  there  and  back  again. 

Open  the  gates  as  wide  as  high, 

And  let  King  George  and  his  family  pass  by. 

XX.  Sally,  Sally  Water. 

Sally,  Sally  Water,  sprinkle  in  the  pan, 

Is  not - a  nice  young  man,  and 

Is  not  (girl’s  name)  as  good  as  he  ? 

They  shall  be  married  if  they  can  agree. 

I  went  to  her  house  and  I  dropped  a  pin, 

I  asked  if  Mrs. - was  in. 

She  is  not  within,  she  is  not  without, 

She  is  up  in  the  garret  walking  about, 

Down  she  comes  as  white  as  milk, 

With  a  rose  in  her  bosom  as  soft  as  silk. 

She  off  with  her  glove  and  showed  me  her  ring, 
To-morrow  to-morrow  the  wedding  begins. 
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XXI.  South  Wales.  (Pembrokeshire).  Dukes  of  Spain. 

[ Compare  IlalliwelVs  Nursery  Rhymes ,  No.  cccxxxiii.  Folk- 
Lore  Record,  Vol.  in.  p.  170.] 

Here  cume  three  Dukes  all  out  of  Spain 
In  mourning  for  your  daughter  Jane. 

My  daughter  Jane  is  yet  too  young 
To  cast  her  eyes  on  such  a  one. 

Let  her  be  young,  or  let  her  be  old, 

’Tis  for  her  beauty  she  must  be  sold. 

So  fare  thee  well  my  lady  gay 
I’ll  call  on  you  another  day. 

Turn  back,  turn  back  you  saucy  Jack, 

Up  through  the  kitchen  and  through  the  hall, 

And  pick  the  fairest  of  them  all. 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see. 

So  please,  Miss - come  with  me. 


REPRINTS. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN  LEGENDS  AND 

FABLES. 


[Reprinted  from  Vol.  III.  of  the  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology , 
published  by  the  United  States  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Region.] 


HE  following  reprints  consist  of  the  legends  and  fables 
only.  Besides  these,  there  is  much  information  on  man¬ 
ners  ar.d  customs  which  may,  perhaps,  form  the  subject 
of  future  reprints  by  the  Society.  In  every  case  the 
exact  wording  of  the  original  is  retained,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
reference,  when  necessary,  the  pagination  is  given  at  the  end  of  every 
extract.  The  legends  and  fables  are  arranged  as  in  the  original, 
under  the  names  of  the  particular  tribe  to  whom  they  severally 
belong. 


KAKOK  FABLES. 

There  are  many  apologues  and  fables  in  vogue  among  the  Karok, 
which  gifted  squaws  relate  to  their  children  on  winter  evenings,  and 
through  the  weary  days  of  the  rainy  season,  while  they  are  cooped  up 
in  their  cabins  ;  and  some  of  them  are  not  entirely  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  that  renowned  old  book  written  by  one  iEsop.  A  few 
specimens  are  given  here. 

Fable  of  the  Animals. 

A  great  many  hundred  snows  ago,  Kareya,  sitting  on  the  Sacred 
Stool,  created  the  world.  First  he  made  the  fishes  in  the  big  water, 
then  the  animals  on  the  green  land,  and  last  of  all  The  Man.  But 
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the  animals  were  all  alike  yet  in  power,  and  it  was  not  yet  ordained 
which  should  be  for  food  to  others,  and  which  should  be  food  for  The 
Man.  Then  Kareya  bade  them  all  assemble  together  in  a  certain 
place,  that  The  Man  might  give  each  his  power  and  his  rank.  So 
the  animals  all  met  together,  a  great  many  hundred  snows  ago,  on 
an  evening  when  the  sun  was  set,  that  they  might  wait  over  night 
for  the  coming  of  The  Man  on  the  morrow.  Now  Kareya  commanded 
The  Man  to  make  bows  and  arrows,  as  many  as  there  were  animals, 
and  to  give  the  longest  to  the  one  that  should  have  the  most  power, 
and  the  shortest  to  the  one  that  should  have  the  least.  So  he  did, 
and  after  nine  sleeps  his  work  was  ended,  and  the  bows  and  arrows 
which  he  made  were  very  many. 

Now  the  animals  being  gathered  together  in  one  place,  went  to 
sleep,  that  they  might  rise  on  the  morrow  and  go  forth  to  meet  The 
Man.  But  the  coyote  was  exceedingly  cunning,  above  all  the  beasts 
that  were,  he  was  so  cunning.  So  he  considered  within  himself  how 
he  might  get  the  longest  bow,  and  so  have  the  greatest  power,  and 
have  all  animals  for  his  meat.  He  determined  to  stay  awake  all 
night,  while  the  others  slept,  and  so  go  forth  first  in  the  morning  and 
get  the  longest  bow.  This  he  devised  within  his  cunning  mind,  and 
then  he  laughed  to  himself  and  stretched  out  his  snout  on  his  fore¬ 
paws,  and  pretended  to  sleep  like  the  others.  But  about  midnight 
he  began  to  get  sleepy,  and  he  had  to  walk  around  camp  and  scratch 
his  eyes  a  considerable  time  to  keep  them  open.  But  still  he  grew 
more  sleepy,  and  he  had  to  skip  and  jump  about  like  a  good  one  to 
keep  awake.  He  made  so  much  noise  this  way  that  he  woke  up  some 
of  the  other  animals,  and  he  had  to  think  of  another  plan.  About 
the  time  the  morning  star  came  up  he  was  so  sleepy  that  he  couldn’t 
keep  his  eyes  open  any  longer.  Then  he  took  two  little  sticks,  and 
sharpened  them  at  the  ends,  and  propped  open  his  eyelids,  whereupon 
he  thought  he  was  safe,  and  he  concluded  he  would  just  take  a  little 
nap  with  his  eyes  open,  watching  the  morning  star.  But  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  sound  asleep,  and  the  sharp  sticks  pierced  through 
his  eyelids,  and  pinned  them  fast  together. 

So  the  morning  star  mounted  up  very  swiftly,  and  then  there  came 
a  peep  of  daybreak,  and  the  birds  began  to  sing,  and  the  animals 
began  to  wake  and  rise,  and  stretch  themselves,  but  still  the  coyote 
lay  fast  asleep.  At  last  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  then  the  sun 
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rose,  and  all  the  animals  went  forth  to  meet  The  Man.  He  gave  the 
longest  bow  to  the  cougar,  so  he  had  the  greatest  power  of  all;  and 
the  second  longest  to  the  bear  ;  and  so  on,  giving  the  next  to  the 
last  to  the  poor  frog.  But  he  still  had  the  shortest  one  left,  and  he 
cried  out,  “  What  animal  have  I  missed?”  Then  the  animals  began 
to  look  about,  and  they  soon  spied  the  coyote  lying  fast  asleep,  with 
the  sharp  sticks  pinning  his  eyelids  together.  Upon  that  all  the 
animals  set  up  a  great  laugh,  and  they  jumped  on  the  coyote  and 
danced  upon  him.  Then  they  led  him  to  The  Man — for  he  could  see 
nothing  because  of  the  sticks— and  The  Man  pulled  out  the  sticks, 
and  gave  him  the  shortest  bow  of  all,  which  would  hardly  shoot  an 
arrow  more  than  a  foot.  And  all  the  animals  laughed  very  much. 

But  The  Man  took  pity  on  the  coyote,  because  he  was  now  the 
weakest  of  all  animals,  even  than  the  frog,  and  he  prayed  to  Kareya 
for  him,  and  Kareya  gave  him  cunning,  ten  times  more  than  before, 
so  that  he  was  cunning  above  all  the  animals  of  the  wood.  So  the 
coyote  was  a  friend  to  The  Man  and  to  his  children  after  him,  and 
helped  him,  and  did  many  things  for  him,  as  we  shall  see  here¬ 
after. 

In  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Karok,  the  coyote  plays  the  same  con¬ 
spicuous  part  that  Reynard  does  in  ours,  and  the  sagacious  tricks 
that  are  accredited  him  are  endless.  When  one  Karok  has  killed 
another,  he  frequently  barks  like  the  coyote,  in  the  belief  that  he  will 
thereby  be  endued  with  so  much  of  that  animal’s  cunning  that  he 
will  be  able  to  elude  the  punishment  due  to  his  crime,  (pp.  35-37.) 


Origin  of  Salmon. 

When  Kareya  made  all  things  that  have  breath,  he  first  made  the 
fishes  in  the  big  water,  then  the  animals,  and  last  of  all  The  Man. 
But  Kareya  did  not  yet  let  the  fishes  come  up  the  Klamath,  and  thus 
the  Karok  had  not  enough  food,  and  were  sore  a-hungered.  There 
were  salmon  in  the  big  water,  many  and  very  fine  to  eat,  but  no  Indian 
could  catch  them  in  the  big  water ;  and  Kareya  had  made  a 
great  fish-dam  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath, and  closed  it  fast,  and 
given  the  key  to  two  old  hags  to  keep,  so  that  the  salmon  could  not 
go  up  the  river.  And  the  hags  kept  the  key  that  Kareya  had  given 
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them,  and  watched  it  day  and  night  without  sleeping,  so  that  no  Indian 
could  come  near  it. 

Then  the  Karok  were  sore  disturbed  in  those  days  for  lack  of  food, 
and  many  died,  and  their  children  cried  to  them  because  they  had  no 
meat.  But  the  coyote  befriended  the  Karok,  and  helped  them,  and 
took  it  on  himself  to  bring  the  salmon  up  the  Klamath.  First,  he 
went  to  an  aides  tree  and  gnawed  off  a  piece  of  bark,  for  the  bark  of 
the  alder  tree,  after  it  is  taken  off,  presently  turns  red,  and  looks  like 
salmon.  He  took  the  piece  of  elder  bark  in  his  teeth  and  journeyed  far 
down  the  Klamath,  until  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  it  at  the  big  water. 
Then  he  rapped  at  the  door  of  the  cabin  where  the  old  hags  lived,  and 
when  they  opened  it  he  said,  “  Ai-yu-kwoi,”  for  he  was  very  polite. 
And  they  did  not  wonder  to  hear  the  coyote  speak,  for  all  the  animals 
could  speak  in  those  days.  They  did  not  suspect  the  coyote,  and  so 
asked  him  to  come  into  their  cabin  and  sit  by  the  fire.  This  he  did,  and 
after  he  had  warmed  himself  awhile,  he  commenced  nibbling  his  piece 
of  alder  bark.  One  of  the  hags,  seeing  this,  said  to  the  other,  “  See, 
he  has  some  salmon  !  ”  So  they  were  deceived  and  thrown  off  their 
guard,  and  presently  one  of  them  rose,  took  down  the  key,  and  went 
to  get  some  salmon  to  cook  for  themselves.  Thus  the  coyote  saw 
where  the  key  was  kept,  but  he  was  not  much  better  off  than  before, 
for  it  was  too  high  for  him  to  reach  it.  The  hags  cooked  some  salmon 
for  supper  and  ate  it,  but  they  gave  the  coyote  none. 

So  he  staid  in  the  cabin  all  night  with  the  hags,  pretending  to 
sleep,  but  he  was  thinking  how  to  get  the  key.  He  could  think  of 
no  plan  at  all,  but  in  the  morning  one  of  the  hags  took  down  the  key, 
and  started  to  get  some  salmon  again,  and  then  the  coyote  happened 
to  think  of  a  way  as  quick  as  a  flash.  He  jumped  up  and  darted 
under  the  hag,  which  threw  her  down,  and  caused  her  to  fling  the  key 
a  long  way  off.  The  coyote  quickly  seized  it  with  his  teeth,  and  ran 
and  opened  the  fish-dam  before  the  hags  could  catch  him.  Thus  the 
salmon  were  allowed  to  go  up  the  Klamath,  and  the  Karok  had  plenty 
of  food.  (pp.  37-38.) 

Origin  of  Fire. 

The  Karok  now  had  plenty  of  food,  but  there  was  no  fire  to  cook 
it  with.  Far  away  toward  the  rising  sun,  somewhere  in  a  land  which 
no  Karok  had  ever  seen,  Kareya  had  made  tire  and  hidden  it  in  a 
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casket,  which  he  gave  to  two  old  hags  to  keep,  lest  some  Karok  should 
steal  it.  So  now  the  coyote  befriended  the  Karok  again,  and  promised 
to  bring  them  some  fire. 

He  went  out  and  got  together  a  great  company  of  animals,  one  of 
every  kind,  from  the  lion  down  to  the  frog.  These  he  stationed  in  a 
line  all  along  the  road  from  the  home  of  the  Karok  to  the  far-distant 
land  where  the  fire  was,  the  weakest  animal  nearest  home  and  the 
strongest  near  the  fire.  Then  he  took  an  Indian  with  him  and  hid 
him  under  a  hill,  and  went  to  the  cabin  of  the  hags  who  kept  the 
casket,  and  rapped  on  the  door.  One  of  them  came  out,  and  he  said 
“  Good  evening,”  and  they  replied  “  Good  evening.”  Then  he  said, 
“  It’s  a  pretty  cold  night ;  can  you  let  me  sit  by  your  fire  ?  ”  And 
they  said  “  Yes,  come  in.”  So  he  went  in  and  stretched  himself  out 
before  the  fire,  and  reached  his  snout  out  towards  the  blaze,  and 
sniffed  the  heat  and  felt  very  snug  and  comfortable.  Finally  he 
stretched  his  nose  out  along  his  fore-paws,  and  pretended  to  go  to 
sleep,  though  he  kept  the  corner  of  one  eye  open  watching  the  old 
hags.  But  they  never  slept,  day  or  night,  and  he  spent  the  whole 
night  watching  and  thinking  to  no  purpose. 

So  next  morning  he  went  out  and  told  the  Indian,  whom  he  had 
hidden  under  the  hill,  that  he  must  make  air  attack  on  the  hags’ 
cabin,  as  if  he  were  about  to  steal  some  fire,  while  he  (the  coyote) 
was  in  it.  He  then  went  back  and  asked  the  hags  to  let  him  in  again, 
which  they  did,  as  they  did  not  think  a  coyote  would  steal  any  fire. 
He  stood  close  by  the  casket  of  fire,  and  when  the  Indian  made  a  rush 
on  the  cabin,  and  the  hags  dashed  out  after  him  at  one  door,  the 
coyote  seized  a  brand  in  his  teeth  and  ran  out  at  the  other  door.  He 
almost  flew  over  the  ground ;  but  the  hags  saw  the  sparks  flying  and 
gave  chase,  and  gained  on  him  fast.  But  by  the  time  he  was  out  of 
breath  he  reached  the  lion,  who  took  the  brand  and  ran  with  it  to  the 
next  animal,  and  so  on,  each  animal  barely  having  time  to  give  it  to 
the  next  before  the  hags  came  up. 

The  next  to  the  last  in  the  line  was  the  ground  squirrel.  He  took 
the  brand  and  ran  so  fast  with  it  that  his  tail  got  a-fire,  and  he  curled 
it  up  over  his  back,  and  so  burned  the  black  spot  we  see  to  this  day 
just  behind  his  fore-shoulders.  Last  of  all  was  the  frog,  but  he,  poor 
brute  !  couldn’t  run  at  all,  so  he  opened  his  mouth  wide  and  the 
squirrel  chucked  the  fire  into  it,  and  he  swallowed  it  down  with  a 
VOL.  Y.  H 
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gulp.  Then  he  turned  and  gave  a  great  jump,  but  the  hags  were  so 
close  in  pursuit  that  one  of  them  seized  him  by  the  tail  (he  was  a  tad¬ 
pole  then)  and  tweaked  it  off,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  frogs  have 
no  tails  to  this  day.  He  swam  under  water  a  long  distance,  as  long  as 
he  could  hold  his  breath,  then  came  up  and  spit  out  the  fire  into  a  log 
of  driftwood,  and  there  it  has  staid  safe  ever  since,  so  that  when  an 
Indian  rubs  two  pieces  of  wood  together  the  fire  comes  forth,  (pp.  38-39.  ) 

The  Coyotes  dancing  with  the  Stars. 

After  Kareya  gave  the  coyote  so  much  cunning  he  became  very 
ambitious,  and  wanted  to  do  many  things  which  were  very  much  too 
hard  for  him,  and  which  Kareya  never  intended  he  should  do.  One  of 
them  once  got  so  conceited  that  he  thought  he  could  dance  with  the 
stars,  and  so  he  asked  one  of  them  to  fly  close  to  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  and  take  him  by  the  paw,  and  let  him  dance  once  around  through 
the  sky.  The  star  only  laughed  at  him  and  winked  its  eye,  but  the 
next  night  when  it  came  around  it  sailed  close  to  the  mountain  and 
took  the  coyote  by  the  paw,  and  flew  away  with  him  through  the  sky. 
But  the  foolish  coyote  soon  grew  tired  of  dancing  this  way  and  could 
not  wait  for  the  star  to  come  around  to  the  mountain  again.  He 
looked  down  at  the  earth  and  it  seemed  quite  near  to  him,  and  as  the 
star  could  not  wait  or  fly  low  just  then,  he  let  go  and  leaped  down. 
Poor  coyote  !  he  was  ten  whole  snows  in  falling,  and  when  he  struck 
the  earth  he  was  smashed  as  flat  as  a  willow  mat. 

Another  one  not  taking  warning  from  this  dreadful  example,  asked  a 
star  to  let  him  dance  once  round  through  the  sky.  The  star  tried  to  dis¬ 
suade  him  from  the  foolhardy  undertaking,  but  it  was  of  no  avail  ; 
the  silly  animal  would  not  be  convinced.  Every  night  when  the  star 
came  around  he  would  squat  on  top  of  a  mountain  and  bark  until  the 
star  grew  tired  of  his  noise.  So  one  night  it  sailed  close  to  the 
mountain  and  told  the  coyote  to  be  quick  for  it  could  not  wait,  and  up 
he  jumped  and  caught  it  with  his  paw,  and  went  dancing  away 
through  the  blue  heaven.  He,  too,  soon  grew  tired  and  asked  the 
star  to  stop  and  let  him  rest  a  little  while.  But  the  star  told  him  it 
could  not  stop,  for  Kareya  had  made  it  to  keep  on  moving  all  the 
while.  Then  he  tried  to  get  on  the  star  and  ride,  but  it  was  too 
small.  Thus  he  was  compelled  to  keep  on  dancing,  dangling  down 
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from  one  paw,  and  one  piece  of  his  body  after  another  dropped  off, 
until  there  was  only  one  paw  left  hanging  to  the  star. 

The  interpretation  of  these  fables  is  not  difficult.  That  one  about  the 
coyotes  dancing  with  the  stars  manifestly  took  its  origin  from  the  Indians 
observing  meteors  or  shooting  stars.  A  falling  star  is  one  which  is 
sailing  close  to  the  mountain  to  take  on  board  the  adventurous  beast, 
while  the  large  meteor  which  bursts  in  mid-heaven  with  visible  sparks 
falling  from  it  is  the  unlucky  aeronaut  dropping  down  limb  by  limb. 
Probably  that  one  concerning  the  origin  of  salmon  hints  at  some 
ancient  obstruction  in  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath,  a  cataract  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort,  which  prevented  the  fish  from  ascending.  The 
fable  respecting  the  origin  of  fire,  like  the  eastern  Indian  story  of 
Michabo,  the  Great  White  One,  is  simply  a  sun  myth,  mingled  with  a 
very  weak  analogue  to  the  Greek  fire-myth  of  Prometheus.  The 
bringing  of  the  fire-brand  from  the  east  carried  by  the  various  animals 
in  succession,  is  the  daily  progress  of  the  sun,  while  the  pursuing  hags 
are  the  darkness  which  follows  after.  Of  course  this  poor  little  story 
of  the  Indians  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  majestic 
story  tragedy  wrought  out  by  the  sublime  and  gorgeous  imagination 
of  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  suffers  seriously  even  when  set  alongside  of  the 
ingenious  Algonkin  myth  of  Michabo.  It  falls  not  a  little  behind  it  in 
imaginative  power,  albeit  there  is  in  it,  as  in  most  of  the  Californian 
fables,  an  element  of  practical  humour  and  slyness  which  is  lacking  in 
the  Atlantic  Indian  legends.  Though  the  Karok  are  probably  the 
finest  tribe  of  the  state,  their  imagination  is  not  only  feeble  but 
gratuitously  filthy.  This  is  shown  in  their  tradition  of  the  flood 
which  cannot  be  recited  here  on  account  of  its  obscenity,  (pp.  39-41.) 


YUROK  FABLES. 

The  YuroJc  Siren. 

There  is  a  certain  tract  of  country  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
w’hich  nothing  can  induce  an  Indian  to  enter.  They  say  that  there  is 
a  beautiful  squaw  living  there  whose  fascinations  are  fatal.  When  a 
Indian  sees  her  he  straightway  falls  desperately  in  love.  She  decoys 
him  farther  and  farther  into  the  forest,  until  at  last  she  climbs  a  tree 
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and  the  man  follows.  She  now  changes  into  a  panther,  and  kills 
him ;  then  resuming  her  proper  form  she  cuts  off  his  head,  and  places 
it  in  a  basket.  She  is  now,  they  say,  a  thousand  years  old,  and  has 
an  Indian’s  head  for  every  year  of  her  life.  It  is  probable  that  this 
legend  refers  to  some  poisonous  spring  or  other  natural  phenomenon. 
Though  game  abounds  in  that  locality  they  carefully  avoid  it. 
(pp.  59-60.) 

The  Foxes  and  the  Sim. 

The  foxes  once  upon  a  time  gathered  together  and  laid  a  conspiracy 
against  the  sun,  from  whom  they  had  cause  of  grievance.  Twelve  of 
their  number  were  selected  from  the  bravest  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
their  race.  These  foxes  procured  stout  ropes  of  sinew,  and  watched 
till  the  sun  in  his  descent  toward  the  ocean  touched  the  brow  of  a 
certain  hill.  Thereupon  they  caught  him  and  bound  him  down  with 
the  ropes,  and  would  no  doubt  have  kept  him  there  till  this  day  had 
not  a  party  of  Indians  perceived  the  mischief  and  killed  the  foxes  with 
their  arrows.  They  then  liberated  the  sun,  but  he  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  burnt  a  great  hole  in  the  ground.  You  can  see  it  to  this  day. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  this  story  refers  to  some  ancient  volcanic 
eruption  or  other  disturbance.  It  is  the  aboriginal  uTay  of  accounting 
for  a  huge  rent  in  the  hills  near  the  Klamath,  which  is  surrounded  by 
lava,  tufa,  &c.  (p.  60.) 

Legend  of  Wappeclcguenow. 

He  was  a  giant,  inhabited  the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Klamath  (they  localize  every  tradition),  and  belonged  to  a  race  which 
preceded  the  Indians.  He  disobeyed  a  command  of  God,  and  was  ex¬ 
pelled  never  to  return.  Next  came  the  Indians  from  the  north-west, 
and  received  those  lands  for  an  inheritance,  for  till  then  they  had  a  direct 
care  and  communication  with  God.  But  the  Indians  in  the  course  of 
time  also  violated  direct  commands  of  the  Almighty,  among  which 
were  at  least  two  rules  of  the  Decalogue,  when  God  being  angered  with¬ 
drew  from  all  care  and  interposition  in  Indian  affairs  and  left  them  a 
God-forsaken  people  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  seven  devils,  for  each 
of  which  they  have  a  myth,  viz.,  Omaha,  Makalay,  Kalicknateck, 
Wanuswegock,  Surgelp,  Mapousney,  and  Nequileh. 
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In  the  latter  they  find  a  veritable  and  connecting  link,  that  minor 
devil  being  nothing  less  than  a  grizzly. 

Omaha  (Uina?)  is  ever  invisible  and  ever  bent  on  bringing  evil, 
sickness,  and  misfortune  upon  them, 

Makalay  is  shaped  and  moves  like  a  huge  kangaroo,  has  a  long 
horn  like  a  unicorn,  moves  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind,  has  caused 
the  death  of  many  Indians,  is  sometimes  seen  by  mortals  but  usually 
destroys  the  one  who  sees  him. 

The  third  in  order  is  a  huge  bird  that  sits  on  a  mountain  peak  and 
broods  in  silence  over  his  thoughts  till  hungry,  when  he  will  swoop 
down  over  the  ocean  and  snatch  up  a  large  whale  and  carry  it  to  his 
mountain  throne  for  a  single  meal. 

Wanuswegoclc  is  a  comely  giant  of  immense  proportions.  This  is  a 
myth  of  temptation,  beauty,  fear  at  first,  then  curiosity,  then  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest,  then  passion,  followed  by  destruction  in  the  end. 
(pp.  62-63.) 

Origin  of  the  word  11  Wogie  ( The  Tolowaf" 

In  Dana’s  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  July,  18/3,  A. 
W.  Chase  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
“Wogie”  (pronounced  “  Wageh”  by  the  Californian  tribes)  as 
related  to  him  by  the  Chetkos,  of  Oregon  : 

«  The  Chetkos  say  that  many  seasons  ago  their  ancestors  came  in 
canoes  from  the  far  north,  and  landed  at  the  river’s  mouth.  They 
found  two  tribes  in  possession,  one  a  warlike  race,  resembling  them¬ 
selves  ;  these  they  soon  conquered  and  exterminated.  The  other  was 
a  diminutive  people,  of  an  exceedingly  mild  disposition,  and  white. 
These  called  themselves,  or  were  called  by  the  new-comers,  “  Wogies.” 
They  were  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  robes,  and  canoes, 
and  had  many  methods  of  taking  fish  and  game  unknown  to  the 
invaders.  Refusing  to  fight,  the  Wogies  were  made  slaves  of,  and 
kept  at  work  to  provide  food  and  shelter  and  articles  of  use  for  the 
more  warlike  race,  who  waxed  very  fat  and  lazy.  One  night,  how¬ 
ever,  after  a  grand  feast,  the  Wogies  packed  up  and  fled,  and  were 
never  more  seen.  When  the  first  white  men  appeared,  the  Chetkos 
supposed  that  they  were  the  Wogies  returned.  They  soon  found  out 
their  mistake,  however,  but  retained  among  themselves  the  appella- 
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tion  for  the  white  men,  who  are  known  as  Wogies  by  all  the  coast 
tribes  in  the  vicinity.”  (p.  69.) 

Legend  of  the  Flood. 

At  one  time  there  came  a  great  rain.  It  lasted  a  long  time,  and 
the  water  kept  rising  till  all  the  valleys  were  submerged,  and  the 
Indians  (who  were  very  populous  at  that  time)  retired  to  the  high 
land.  As  the  water  rose,  covering  their  retreat,  they  were  swept  away 
and  drowned.  There  was  one  pair,  however,  who  were  more  successful. 
They  leached  the  highest  peak  in  the  country,  and  were  saved.  They 
subsisted  on  fish,  cooking  them  by  placing  them  under  their  arms. 
They  had  no  fire,  and  could  not  get’  any,  as  everything  was  water — 
soaked  to  such  an  extent  that  no  fire  could  be  produced.  At  length 
the  water  began  to  subside,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  it  returned  to 
its  former  level,  and  from  that  forlorn  hope  are  all  the  Indians  of  the 
piesent  day  descended,  as  also  all  the  game,  insects,  &c.  As  the 
Indians  died  their  spirits  took  the  forms  of  deer,  elk,  bear,  insects, 
snakes,  etc.,  as  the  fancy  of  the  departed  prompted.  By  those  means 
the  earth  was  again  peopled  by  the  same  kind  as  formerly  existed  ; 
but  the  Indians  still  had  no  fire,  and  they  looked  with  envious  eyes 
on  the  moon  as  having  fire  while  they  had  none.  The  Spider  Indians 
formed  a  plan,  having  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Snake  Indians, 
to  obtain  fire  from  the  moon.  In  pursuance  of  their  idea  the  Spiders 
wove  a  gossamer  balloon,  and  started  on  their  perilous  journey, 
leaving  a  rope  fastened  to  the  earth  paying  out  as  they  went.  In 
course  of  time  they  reached  their  destination,  but  the  Moon  Indians 
looked  upon  them  with  suspicion,  divining  their  errand.  The  Spiders, 
however,  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  their  only  object  was  to 
gamble.  At  that  the  Moon  Indians  were  much  pleased,  proposing  to 
start  the  game  forthwith.  While  thus  engaged  sitting  by  the  fire  a 
Snake  Indian  arrived,  having  climbed  the  rope  and  darted  through 
the  fire,  making  good  his  escape  before  the  Moon  Indians  had  re¬ 
covered  from  their  surprise.  On  his  arrival  on  earth  it  became 
incumbent  on  him  to  travel  over  every  rock,  stick,  and  tree  ;  every¬ 
thing  he  touched  from  that  time  forth  contained  fire,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  Indians  were  glad.  The  Spiders  were  not  so  fortunate ;  they  were 
kept  as  prisoners  for  a  long  time,  but  were  finally  released.  They 
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thought  the  appearance  of  the  world  much  improved  as  it  again 
glowed  brightly,  as  before  the  flood,  and  gave  them  light.  The 
Spiders  returned  to  the  earth  expecting  to  be  received  as  benefactors 
of  their  race ;  but  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  on  their 
arrival  they  were  immediately  put  to  death,  for  fear  the  Moon  Indians 
might  want  revenge  (probably  as  a  peace  offering).  As  the  fire  has 
remained  constant  ever  since,  the  Snake  Indians  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  their  success. 

For  this  legend  I  am  indebted  to  Col.  Barclay.  It  was  related  to 
him  at  Crescent  City,  in  1860,  by  a  daughter  of  the  oldest  woman 
then  living  of  the  Smith  River  tribe,  (pp.  70-71.) 


THE  HUPA. 

Legend  of  Gard. 

A  great  many  snows  ago,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  ancients, 
there  lived  a  young  Hupa,  whose  name  was  Gard.  Wide  as  the 
eagle’s  fly  was  he  known  for  his  love  of  peace.  He  loved  the  paths  of 
honesty,  and  clean  was  his  heart.  His  words  were  not  crooked  or 
double.  He  went  everywhere  teaching  the  people  the  excellent  beauty 
of  meekness.  He  said  to  them,  u  Love  peace,  and  eschew  war  and 
the  shedding  of  blood.  Put  away  from  you  all  wrath  and  all  un¬ 
seemly  jangling  and  bitterness  of  speech.  Dwell  together  in  the 
singleness  of  love.  Let  all  your  hearts  be  one  heart.  So  shall  ye 
prosper  greatly,  and  the  Great  One  above  shall  build  you  up  on  the 
mountains.  The  forests  shall  yield  you  abundance  of  game,  and  of 
rich  nutty  seeds  and  acorns.  The  red-fleshed  salmon  shall  never  fail 
in  the  river.  Ye  shall  rest  in  your  wigwams  in  great  joy,  and  your 
children  shall  run  in  and  out  like  the  young  rabbits  of  the  field  for 
number.”  And  the  fame  of  Gard  went  through  all  that  land.  Grey¬ 
headed  men  came  many  days  journey  to  sit  at  his  feet. 

Now  it  chanced  on  a  time  that  the  young  man  Gard  was  absent 
from  his  wigwam  many  days.  Ilis  brother  was  grievously  distiessed 
on  account  of  him.  At  first  he  said  to  himself,  “  He  is  teaching  the 
people  and  tarries.”  But  when  many  days  came  and  went,  and  still 
Gard  was  nowhere  seen,  his  heart  died  within  him.  He  assembled 
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together  a  great  company  of  braves.  He  said  to  them,  “  Surely  a 
wild  beast  has  devoured  him,  for  no  man  would  lay  violent  hands  on 
one  so  gentle.”  They  sallied  forth  into  tbs’'  forest,  sorrowing,  to 
search  for  Gard.  Hay  after  day  they  beat  up  and  down  the  moun¬ 
tains.  They  struggled  through  the  tangled  chaparral.  They  shouted 
in  the  gloomy  canons.  Holding  their  hands  to  their  ears  they  listened 
with  bated  breath.  No  sound  came  back  to  them  but  the  lonely  echo 
of  their  own  voices,  buffeted,  faint,  and  broken  among  the  mountains. 
One  by  one  they  abandoned  the  search.  They  returned  to  their  homes 
in  the  valley.  But  still  the  brother  wandered  on,  and  as  he  went 
through  the  forest  he  exclaimed  aloud,  “  Oh,  Gard !  oh,  brother !  if 
you  are  indeed  in  the  land  of  spirits,  then  speak  to  me  at  least  one 
word  with  the  voice  of  the  wind,  that  I  may  know  it  for  a  certainty 
and  therewith  be  content.” 

As  he  wandered  aimless,  at  last  all  his  companions  forsook  him. 
He  roamed  alone  in  the  mountains,  and  his  heart  was  dead. 

Then  it  fell  out  on  a  day  that  Gard  suddenly  appeared  to  him.  He 
came,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  naked  hill-side,  or  as  if  by  dropping  from 
the  sky,  so  sudden  was  the  apparition.  The  brother  of  Gard  stood 
dumb  and  still  before  him.  He  gazed  upon  him  as  upon  one  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  his  heart  was  frozen.  Gard  said,  “  Listen !  I 
have  come  hack  to  the  earth  to  bring  a  message  to  the  Hupa,  then  I 
return  up  to  the  land  of  souls.  The  Great  Man  has  sent  me  to  tell 
the  Hupa  that  they  must  dwell  in  concord  with  one  another  and  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Put  away  from  you  all  thoughts  of  vengeance. 
Wash  your  hearts  clean.  Redden  your  arrows  no  more  in  your 
brother’s  blood.  Then  the  Great  Man  will  make  you  to  increase 
greatly  in  this  land.  Ye  must  not  only  hold  back  your  arms  from 
warring  and  your  hands  from  blood-guiltiness,  but  ye  must  wash  your 
hearts  as  with  water.  When  ye  hunger  no  more  for  blood,  and  thirst 
no  more  for  your  enemy’s  soul,  when  hatred  and  vengeance  lurk  no 
more  in  your  hearts,  ye  shall  observe  a  great  dance.  Ye  shall  keep 
the  dance  of  peace  which  the  Great  Man  has  appointed.  When  ye 
observe  it  ye  shall  know  by  a  sign  if  ye  are  clean  in  your  hearts. 
There  shall  be  a  sign  of  smoke  ascending.  But  if  in  your  hearts  there 
is  yet  a  corner  full  of  hatred  that  ye  have  not  washed  away,  there 
shall  be  no  sign.  If  in  your  secret  minds  ye  still  study  vengeance,  it  is 
only  a  mockery  that  ye  enact,  and  there  shall  be  no  smoke  ascending.” 
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Having  uttered  these  words,  Gard  was  suddenly  wrapped  in  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke,  and  the  cloud  floated  up  into  the  land  of  spirits. 

The  reservation  agent  cherished  this  as  a  heathen  parallel  and  cor¬ 
roboration  of  the  story  of  Christ;  but  it  is  a  genuine  aboriginal  legend. 
At  any  rate  they  celebrate  the  dance  of  peace  which  this  Gard  autho¬ 
rised.  For  nearly  twenty  years  it  remained  in  abeyance,  because 
during  most  of  that  time  their  temple  of  Janus  had  been  open,  as  they 
were  engaged  in  many  wars,  either  with  the  whites  or  with  neighbour¬ 
ing  tribes.  But  in  the  spring  of  1871  the  old  chiefs  revived  it  lest 
the  younger  ones  should  forget  the  fashion  thereof,  there  being  then 
profound  peace — the  peace  of  a  reservation — solitudinem  faciunt ,  pacem 
appellant.  This  dance  is  performed  as  follows  :  first,  they  construct 
a  semi-circular  wooden  railing  or  row  of  palisades,  inside  of  which  the 
performers  take  their  stations  These  consist  of  two  maidens,  who 
seem  to  be  priestesses,  and  about  twenty-five  men,  all  of  them  arrayed 
in  all  their  glory;  the  maidens  in  fur  chemises,  with  strings  of  glitter¬ 
ing  shell  round  their  necks,  and  suspended  in  various  ways  from  their 
shoulders  ;  the  men  in  tasseled  deer-skin  robes,  and  broad  coronets  or 
headbands  of  the  same  material,  spangled  with  the  scarlet  scalps  of 
woodpeckers,  to  the  value  of  scores  of  dollars  on  each  headband.  A 
fire  is  built  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  semicircle,  and  the  men 
and  maids  then  take  their  places,  confronted  by  two,  three,  and  some¬ 
times  four  or  five  hundred  spectators.  A  slow  and  solemn  chant  is 
begun  in  the  weird  monotone  peculiar  to  the  Indians,  in  which  all  the 
performers  join.  The  exercise  is  not  properly  a  dance,  but  rather 
resembles  the  strange  manoeuvres  of  the  howling  dervishes  of  Turkey. 
They  stretch  out  their  arms  and  brandish  them  in  the  air;  they  sway 
their  bodies  backward  and  forward  ;  they  drop  suddenly  into  almost  a 
squatting  posture,  then  as  quickly  rise  again ;  and,  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  ceremony,  all  the  men  drop  suddenly  every  article  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  stand  before  the  audience  perfectly  nude.  The  maidens, 
however,  conduct  themselves  with  perfect  modesty  throughout.  All 
this  time  the  chant  croons  on  in  a  solemn  monotony,  alternating  with 
brief  intervals  of  profound  silence. 

By  all  these  multiplied  and  rapid  genuflexions  and  this  strange  infec¬ 
tious  chanting  they  work  themselves  into  a  fanatic  frenzy,  almost  equaling 
that  of  the  dervishes,  and  a  reeking  perspiration,  though  they  generally 
keep  their  places.  This  continues  a  matter  of  two  hours,  and  is  renewed 
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day  by  day,  until  they  are  assured  of  tbe  favour  of  tbe  Great  One 
Above  by  seeing  Gard  ascend  from  tbe  ground  in  tbe  form  of  a  smoke. 

On  tins  occasion  tbe  dance  was  beld  on  tbe  reservation  ;  but  an  old 
man  was  stationed  on  tbe  hillside,  near  tbe  spot  where  Gard  revealed 
himself  to  his  brother,  to  watch  for  tbe  rising  of  tbe  smoke.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  he  took  up  bis  vigil  on  tbe  sacred  lookout 
and  watched,  while  tbe  weird,  wild  droning  of  the  incantation  came 
up  to  him  from  tbe  valley  below  ;  but  still  the  smoke  rose  not  until 
four  weeks  bad  elapsed.  Then  one  day  be  saw  it  curling  up  at  last. 
Great  was  the  joy  of  tbe  Hupa  that  they  bad  found  favour  in  tbe  eyes 
of  tbe  Great  Man  ;  but  tbe  dance  was  prolonged  yet  two  weeks  more, 
such  is  tbe  patience  of  their  fanaticism  and  credulity. 

This  and  tbe  dance  of  propitiation  of  tbe  Karok  are  genuine  abori¬ 
ginal  customs ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  they 
indicate  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  leading  Indians  at  least  a  consciousness  of 
a  Supreme  Being  who  bolds  them  accountable  for  their  actions,  and 
whom  they  think  to  appease  by  fasting  and  expiatory  dances.  No 
Indian  would  fast  until  be  is  a  living  skeleton  (as  Americans  testify 
the  Karok  do)  merely  to  dupe  tbe  populace  and  wheedle  them  out  of 
their  money,  (pp.  80-83.) 


THE  MATTOAL. 

Legend  of  tlxe  Creation. 

The  Big  Man  first  fashioned  tbe  naked  ground,  without  form  and 
void,  destitute  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  with  tbe  exception  of  one 
solitary  Indian.  It  was  a  huge  black  world,  silent  and  dark  and  bleak. 
Tbe  one  lone  aboriginal  of  humanity  roamed  over  it  desolate  and  cheer¬ 
less,  finding  nothing  to  gladden  bis  eyes  or  appease  his  hunger.  Then 
upon  a  time  suddenly  there  came  a  strong  and  swift  whirlwind,  which 
sucked  up  from  the  ground  and  filled  all  heaven  with  drifting  sand  and 
dust  and  smoke,  and  the  Indian  fell  flat  upon  his  face  in  an  unspeak¬ 
able  terror.  When  the  tempest  passed  away  he  rose  and  looked,  and 
lo  !  all  this  pleasant  world  was  perfect  and  finished  as  it  is  to-day ; 
the  earth  swarded  with  green,  lush  grass,  and  dappled  with  sweet 
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flowers,  the  forests  already  grown  and  inhabited  by  beasts,  and  the 
great  sea  teeming  with  finny  flocks. 

The  work  of  the  creation  having  been  thus  consummated  all  on  a 
sudden,  they  hold  that  there  is  only  a  certain  limited  number  of  spirits 
existing  among  the  animals.  When  one  departs  this  life  his  spirit 
immediately  takes  up  its  abode  in  some  other  one  just  then  entering 
into  existence,  (pp.  110-111.) 

Legend  of  SattiTe. 

Many  snows  ago  there  came  up  a  white  man  out  of  the  south  land, 
journeying  down  Eel  River  to  the  country  of  the  Mattoal.  He  was 
the  first  white  man  who  had  ever  come  into  that  land,  and  he  lost  his 
way  and  could  not  find  it  again.  For  lack  of  food  through  many  days 
he  was  sore  distressed  with  hunger,  and  had  fallen  down  faint  in  his 
trail,  and  he  came  near  dying.  But  there  passed  that  way  an  Indian 
who  was  called  Sattick,  and  he  saw  the  white  man  fallen  in  the  trail 
with  hunger  with  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  and  his  heart  was  touched 
because  of  him.  He  took  him  and  lifted  him  up,  and  he  brought  him 
fresh  water  to  drink  in  his  hands,  and  from  his  basket  gave  him  dried 
salmon  to  eat,  and  he  spoke  kind  words  to  him.  Thus  the  man  was 
revived,  and  his  soul  cheered  within  him,  but  he  could  not  yet  walk. 
Then  the  heart  of  Sattik  was  moved  with  pity  for  the  white  man,  and 
he  took  him  on  his  back  and  carried  him  on  the  way.  They  journeyed 
three  sleeps  down  Eel  River,  but  Sattik  carried  the  white  man  on  his 
shoulders,  and  often  he  sat  down  to  rest.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day 
they  came  to  a  spring  wherein  were  many  frogs ;  and  Sattik  dipped 
up  water  in  his  hands  to  drink,  as  the  manner  of  Indians  is,  but  the 
white  man  bowed  down  on  his  belly  and  drank  of  the  waters,  and  he 
caught  a  frog  in  his  hand  and  eat  it,  because  of  the  hunger  he  had. 
At  the  sight  of  this  the  Indian’s  heart  became  as  water  for  terror,  and 
he  fled  from  the  wrath  of  the  Big  Man,  lest,  because  of  this  impious 
thing  that  was  done,  he  should  come  down  quick  out  of  heaven  and 
with  his  red  right  hand  rend  a  tree  to  splinters  and  smite  them  both 
to  the  ground.  He  ran  one  day  and  two  nights,  and  turned  not  his 
face  back  to  look  behind  him,  neither  did  he  rest.  Then  he  climbed 
up  a  redwood  tree  to  the  top  of  it,  but  the  tree  was  hollow  and  be 
broke  through  at  the  top,  and  fell  down  on  the  inside  to  the  bottom, 
and  died  there,  (pp.  111-112.) 
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THE  ASHOCHIMI. 

Legend  of  the  Geysers. 

In  passing  up  the  gorge  in  which  are  situated  the  Pluton  Geysers 
you  will  notice  a  human  head  carved  in  stone.  It  hears  so  striking  a 
resemblance  to  a  half-finished  piece  of  statuary,  that  the  most  casual 
observer  asks  its  history.  This  is  the  legend  as  told  by  the  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  Coast  Range  : — 

The  discovery  of  the  Geysers  is  a  comparatively  modern  event. 
“  From  the  time  when  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con¬ 
trary  ”  peaceful  tribes  of  Indians  inhabited  the  rich,  luxuriant  valley 
of  Russian  River  and  its  tributaries.  With  hunting  and  fishing,  with 
clover,  wild  oats,  and  acorns,  with  the  various  roots,  berries,  and  fruits 
provided  by  Nature,  they  lived  a  happy  contented  life.  The  dense 
chaparral  which  covers  the  mountains  and  lines  the  canons  of  the 
regions  surrounding  the  Geysers  effectually  concealed  these  wonderful 
springs.  It  was  since  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  began  to  settle  in 
the  country  and  fatten  their  immense  herds  upon  the  rank  herbage 
that  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  put  forth  greater  exertions  for 
food.  Two  of  their  young  men  were  hunting  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  below  where  Cloverdale  now  stands,  when  they  caught  sight  of 
an  unusually  large  grizzly  bear.  Simultaneously  they  fired  their 
sharp-barbed  arrows  into  the  monster’s  side.  He  dropped  as  if  dead ; 
but  well  knowing  it  to  be  a  habit  of  the  grizzly  to  fall  to  the  ground 
upon  receiving  the  slightest  wound,  they  again  let  fly  their  flint-headed 
shafts,  and  again  struck  the  bear.  Sorely  wounded,  the  animal 
instinctively  staggered  toward  the  thick  underbrush,  leaving  a  trail  of 
blood  behind.  Sure  of  their  game,  the  hunters  followed  the  blood¬ 
stains  into  the  chaparral  and  up  the  canon.  Here  and  there  the 
monster  lay  down  to  rest  for  a  moment,  and  upon  arising  left  a  gory 
pool  to  attest  the  severity  of  his  hurt.  The  thews  and  sinews  of  the 
grizzly  almost  give  him  a  charmed  life.  The  eager  hunters  would 
several  times  have  given  up  the  chase,  but  fresh  indications  of  the 
bear’s  weakness,  the  hope  of  so  rich  a  prize,  and  the  fear  of  the  ridicule 
of  their  companions,  spurred  them  forward.  The  wounded  animal 
never  once  swerved  from  a  direct  course  up  the  canon.  Mile  after 
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mile  be  tottered  straight  forward,  although  his  fast-ebbing  life  fre¬ 
quently  caused  him  to  stumble  and  fall.  Just  as  his  merciless  pursuers 
were  ready  to  turn  back,  baffled  and  discouraged,  they  saw  him  writhing 
in  agony  on  a  little  open  grassy  plot  half-a-mile  distant.  Most  of  their 
route  had  until  now  been  through  close-timbered  forests,  thick-set 
with  chaparral  and  scrub  oak. 

The  sun  had  moved  far  down  the  heavens,  and  the  lofty  western 
mountain  shut  out  his  beams  from  the  gorge.  At  sight  of  their 
dying  game,  the  Indians  gave  a  loud  exultant  shout.  The  grizzly, 
startled  by  the  sound,  rose  from  the  ground,  and  with  the  last  glim¬ 
mering  ray  of  life  plunged  into  the  ravine  ahead.  Running  across 
the  intervening  space,  the  hunters  saw  his  lifeless  body  in  the  bottom 
of  the  gorge.  In  their  eager  haste  they  had  not  noticed  the  thousand 
minute  jets  of  steam  issuing  from  the  hillside,  nor  did  they  hear  the 
hoarse  rushing  sound  that  filled  the  canon  with  a  continuous  roar 
until  just  as  they  reached  his  body. 

Halting  amazed,  they  found  themselves  standing  on  the  brink  of 
the  Witches’  Cauldron  in  the  midst  of  the  hissing  seething  Geysers. 
One  horrified,  ghastly  look  at  the  smoky,  steaming  hillside;  one 
breath  of  the  puffing,  sulphurous  vapour ;  one  terrified  glance  at  the 
trembling,  springy  earth,  and  the  frightened  hunters  darted  back 
down  the  canon.  With  stoical  scepticism  the  aged  chief  and  council 
listened  to  the  tale  the  hunters  told  as  the  tribe  gathered  round  the 
camp-fire.  Earth  that  smoked!  Water  that  boiled  and  bubbled 
without  fire !  Steam  that  issued  from  holes  in  the  ground  with  a 
noise  like  the  rushing  of  the  storm  wind  !  Impossible  !  But  the 
braves  were  noted  for  courage  and  truthfulness,  and  at  last  they  pie- 
vailed  on  a  score  of  their  fellows  to  return  with  them.  It  was  all 
true.  There  lay  the  dead  bear  by  the  black  seething  waters  that 
were  hotter  than  fire  could  make  them.  After  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  the  medicine-men  concluded  that  the  strange  mineral  waters  must 
have  rare  healing  powers.  Booths  of  willow  were  erected  over  the  jets 
of  steam,  and  the  sick  laid  thereon.  The  canon  became  afa,\ouiite 
resort  of  the  red  men,  and  all  the  coast  range  tribes  came  hither  with 
their  invalids.  Many  wonderful  cures  were  effected,  and  yet  occa¬ 
sionally  things  happened  that  convinced  the  superstitious  medicine¬ 
men  that  the  place  was  under  the  control  of  an  evil  spirit. 

Finally,  one  cloudy  night  a  strange  rumbling  sound  rose  through 
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the  darkness,  and  the  earth  trembled  violently.  After  that  no  one 
approached  the  spot  for  many  days. 

It  is  a  common  belief  among  the  coast  Indians  that  evil  spirits 
frequently  dwell  within  the  bodies  of  grizzlies.  It  was  now  univer¬ 
sally  believed  that  the  spirit  of  the  slaughtered  bear  had  charge  of  the 
Geysers.  There  were  many  sick  and  dying  with  a  strange  pestilence 
that  had  suddenly  appeared  among  the  tribe.  Something  must  be 
done.  Many  urged  a  return  at  all  hazards  to  the  medicinal  springs  ; 
others  urged  that  the  demon  of  the  gorge  had  sent  the  pestilence  upon 
them.  At  last  a  gray-haired  seer,  whose  hand  was  skilled  in  all 
cunning  craft,  was  persuaded  to  try  to  appease  the  spirit  by  making 
a  graven  image  near  the  Witches’  Cauldron.  Enough  of  the  idolatrous 
traditions  of  their  ancestors  were  remembered  to  enable  them  to  have 
faith  in  this  strange  attempt  at  propitiation.  Day  after  day  the  good 
old  sculptor  went  all  alone  to  the  canon  and  chiseled  away  the  rock 
until  the  semblance  of  a  human  face  appeared.  As  the  work  neared 
completion  he  often  lingered  later,  in  his  anxiety  to  finish  the  statue. 
It  was  believed  that  when  the  task  was  entirely  ended  the  demon 
would  retire  and  let  the  people  be  healed.  A  few  more  days  and  the 
finishing  strokes  would  be  made  on  the  figure.  Every  one  was  full  of 
hope.  The  old  man  was  working  at  the  dawn,  and  when  the  evening 
came  and  the  twilight  shadows  stole  down  the  mountains  and  up  the 
ravine,  he  had  not  returned.  Suddenly  a  weird  hollow  moan  seemed 
to  tremble  on  the  shuddering  air,  and  the  next  instant  the  earth  shook 
so  violently  that  the  cliffs  toppled  from  the  base.  The  terrible  shocks 
were  felt  several  times  during  the  night,  and  when  the  sun  rose  the 
old  seer  was  gone  from  earth.  The  cold  stony  face  of  the  image  alone 
remained.  Not  the  slightest  trace  was  ever  discovered  of  the  faithful 
sculptor  ;  yet  during  the  night  new  springs  had  burst  forth  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  down  the  river.  Here  the  sick  were  brought,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  present  time  the  Indians  used  only  the  lower 
springs.  Scaffolds  are  raised  above  the  steam  jets  three  or  four  feet 
and  willow  and  brush  are  laid  across  ;  on  these  the  sick  are  placed, 
and  the  mineral  vapours  encircle  and  heal  them. 

The  Indians  still  believe  that  the  wrathful  demon  still  holds  sway, 
and  they  can  never  be  induced  to  approach  the  gorge  of  the  main 
Geysers,  (pp.  200-203.) 
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Legend  of  the  Deluge. 

Long  ago  there  was  a  mighty  flood  which  prevailed  over  all  the  land 
and  drowned  all  living  creatures  save  the  coyote  alone.  He  set  him¬ 
self  to  restore  the  population  of  the  world  in  the  following  manner. 
He  collected  together  a  great  quantity  of  owls,  hawks,  eagles,  and 
buzzards’  tail  feathers,  and  with  these  in  a  bundle  he  journeyed  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  carefully  sought  out  all  the  sites  of  the 
Indians’  villages.  Wherever  a  wigwam  had  stood  before  the  flood 
there  he  planted  a  feather  in  the  ground  and  scraped  up  muck  around 
the  same.  In  due  time  the  feathers  sprouted,  took  root,  grew  up, 
branched  and  flourished  greatly,  finally  turning  into  men  and  women  ; 
and  thus  was  the  world  repeopled,  (p.  200.) 


THE  GALLINOMERO. 

Origin  of  Light. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  world  all  the  face  of  the  earth  was  wrapped 
in  darkness,  thick  and  profound.  All  the  animals  ran  to  and  fro  in 
dire  confusion ;  the  birds  of  the  air  flew  wildly  aloft,  then  dashed 
themselves  -with  violence  upon  the  ground,  not  knowing  whither  to 
steer  their  course.  By  an  accident  of  this  kind  the  coyote  and  hawk 
happened  to  thrust  their  noses  together  one  day,  and  they  took 
counsel  how  they  might  remedy  this  sore  evil.  The  coyote  groped  his 
way  into  a  swamp  and  gathered  a  quantity  of  dry  tules  which  he  rolled 
into  a  large  ball.  This  he  gave  to  the  hawk  with  some  flints,  and 
sent  him  up  into  heaven  with  it  where  he  touched  it  off,  and  sent  it 
whirling  around  the  earth.  This  was  the  Sun.  The  Moon  was  made 
the  same  way,  only  the  tules  were  damp  and  did  not  burn  so  well, 
(pp.  182-183.) 
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THE  POMO. 

Legend  of  the  Coyote. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  man  among  the  Yuki  of  the  Black 
Chief’s  tribe,  fierce  and  terrible,  with  two  sons  like  to  himself,  bloody- 
minded  and  evil  men.  For  their  great  wickedness  he  and  his  two  sons 
were  turned  into  coyotes.  Then  they  started  from  Bice’s  Fork  and 
journeyed  southward,  biting  and  slaying  all  the  beasts  they  came 
upon.  As  they  passed  over  the  defile  to  come  into  Potter  Valley,  one 
of  the  coyote’s  sons  drank  so  much  water  from  the  spring  near  the 
summit  that  he  died,  and  his  father  buried  him  and  heaped  over  him 
a  cairn  of  stones  and  wept  for  his  son.  Then  they  journeyed  on 
through  Potter  Valley  and  went  down  to  Clear  Lake,  and  there  the 
other  son  drank  so  much  water  that  he  died  also,  and  his  father 
buried  him  and  wept  sore.  Then  the  father  turned  back,  and  went 
on  alone  to  a  place  called  White  Buttes,  and  came  unto  it  and  dis¬ 
covered  there  much  red  alabaster,  of  which  the  Porno  make  beads  to 
this  day,  which  among  them  are  to  the  shell  beads  as  gold  to  silver. 
And  when  he  had  discovered  the  red  alabaster  at  White  Buttes  his 
hair  and  his  tail  dropped  off  his  body,  he  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs 
and  became  a  man  again,  (p.  162.) 


THE  TATU. 

Legend  of  the  Coyote. 

Many  hundred  snows  ago,  while  mankind  were  yet  in  the  form  and 
flesh  of  the  coyote,  there  dwelt  in  Eel  Kiver  Valley  a  famous  coyote 
with  his  two  sons.  In  those  days  there  came  a  terrible  drought  in 
that  region,  which  was  followed  by  a  plague  of  grasshoppers,  and  this 
by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  every  living  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
except  the  grasshoppers.  Then  the  coyote  and  his  two  sons  eat  very 
many  grasshoppers,  for  that  all  flesh  and  all  grass  were  consumed  by 
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the  fire  in  the  mountains  and  they  had  thirst,  and  there  was  no  water 
in  all  that  land,  but  in  Clear  Lake  there  was  water.  So  they  started 
towards  Clear  Lake,  these  three  coyotes,  and  on  the  mountain  pass, 
as  you  go  over  into  Potter  Valley,  one  of  the  sons  died  of  thirst  and 
his  father  buried  him  and  heaped  over  him  a  cairn  of  stones.  Then 
they  went  on  to  the  lower  end  of  that  valley  ;  and  as  they  passed  over 
the  mountain,  going  to  Clear  Lake,  the  other  son  died,  and  him  like¬ 
wise  the  father  buried  and  heaped  stones  over  him.  After  that  he 
journeyed  on  alone  to  Clear  Lake,  and  came  into  it  and  drank  of  the 
waters,  so  much  as  was  never  drunk  before,  until  he  drank  the  lake 
dry.  Then  he  lay  down  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  As  he  slept  there 
came  up  a  man  out  of  the  south  country  and  pricked  him  with  his 
spear,  so  that  the  waters  flowed  forth  from  him  and  returned  into  the 
lake  until  it  was  full  again,  and  the  grasshoppers  which  he  had  eaten 
became  fishes  in  the  water,  and  thus  the  lake  was  filled  with  them, 
(pp.  144-145.) 

The  Tatu  have  a  legend  of  a  snake  that  lived  on  Mill  Creek,  which 
was  a  hundred  feet  long  with  a  single  horn  on  its  forehead,  and  which 
it  required  over  a  hundred  Indians  to  destroy.  Another  one  they  tell 
of  was  so  long  that  it  reached  around  a  mountain,  bit  its  own  tail  and 
died,  and  whosoever  crosses  the  line  of  its  bones  to  this  day  straight¬ 
way  gives  up  the  ghost,  (p.  144.) 


THE  PATWIN. 

The  Liwaito  relate  that  there  was  once  a  great  sea  all  over  the 
Sacremento  Valley,  and  an  earthquake  rent  open  the  Golden  Gate  and 
drained  it  off.  This  earthquake  destroyed  all  men  but  one,  who  mated 
with  a  crow,  and  thus  repeopled  the  world.  The  Korusi  hold  that  in 
the  beginning  of  all  things  there  was  nothing  but  the  Old  Turtle 
swimming  about  in  a  limitless  ocean,  but  he  dived  down  and  brought 
up  earth  with  which  he  created  the  world,  (p.  226.) 


yol.  v. 
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The  Chemposel  account  as  follows  for  the  origin  of  Clear  Lake  : 
Before  anything  was  created  at  all  the  old  frog  and  the  old  badger 
lived  alone  together.  The  badger  wanted  a  drink,  and  the  frog 
gnawed  into  a  tree,  sucked  out  and  swallowed  the  sap  and  discharged 
it  into  a  hollow  place.  He  created  other  little  frogs  to  assist  him  and 
by  their  concentrated  efforts  they  finally  made  the  lake.  Then  he 
created  the  little  flat  whitefish,  which  voyaged  down  Cache  Creek  and 
turned  into  the  great  salmon,  pike,  sturgeon,  and  other  fishes  that  swim 
in  the  Sacremento.  (p.  226.) 


The  Great  Fire. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  loved  two  women  and  wished  to  marry 
them.  Now  these  two  women  were  magpies  (atch'-atch),  but  they 
loved  him  not  and  laughed  his  wooing  to  scorn.  Then  he  fell  into  a 
rage  and  cursed  these  two  women,  and  went  far  away  to  the  north. 
There  he  set  the  world  on  fire,  then  made  for  himself  a  tub  boat, 
wherein  he  escaped  to  the  sea,  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  But  the 
fire  which  he  had  kindled  burned  with  a  terrible  burning.  It  ate  its 
way  south  with  frightful  swiftness,  licking  up  all  things  that  are  on 
earth, — >men,  trees,  rocks,  animals,  water,  and  the  ground  itself.  Bitt 
the  old  coyote  saw  the  burning  and  the  smoke  from  his  place  far  in 
the  south,  and  he  ran  with  all  his  might  to  put  it  out.  He  took  two 
little  boys  in  a  sack  and  ran  north  like  the  wind.  So  fast  did  he  run 
that  he  gave  out  just  as  he  got  to  the  fire,  and  dropped  the  two  little 
boys.  But  he  took  Indian  sugar  (honeydew)  in  his  mouth,  chewed  it 
up,  spat  it  on  the  fire,  and  so  put  it  out.  Now  the  fire  was  out,  but 
the  coyote  was  mighty  thirsty,  and  there  was  no  water.  Then  he  took 
Indian  sugar  again,  chewed  it  up,  dug  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
creek,  covered  up  the  sugar  in  it,  and  it  turned  to  water,  and  the  earth 
had  water  again.  But  the  two  little  boys  cried  because  they  were 
lonesome,  for  there  was  nobody  left  on  earth.  Then  the  coyote  made 
a  sweat-house,  and  split  out  a  great  number  of  little  sticks,  which  he 
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laid  in  the  sweat-house  overnight.  In  the  morning  they  were  all 
turned  to  men  and  women,  so  the  two  little  boys  had  company,  and 
the  earth  was  repeopled. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  story  relates  to  some  great  volcanic 
eruption,  perhaps  to  that  of  which  an  account  was  given  by  Professor 
Le  Conte  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Californian  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  the  spring  of  1874.  (p.  227.) 


THE  ACHOMAWI. 

Legend  of  Creation. 

Our  earth  was  created  by  the  coyote  and  the  eagle,  or  rather,  the 
coyote  began  and  the  eagle  completed  it.  First  the  coyote  scratched 
it  up  with  his  paws  out  of  nothingness,  but  the  eagle  complained  that 
there  were  no  mountains  for  him  to  perch  on.  The  coyote  made  hills, 
but  they  were  not  high  enough,  so  the  eagle  fell  to  work  on  it,  and 
scratched  up  great  ridges.  When  he  flew  over  them  his  feathers 
dropped  down,  took  root  and  became  trees,  and  his  pin-feathers  became 
bushes  and  plants.  But  in  the  creation  of  animals  and  man  the  coyote 
and  the  fox  participated,  the  first  being  an  evil  spirit,  the  other  good. 
They  quarreled  as  to  whether  they  should  let  men  live  always  or  not. 
The  coyote  said,  “  If  they  want  to  die,  let  them  die  ;  ”  but  the  fox 
said,  “  If  they  want  to  come  back,  let  them  come  back.”  But  nobody 
ever  came  back,  for  the  coyote’s  advice  prevailed.  Last  of  all  the 
coyote  brought  fire  into  the  world,  for  the  Indians  were  freezing.  He 
journeyed  far  to  the  west,  to  a  place  where  there  was  fire,  stole  some 
of  it,  and  brought  it  home  in  his  ears.  He  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
mountains,  and  the  Indians  saw  the  smoke  of  it,  and  went  up  and  got 
fire ;  so  they  were  warmed  and  comforted,  and  have  kept  it  ever 
since,  (p.  278.) 
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THE  MAIDU. 

Creation  Legend. 

They  have  a  conception  of  a  Great  Man  who  created  the  world  and 
all  its  inhabitants.  The  earth  was  primarily  a  globe  of  molten  matter, 
and  from  that  the  principle  of  fire  ascended  through  the  roots  into  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  whence  the  Indians  can  extract  it  by 
means  of  their  drill.  The  Great  Man  created  woman  first,  and  then 
cohabited  with  her,  and  from  their  issue  the  world  was  peopled. 
Lightning  is  the  Great  Man  himself  descending  swiftly  out  of  heaven 
and  rending  the  trees  with  his  flaming  arm.  According  to  anothei 
and  prettier  fancy  thunder  and  lightning  are  two  malignant  spirits, 
struggling  with  all  their  fearful  and  incendiary  power  to  destroy  man¬ 
kind.  The  rainbow  is  a  good  spirit,  mild  and  peaceful,  which  over¬ 
comes  them  with  its  gentle  sway,  mollifies  their  rage  and  permits  the 
human  race  to  occupy  the  earth  a  little  longer,  (p.  287.) 

Legend  of  the  Flood. 

Of  old  the  Indians  abode  tranquilly  in  the  Sacremento  Valley  and 
were  happy.  All  on  a  sudden  there  was  a  mighty  and  swift  rushing 
of  water  so  that  the  whole  valley  became  like  the  big  water  which  no 
man  can  measure.  The  Indians  fled  for  their  lives,  but  a  great  many 
were  overtaken  by  the  waters,  and  they  slept  beneath  the  waves. 
Also  the  frogs  and  the  salmon  pursued  swiftly  after  them,  and  they 
ate  many  Indians.  Thus  all  the  Indians  were  drowned  but  two  who 
escaped  into  the  foot-hills.  But  the  Great  Man  gave  these  two 
fertility,  and  blessed  them,  so  that  the  world  was  soon  re-peopled. 
From  these  two  there  sprang  many  tribes,  even  a  mighty  nation,  and 
one  man  was  chief  over  all  this  nation — a  chief  greatly  known  in  the 
world  of  large  renown.  Then  he  wen  out  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the 
wide  waters,  and  he  knew  that  they  covered  fertile  plains  once 
inhabited  by  his  ancestors.  Nine  sleeps  he  lay  on  the  knoll,  turning 
over  and  over  in  his  mind  the  thoughts  of  these  great  waters,  and  he 
strove  to  think  how  they  came  upon  the  land.  Nine  sleeps  he  lay 
without  food,  for  he  lived  on  his  thoughts  alone,  and  his  mind  was 
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always  thinking  of  this  only,  “  How  did  this  deep  water  cover  the  face 
of  the  world  ?”  And  at  the  end  of  the  nine  sleeps  he  was  changed. 
He  was  no  more  like  himself  before,  for  now  no  arrow  could  wound 
him.  Though  a  thousand  Indians  should  shoot  at  him,  not  one  flint- 
pointed  arrow  could  pierce  his  skin.  He  was  like  the  Great  Man  in 
heaven,  for  no  man  could  slay  him  for  evermore.  Then  he  spoke  to 
the  Great  Man  and  commanded  him  to  let  the  water  flow  off  from  the 
plain  which  his  ancestors  had  inhabited.  The  Great  Man  did  this  ; 
he  rent  open  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  water  flowed  away  into 
the  Big  Water,  (p.  290.) 


Lion  and  the  Cat. 

(The  following  legend  is  taken  from  “  Bean’s  History  and  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Nevada  County.”) 

It  was  a  long  time  ago.  A  Californian  lion  and  his  younger 
brother,  the  wild  cat,  lived  in  a  big  wigwam  together.  The  lion  was 
strong  and  fleet  of  foot.  He  was  more  than  a  match  for  most  of  the 
animals  he  wanted  to  eat.  But  he  could  not  cope  with  the  grizzly  or 
the  serpent  that  crawled  on  the  earth.  His  young  brother  was  wise. 
He  had  a  wonderful  power.  From  a  magical  ball  of  great  beauty  he 
derived  an  influence  potent  to  destroy  all  the  animals  his  elder  brother 
was  afraid  of.  They  hunted  together,  the  cat  going  before.  One 
day — it  was  a  long  time  ago — the  two  went  out  to  hunt.  “  There  is 
a  bear,”  said  the  lion.  The  cat,  pointing  to  the  bear,  said  “  Die  !  ” 
and  the  bear  fell  dead.  They  next  met  a  serpent,  and  he  was  killed 
in  like  manner.  They  skinned  the  snake  and  took  along  his  skin  for 
its  magical  power.  A  little  farther  on  two  large  and  very  beautiful 
deer  were  found  feeding  together.  “  Kill  one  of  these  for  yourself,” 
said  the  boy-brother  to  his  man-brother,  “  but  catch  me  the  other 
alive.”  The  lion  gave  chase,  and  at  night  he  returned  to  his  wigwam. 
“  Did  you  bring  me  back  one  of  the  beautiful  deer  ?  ”  said  the  cat. 
“  No,”  said  the  lion,  “  it  was  too  much  work ;  I  killed  them  both.” 
Then  the  cat  was  sorry  and  did  not  love  his  brother.  They  were 
estranged.  The  cat  would  not  go  out  and  slay  the  bear  and  the  snake 
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any  more,  and  the  lion  would  not  go  out  for  fear  of  the  bear  and  the 
snake.  He  thought  he  would  use  the  magical  ball  of  his  brother  the 
cat,  and  learn  to  kill  the  bear  and  the  snake  himself.  One  day — it 
was  a  long  time  ago — the  lion  was  playing  with  the  ball  and  tossing  it 
up,  he  saw  it  go  up,  up,  and  out  of  sight.  It  never  came  down. 
Then  the  deer  scattered  all  over  the  earth,  and  the  hunting  has  been 
poor  ever  since.  The  cat  was  disconsolate  for  the  loss  of  the  magical 
ball.  He  left  the  wigwam  to  wander  alone.  He  sorrowed  for  his 
loss,  and  looked  to  find  the  ball  again.  It  was  a  long  time  ago.  Big 
Water  ran  all  around  from  Lankee  Jim  to  Humbug,  and  away  up  to 
the  high  mountains.  The  wild  cat  went  north.  He  climbed  a  tree  by 
the  water.  He  wished  for  the  lost  ball.  By-and-by  he  saw  a  beau¬ 
tiful  ball  hanging  like  a  buckeye,  on  a  limb.  He  picked  it  off.  It 
was  very  pretty.  He  put  it  in  the  snakeskin  to  keep  it  so  it  would  not 
get  away.  He  went  along  the  shore  of  the  Big  Water  till  he  could  see 
across  it.  Two  girls  were  on  the  other  side  cooking.  The  ball  jumped 
out  of  the  snakeskin  and  rolled  over  in  the  water.  It  went  across 
the  river.  One  of  the  girls  came  down  to  the  stream  to  get  some 
water  in  her  basket,  and  saw  the  beautiful  ball  rolling  and  shining  in 
the  water.  She  tried  to  dip  it  up  in  her  basket,  but  it  would  roll 
away.  She  cried,  “  Sister,  come  and  help  me  catch  this  beautiful 
ball.”  The  sister  came.  They  tried  a  long  time,  and  finally  caught 
it  in  the  basket.  It  was  bright  and  very  pretty.  They  were  afraid 
it  would  get  away.  One  held  it  for  a  time,  and  then  the  other.  They 
were  very  glad.  At  night  they  put  it  between  them  in  the  bed.  They 
kept  awake  a  long  time  and  talked  about  their  prize,  but  at  last  they 
fell  asleep.  They  awoke  in  the  morning — the  ball  was  gone — there 
was  lying  between  them  a  full-grown  young  man.  And  that  was  the 
first  time  that  man  ever  came  on  the  earth.  This  was  a  long  time  ao-o. 
(pp.  290-292.) 


Creation  and  Fall  of  Man. 

Ko-do-yam-peh,  the  world-maker,  and  Hel'-lo-kai-eh,  the  devil, 
came  from  the  east  to  We-le-u-deh.  Kodoyampeh  said  he  would 
make  a  man,  but  Hcllokaieh  told  him  he  could  not  do  it  and  dared 
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him  to  attempt  it.  But  Kodoyampeh  repeated  that  lie  could  do  it. 
So  he  went  out  and  got  two  smooth  yellow  sticks  (yo-ko-lon-cha)  and 
laid  them  on  the  bed  beside  him  at  evening,  and  said  they  would 
turn  into  a  man  and  woman  during  the  night,  but  they  would  not  by 
day. 

So  the  world-maker  and  the  devil  went  to  bed.  Through  the  night 
the  devil  often  waked  up  his  companion  and  asked  him  if  the  two 
sticks  had  turned  to  a  man  and  a  woman  yet.  He  made  fun  of  him 
and  asked  him  if  he  felt  them  move  about  in  the  bed.  But  Kodo¬ 
yampeh  replied  that  he  must  not  trouble  him  or  it  would  not  happen. 

Then  the  night  passed  away  and  early  in  the  morning  Kodoyampeh 
felt  two  touches  on  his  body.  Looking  up  quick  he  saw  a  man  and  a 
woman.  He  rose  from  his  bed  and  made  them  get  up  and  go  bathe 
themselves,  and  then  come  and  eat.  When  Hellokaieh  came  in  he 
claimed  the  woman  as  his  sister  and  the  man  as  his  brother-in-law. 
Kodoyampeh  suffered  this  for  a  time. 

Then  the  devil  said  to  Kodoyampeh  that  if  he  would  give  him  two 
sticks  he  would  do  the  same  thing  and  create  a  man  and  a  woman. 
Kodoyampeh  did  so,  and  the  devil  took  the  two  sticks  and  laid  them 
beside  him  on  his  bed.  Many  times  during  the  night  he  looked  to  see 
if  a  man  had  appeared  yet,  but  saw  nobody.  At  last  about  daybreak 
he  fell  asleep.  Presently  he  was  awakened  by  two  lusty  thumps  in 
the  ribs,  when  he  jumped  up  quickly,  laughing,  and  saw  two  women, 
one  with  two  eyes  and  the  other  with  only  one.  He  asked  each  one 
in  turn,  “  Are  you  a  man  ?  ”  But  each  replied,  “  No,  I  am  a  woman, 
we  are  two  sisters.” 

Then  the  devil  was  sorely  perplexed,  because  he  could  do  nothing 
without  a  man.  He  asked  Kodoyampeh  why  he  had  not  succeeded, 
and  Kodoyampeh  said  it  was  because  he  had  laughed,  whereas  he  had 
expressly  charged  him  not  to  laugh.  The  devil  answered  that  he 
could  not  help  it  when  he  got  two  such  sharp  digs  in  the  ribs.  He 
asked  Kodoyampeh  if  he  would  not  make  a  man  for  him,  but  he 
refused.  Then  he  asked  him  at  least  to  make  him  a  two-eyed  woman; 
but  Kodoyampeh  said  he  could  not  do  it  until  they  were  dead.  This 
then  is  the  reason  why  one-eyed  men  and  women  are  seen  in  the 
world  to  -day. 

After  this  Kodoyampeh  sent  on  the  earth  the  man  whom  he  had 
created  to  gather  food  from  the  face  of  it.  Now  before  this  all  the 
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game  and  all  the  fish,  the  grasshoppers,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
insects  of  the  earth,  had  been  tame,  so  that  a  man  had  only  to  reach 
forth  his  hand  among  them  and  take  whatever  he  wished  for  his  food. 
Also  the  soil  had  been  prolific  up  to  this  time,  yielding  all  products, 
acorns,  manzanita  berries,  pine-nuts,  and  many  kinds  of  rich  grass 
seed  for  the  sustenance  of  man.  So  when  Kodoyampeh  sent  forth  the 
man  whom  he  had  made  he  told  him  to  take  freely  of  all  that  he  saw 
and  desired — of  the  game,  and  the  fish,  and  the  birds,  and  the  nuts, 
seeds,  and  berries — for  all  these  things  he  had  created  for  him.  One 
injunction  only  he  laid  upon  him,  and  that  was  that  he  should  bring 
home  to  his  house  whatever  he  wished  to  cook,  and  not  kindle  a  fire 
in  the  woods. 

So  the  man  went  out  to  catch  game,  but  the  devil  saw  him,  and 
told  him  to  cook  in  the  woods  whatever  he  wished.  And  he  did  so. 
Therefore  all  the  game,  and  the  fish,  all  the  grasshoppers,  and  the 
birds,  and  insects,  when  they  saw  the  smoke  in  the  woods  became  wild 
as  they  are  to-day.  More  than  that,  the  ground  was  changed,  so  that 
the  oaks  yielded  no  more  acorns,  and  the  manzanita  bushes  no  more 
berries,  nor  was  there  anything  left  on  the  face  of  the  earth  save  only 
roots,  clover,  and  earthworms.  These  three  things  were  all  that  man 
had  to  eat. 

Also  Kodoyampeh  changed  the  air  so  that  it  was  no  longer  always 
the  same  all  the  year  round,  but  now  there  was  frost,  and  rain,  and 
fog,  and  wind,  and  heat,  and  drought,  together  with  the  pleasant  days. 
As  a  recompense  he  gave  them  fire  to  warm  themselves,  whereas 
before  they  had  had  only  stones  to  press  against  their  bodies.  He 
established  the  seasons:  Kum'-men-ni  (the  rain  season),  Yo'-ho-men- 
ni  (the  leaf  season),  I'-hi-tak-ki  (the  dry  season),  Mat'-men-ni  (the 
falling  leaf  season).  He  also  instituted  the  sacred  ku-meh,  the  assem¬ 
bly  hall,  and  gave  the  Konkau  songs  to  sing,  but  he  did  not  yet  give 
them  any  dances.  Before  this  time  they  had  not  had  any  diseases 
and  no  deaths,  but  after  they  cooked  in  the  woods  they  became  subject 
to  fever  and  pestilence,  and  many  died.  But  Kodoyampeh  told  them 
that  if  they  were  good  at  death  they  would  go  away  to  the  spirit-land 
by  the  right-hand  path  (yim-dum-bo),  which  is  light ;  but,  if  they  were 
bad  they  would  go  away  by  the  left  hand  path  (dak'-kum-bo),  which 
leads  away  into  darkness,  (pp.  292-294.) 
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Legend  of  Oan-Koi-Tu-Peh. 

An  old  man,  named  Pi-u'-chun-nuh,  long  ago  lived  at  We-le'-u-deh 
(above  Oroville,  near  Cherokee  Flat).  In  those  days  the  Indians  lived 
on  clover,  roots,  and  earthworms;  there  was  no  game,  no  fish,  no  nuts, 
no  acorns,  no  grasshoppers.  Piuchunnuh  went  about  everywhere 
praying  to  hear  a  voice ;  he  prayed  to  the  woods,  to  the  rocks,  and  to 
the  river.  He  prayed  in  the  assembly  house,  and  listened  perchance 
he  might  hear  a  voice  answering  his  prayer.  But  he  heard  nothing. 
He  went  to  the  oak  to  see  if  it  bore  acorns,  but  it  had  only  leaves; 
lie  went  to  the  manzanita  bush  and  looked  for  berries,  but  it  had  only 
leaves.  He  brought  the  leaves  in  the  house,  and  prayed  three  days 
and  nights,  but  still  no  answer,  no  voice. 

Far  away  to  the  north  in  the  ice-land  there  lived  two  old  men,  Hai'- 
kut-wo-to-peh  (the  great  one)  and  Woan'-no-mih  (the  death-giver). 
Piuchunnuh  resolved  to  send  for  them.  He  sent  a  boy  to  see  them, 
and  the  boy  went  like  a  humming-bird,  and  reached  the  ice-land  in  one 
day.  These  two  old  men  lived  in  a  house,  and  they  were  asleep  inside 
(it  was  in  the  daytime),  each  in  his  own  bed,  placed  on  poles  which 
reached  across  overhead,  the  attic  of  the  wigwam.  Their  hair  was  so 
long  that  as  they  lay  it  reached  down  to  the  floor.  The  boy  went  in. 
The  old  men  awakened  and  asked  him  what  he  had  come  for.  He 
told  them  he  was  sent  by  Piuchunnuh  to  ask  them  to  come  to  him. 
They  asked  him  if  he  had  no  other  errand.  He  said  he  had  not.  They 
knew  all  this  before,  but  they  asked  him  to  see  what  he  would  answer. 
The  boy  offered  to  wait  and  show  them  the  way,  but  they  told  him  to 
go  on  back,  for  they  knew  the  way,  and  would  come  alone.  They  told 
him  they  would  be  there  that  night,  that  they  must  wait  until  evening 
before  starting,  because  they  never  travelled  in  the  daytime,  and  did 
not  wish  to  be  seen  by  anybody. 

So  the  boy  started  home,  and  as  soon  as  he  went  out  of  the  house 
the  two  old  men  got  down  out  of  their  beds,  and  the  noise  of  their 
alighting  was  like  thunder.  They  shook  out  their  long  hair,  which 
reached  to  the  earth,  and  put  on  their  mystic  garments,  and  prepared 
for  their  flight  to  the  south. 
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But  the  boy  sped  on  his  homeward  way  like  a  humming-bird  all  day 
loi  g,  and  at  night  he  reached  home.  They  asked  him,  “Did  they  let 
you  in  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  he  said.  “  They  were  asleep  in  high  beds  placed 

on  poles  overhead,  each  in  his  own  bed,  and  their  hair  reached  to  the 
ground.  Their  house  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  food,  acorns,  pine  nuts, 
manzanita  berries,  grasshoppers,  dried  flesh  and  fish,  but  there  were 
no  women  and  no  cooking.”  And  he  said  further,  “  They  will  come 
to-night  at  midnight.  When  they  come  the  assembly  house  must  be 
ready  for  them  ;  the  old  men  must  be  in  it,  and  all  must  be  silent  and 
dark.  There  must  be  no  light  and  no  voice.  If  any  light  is  made 
and  any  one  beholds  those  two  old  men  he  shall  die.” 

That  night  all  the  old  Indians  came  together  into  the  assembly  hall; 
but  some  were  on  top  of  it  looking  and  waiting  for  the  two  old  men. 
A  fire  was  made  at  one  side  of  it ;  but  when  it  burned  low  it  was 
covered  over  with  ashes  lest  it  should  give  a  light. 

That  night  the  two  old  men  left  their  home  in  the  far  north,  in  the 
ice-land.  Their  house  was  not  like  a  house  at  all,  but  it  was  like  a 
little  low  mountain.  They  came  out  of  it  and  set  their  faces  to  the 
south,  and  they  sped  on  their  way  like  a  humming-bird,  and  at  mid¬ 
night  they  reached  the  house  of  Piuchunnuh.  They  alighted  on  the 
assembly  house  wherein  the  Indians  were  assembled  ;  and  as  they 
touched  the  top  of  it,  it  opened  and  parted  asunder  in  every  direction, 
so  that  those  who  were  within  beheld  the  blue  heaven  and  stars.  They 
cried  out,  “  Make  room  for  us,”  and  they  came  down  and  stood  in  an 
open  space  before  the  fire ;  and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voices  to 
speak  the  house  was  full  of  sweet  sounds  like  a  tree  full  of  singing 
blackbirds.  The  heart  of  Piuchunnuh  was  filled  with  joy.  One  of  the 
old  men  had  in  his  hand  the  sacred  rattle  (sho'-lo-yoh),  from  which  all 
others  since  have  been  modeled,  a  stick  whereon  were  tied  a  hundred 
cocoons  dry  and  full  of  acorn  and  grass  seed.  He  said  to  them,  “Always 
when  you  sing  have  this  rattle  with  you,  and  let  it  be  made  after  this  pat¬ 
tern  which  I  now  show  you.  The  spirit  of  sweet  music  is  in  this 
rattle,  and  when  it  is  shaken  your  songs  will  sound  better.”  Always 
before  this,  when  Piuchunnuh  had  prayed,  he  had  held  leaves  in  his 
hand  and  waved  them.  But  the  old  men  said,  “  The  leaves  are  not 
good.  Have  this  rattle  with  you  when  you  pray  for  grasshoppers,  and 
you  will  get  them.  The  leaves  will  bring  you  no  fruit  when  you  pray 
with  them.” 
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Now  it  was  Woannomih  wlio  uttered  all  these  words  :  the  other  old 
man  was  not  so  eloquent,  hut  he  stood  behind  Woannomih,  and  some¬ 
times  put  a  word  in  his  mouth.  Woannomih  further  said  to  Piu- 
chunnuh,  u  Heretofore  you  have  let  all  your  boys  grow  up  like  a  wild 
tree  in  the  mountains  ;  you  have  taught  them  nothing,  they  have  gone 
their  own  way.  Henceforth  you  must  bring  every  youth  at  a  proper 
age  into  your  sacred  assembly  house,  and  cause  him  to  be  initiated 
into  the  ways  and  knowledge  of  manhood.  You  shall  teach  him  to 
worship  me,  and  to  observe  the  sacred  dances  which  I  shall  ordain  in 
my  honour.”  (Before  this  there  had  never  been  any  dances  among 
the  Konkau,  nothing  but  songs.)  He  further  said,  “  Three  nights 
shall  we  teach  and  instruct  you.  There  must  be  no  light  and  no  voice 
in  this  house,  or  you  will  die.  Three  nights  you  must  be  silent  and 
listen.  We  need  no  light,  we  have  light  in  us.  You  shall  know  us 
in  your  hearts  ;  you  need  neither  to  see  nor  to  touch  us.” 

Thus  for  two  nights  they  taught  the  Konkau,  and  the  heart  of 
Piuchunnuh  was  full  of  joy  continually  so  that  he  could  not  utter  it  ; 
but  on  the  third  night,  before  the  old  Indians  had  come  together, 
there  crept  into  the  assembly  house  two  wicked  boys  whose  hearts 
were  black  and  full  of  mischief.  Standing  outside  of  the  house  they 
had  overheard  some  of  Woannomih’s  words,  and  they  said  one  to 
another,  u  Let  us  get  in  and  take  some  pitch-pine  and  make  a  light  in 
the  night;  then  we  can  see  these  old  men,  and  see  what  they  are  like.” 
Thus  they  wickedly  devised  in  their  hearts,  and  so  did  they.  Secretly 
they  crept  into  the  house,  and  carried  with  them  some  pitch-pine. 

In  the  night  when  Woannomih  was  talking,  these  boys  raked  open 
the  fire  and  threw  on  the  pitch-pine,  when  suddenly  the  house  was 
filled  with  a  strong  light  and  the  old  men  stood  out  plain  in  the  sight 
of  all.  They  had  on  their  heads  woven  nets  (bo-noang'-wi-ka)  covered 
all  over  with  bits  of  abalone-shell  shining  like  the  sun  ;  they  wore 
long  mantles  (wu'shim-chi)  of  black  eagles’  feathers  reaching  below 
the  knees,  with  acorns  around  the  edges;  shell-spangled  breech- 
cloths  ;  tight  leggings  of  buckskin  ;  and  low  mocassins  (sho'-loh) 
covered  with  red  woodpeckers’  scalps  and  pieces  of  abalone-shell. 
Their  flesh  was  salmon  in  one  place;  in  another,  grasshopper;  in 
another,  deer  ;  in  another,  antelope,  &c.  They  stood  revealed  in 
clear  bright  colours,  and  they  shone  like  fine  obsidian. 

Near  Piuchunnuh  there  was  standing  a  harlequin  or  herald  (pe'-i- 
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peh).  It  was  his  office  to  stand  on  top  of  the  assembly*house  in  the 
evening  and  proclaim  the  approaching  dance  to  the  villagers.  Also 
when  his  chief  made  a  speech  he  stood  behind  him  and  repeated  all 
his  words  to  the  people.  When  he  saw  the  two  boys  making  the 
light  he  grasped  them  in  his  hands  and  flung  them  to  the  ground ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  the  light  flamed  up  in  the  house.  Piuchunnuh 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  so  as  not  to  behold  Woannomih,  and 
he  groaned  aloud  a  groan  of  bitter  despair.  But  Woannomih  spoke 
quietly  on  a  moment  more.  “  Keep  the  sacred  dance-house,  as  I  have 
told  you,  while  the  world  endures.  Never  neglect  my  rites  and  my 
honours.  Keep  the  sacred  rattle  and  the  dances.  Worship  me  in 
the  night,  and  not  in  the  daylight.  In  the  daylight  I  will  none  of  it. 
Then  shall  your  hills  be  full  of  acorns  and  nuts  ;  your  valleys  shall 
yield  plenty  of  grass  seeds  and  herbs ;  your  rivers  shall  be  full  of 
salmon,  and  your  hearts  shall  be  rejoiced.  Farewell.” 

Then  he  ceased  speaking,  and  the  two  old  men  rose  through  the 
roof  and  went  up  to  the  valley  of  heaven  (hi-pi-ning'  koy-o-di').  Very 
soon  the  two  boys  who  had  kindled  the  fire  were  stricken  with  death ; 
they  lay  still  on  the  floor  and  breathed  no  more.  There  was  also  a 
woman  who  had  not  restrained  her  curiosity,  but  had  groped  about 
the  house,  feeling  with  her  hands  if  perchance  she  might  touch  the 
two  old  men.  She  also  fell  on  the  floor  quickly  and  died. 

The  people  went  out  in  the  morning  and  washed  their  bodies,  and 
rejoiced.  When  the  sun  was  up  they  took  food,  and  were  glad.  But 
at  noon  there  fell  fire  out  of  the  sun  upon  the  village,  and  burned  it 
up  to  the  uttermost  house,  and  all  the  villages  of  that  land  round 
about,  and  all  the  men,  women,  and  children,  save  Piuchunnuh  alone. 
He  escaped  because  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  when  the  fire 
was  kindled  by  the  two  boys ;  but  he  was  dreadfully  burned,  almost 
unto  death. 

Now,  long  before  all  these  things  happened,  there  lived  at  Ush'-tu- 
ped-di  (near  Chico)  a  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  chief  was  Ki-u-nad'- 
dis-si.  But  Hai'-kut-wo-to-peh,  one  of  the  two  old  men  of  the  north, 
came  down  and  gambled  with  him.  They  had  four  short  pieces  of 
bone,  two  plain  and  two  marked.  They  rolled  them  up  in  little  balls 
of  dry  grass ;  then  one  of  the  players  held  up  one  of  them  in  each 
hand,  and  the  other  held  up  his.  If  he  matched  them,  he  counted 
two  ;  if  he  failed  to  match  them,  the  other  counted  one.  There  were 
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sixteen  bits  of  wood  as  counters,  and  when  one  got  the  sixteen  he  was 
winner.  Haikutwotopeh  used  a  trick  ;  his  arms  were  hollow,  and 
there  was  a  hole  through  his  body,  so  that  he  could  slip  his  pieces 
across  from  one  arm  to  the  other,  and  win  every  time.  Kiunaddissi 
wished  to  bet  bows,  arrows,  shell-money,  &c.,  as  usual  ;  but  Haikut¬ 
wotopeh  would  not  bet  anything  but  men  and  women.  So  he  won 
Kiunaddissi’s  whole  tribe  from  him,  and  carried  them  away  to  the 
north,  to  the  ice-land.  There  remained  only  Kiunaddissi,  his  daughter, 
and  an  old  woman. 

So  Pichunnuh  went  down  to  Ushtupeddi,  and  abode  there,  because 
they  spoke  the  same  language  as  himself.  He  taught  them  all  the 
things  that  Woannomih  had  told  him,  and  they  had  observed  them, 
and  had  plenty  of  acorns  and  fish  to  eat  and  wore  happy. 

One  day,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  Kiunaddissi’s  daughter  went 
out,  and  saw  a  beautiful  red  cloud,  the  most  lovely  cloud  ever  seen, 
resting  like  a  bar  along  the  horizon,  stretching  southward.  She  cried 
out  to  her  father,  “  0  father,  come  and  see  this  beautiful  cloud  !”  He 
did  so.  When  they  went  back  into  the  house  they  heard,  right  in 
their  ears  it  seemed  to  them,  the  sweetest  music  man  ever  heard.  It 
continued  all  the  time  without  stopping,  and  none  of  them  could  tell 
what  caused  it. 

Next  day  the  daughter  took  a  basket,  and  went  out  into  the  plain 
to  gather  clover  to  eat.  While  picking  the  clover  she  found  a  very 
pretty  arrow,  trimmed  with  yellowhammer’s  feathers.  After  gazing 
at  it  awhile  in  wonder,  she  turned  to  look  at  her  basket,  and  there 
beside  it  stood  a  man  who  was  called  Yang-wi-a-kan-uh  (the  Red 
Cloud),  who  was  none  other  than  the  cloud  she  had  seen  the  day 
before.  He  was  so  bright  and  resplendent  to  look  upon  that  she  was 
abashed  ;  she  modestly  hung  down  her  head,  and  uttered  not  a  word. 
But  he  said  to  her,  “  I  am  not  a  stranger,  you  saw  me  last  night  ; 
you  see  me  every  night  when  the  sun  is  setting.  I  love  you  ;  you 
love  me;  be  not  afraid.”  Then  she  said,  “  If  you  love  me,  take  and 
eat  this  basket  of  grass-seed  pinole.”  He  touched  the  basket,  and  in 
an  instant  all  the  pinole  had  vanished  in  the  air,  going  no  man  knows 
whither.  Thereupon  the  girl  fell  away  in  a  swoon,  and  lay  a  consider¬ 
able  time  there  upon  the  ground.  But  when  the  man  returned  to  her 
behold  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son.  And  the  girl  was  abashed,  and 
would  not  look  into  his  face,  but  she  was  full  of  great  joy  because  of 
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her  new-born  son.  And  Yangwiakanuh  was  glad  when  he  looked 
at  the  babe,  and  he  said  to  her,  “  Yon  love  me  now ;  that  is  my  boy, 
hut  he  is  not  of  this  world.  You  were  born  in  Ushtupeddi ;  your 
father  was  born  in  Ushtupeddi.  I  know  all  that,  but  this,  my  son,  is 
not  of  this  world.”  Then  he  placed  the  babe  in  her  basket,  and  with 
him  he  put  in  also  all  weapons  used  by  Indians — bows,  arrows,  spears, 
slings — but  no  man  saw  it.  And  he  said  to  the  mother  again,  u  In 
less  than  five  days  he  shall  come  forth  from  the  basket.  He  shall  be 
greater  than  all  men  ;  he  shall  have  power  over  all,  and  not  fear  any 
that  live.  Therefore  shall  his  name  be  Oan-koi"-tu-peh  (the  Invin¬ 
cible).  Whenever  you  see  him  think  of  me.  This  boy  has  no  life 
apart  from  me  ;  he  is  myself.” 

Then  his  mother  took  the  basket  in  which  the  babe  lay  and  started 
to  go  to  her  father’s  house,  but  when  she  had  gone  a  little  way  she 
turned  to  look  back,  and  behold  Yangwiakanuh  had  gone  out  of  sight 
and  no  man  ever  saw  him  more. 

She  took  her  babe  home,  and  secretly  went  to  the  assembly  house 
and  hid  him  in  the  basket  behind  the  great  basket  of  acorns.  But 
the  child’s  heart  was  quick  with  life,  and  the  beating  of  it  was  like 
the  ticking  of  a  bug  on  the  wall.  When  Kiunaddissi,  the  child’s 
grandfather,  heard  the  noise,  he  said  to  his  daughter,  “  What  noise  is 
that  ?  I  never  heard  such  a  noise  as  that  before.”  At  that  the  girl 
was  greatly  ashamed,  but  she  held  her  peace. 

On  the  fourth  night  Kiunaddissi  made  a  sacred  dance  in  the 
assembly  house,  and  there  was  a  hot  fire  of  willow-wood.  A  coal 
snapped  out  from  it  and  fell  upon  the  basket  in  which  was  hidden  the 
young  child.  It  burned  through  the  basket,  and  the  child  came  forth  a 
man  full  grown,  and  came  down  and  stood  upon  the  floor.  He  knew  his 
grandfather,  and  called  him  by  name.  But  the  old  man  was  over¬ 
come  with  astonishment.  He  ran  and  called  to  his  daughter,  saying, 
“  Come  to  me  quick ;  there  is  a  stranger  here ;  he  calls  me  grand¬ 
father,  but  I  know  nothing  of  him.”  His  mother  came  in  all  haste, 
weeping,  moaning,  and  wringing  her  hands,  because  she  knew  the  five 
days  were  not  expired,  and  she  feared  evil  would  befall  her  child. 
When  the  lad  spoke  to  the  old  man  again,  he  replied,  “  You  are  not 
my  grandson.  My  daughter  has  no  husband.” 

But  when  the  mother  entered,  she  cried  out,  “My  son!  my  son!” 
She  led  him  and  seated  him  on  a  clean  board,  washed  his  face  and 
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hands,  and  her  heart  was  full  of  joy.  He  sat  there;  he  looked  all 
around  ;  he  knew  all  things  beforehand.  He  took  note  of  all  the 
deadly  snakes,  the  deadly  beasts,  the  diseases,  the  fatal  quagmires 
wherein  men  sank  and  perished,  and  he  said  to  them  that  all  the  men 
who  had  perished  by  these  means  in  other  times  had  gone  to  the  land 
of  the  good  spirits.  He  asked  his  grandfather  what  meant  all  the 
round  pits  about  them.  He  told  him  that  once  a  great  people  had 
lived  there,  but  their  chief  had  gambled  them  all  away  in  captivity, 
and  these  pits  were  the  places  where  their  houses  had  stood.  He  told 
him  also  the  story  of  Piuchunnuh  and  his  people.  Oankoitupeh  knew 
all  this  before,  but  he  asked  to  hear  what  they  would  reply.  He 
wanted  to  know  the  way  in  which  this  gambling  was  done,  and  his 
grandfather  showed  him. 

He  wished  to  try  his  luck  with  Haikutwotopeh,  but  they  earnestly 
warned  him  against  it,  and  begged  him  with  tears  not  to  do  it.  But 
he  said,  “  I  fear  no  man.  I  am  greater  than  all.”  He  wanted  to  show 
them  the  trick  by  which  Haikutwotopeh  had  won  all  the  tribe,  but 
they  besought  him  not  to  attempt  it.  But  his  mother  did  not,  for  she 
knew  in  her  heart  that  he  could  not  die,  because  his  father  had 
said  it. 

There  was  an  old  she-devil  as  tall  as  a  great  pine  in  the  mountains 
who  could  at  pleasure  assume  the  form  of  man  or  woman.  She 
wanted  to  kill  Oankoitupeh.  She  could,  when  she  pleased,  look  young 
and  beautiful  as  a  speckled  fawn.  She  called  to  him,  “  Oankoitupeh  ! 
Oankoitupeh  !  ”  and  lured  him  to  the  forest,  though  his  grandfather 
earnestly  begged  him  not  to  follow  her.  But  he  went  with  all  his  war 
weapons  (which  have  been  models  to  the  Konkau  ever  since)  and  met 
the  old  she-devil.  He  touched  her,  and  she  fell  to  the  earth  before 
him.  She  said  to  him,  “  Poor  child  !  you  were  born  with  a  ci’ooked 
back.  I  saw  you  ;  nobody  helped  you ;  you  were  born  without  a 
father.  But  I  can  straighten  your  back,  if  you  will  let  me.” 

There  was  in  the  foot  hills,  near  Chico,  a  straight,  smooth  rock 
just  the  length  of  a  man,  which  had  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  made 
by  pounding  acorns  in  it.  This  rock  can  be  seen  here  to  this  day. 
She  led  him  to  it,  and  told  him  to  lay  off  his  bow  and  arrows,  his 
sling,  spear-belt  and  feathers.  He  did  so.  Then  he  went  a  little 
aside,  knelt  down  by  a  rock  and  prayed  ;  and  he  listened  for  the  great 
voice  of  Nature  to  tell  him  what  to  do.  The  voice  told  him  that  she 
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meant  to  kill  him,  but  that  he  must  do  as  she  bade  him,  and  have  an 
eye  in  his  back  to  put  him  on  his  guard.  He  came  back  and  lay 
down  on  the  rock  face  upward  ;  but  the  old  hag  told  him  he  must  lie 
down  back  upward.  This  he  did,  and  then  she  came  and  stood  over 
him,  and  lifted  up  a  stone  almost  to  the  sky,  and  brought  it  down  as 
if  to  crush  him  with  one  tremendous  blow.  He  did  not  wince.  A 
second  time  she  lifted  the  great  stone  into  the  sky,  but  again  he  did 
not  wince  when  she  brought  it  down.  A  third  time  she  brought  it 
down  in  earnest,  but  just  before  it  reached  him  he  turned  quickly  on  his 
side,  and  the  mighty  stone  descending  smote  on  the  rock  close  beside 
him  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  splintered  it  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  The  hag  was  stricken  with  amazement  and  fear,  and  fell 
prone  upon  the  earth.  Oankoitupeh,  drawing  his  knife  of  flint,  with 
one  plunge  cut  out  her  heart  and  lungs,  and  taking  them  on  his  spear 
carried  them  home  and  gave  them  to  his  grandfather  ;  but  the  old 
hag  he  buried. 

There  was  a  large  and  fierce  black  eagle  in  that  country  which  had 
killed  many  Indians  in  former  times.  Oankoitupeh  wished  to  go  and 
kill  it,  but  his  grandfather  begged  him  with  tears  not  to  attempt  it. 
But  again  he  prayed  and  listened  for  the  great  voice  of  Nature  to  tell 
him  what  to  do.  Before  that  they  had  sought  to  snare  the  eagle  with 
a  net,  but  he  always  broke  it  and  destroyed  many  Indians.  Now 
Oankoitupeh  prepared  a  trap  with  which  he  caught  him  as  he  issued 
from  the  hole  in  the  tree  where  he  lived,  and  so  he  killed  him.  Then 
he  ripped  out  his  heart  and  lungs  and  carried  them  to  his  grand¬ 
father  ;  but  the  body  he  burned,  and  out  of  the  ashes  there  arose  the 
woodpecker,  as  we  see  it  to  day. 

These  two  exploits  of  Oankoitupeh  were  received  by  his  friends 
with  unbounded  joy  ;  each  time  as  he  returned  home  after  it  he  was 
welcomed  with  a  dance,  and  with  songs  of  triumph. 

He  was  now  ready  to  go  on  his  great  mission  to  the  north  to 
expose  the  trick  of  Haikutwotopeh,  and  recover  his  grandfather’s  lost 
tribe  from  bondage.  All  four  of  his  friends  wished  to  go  with  him, 
but  he  said  they  could  not  go  with  him  unless  they  died  first.  So 
they  died,  three  of  them,  and  they  set  out  together  with  him,  leaving 
the  old  woman  behind.  They  travelled  far  over  the  earth,  then  waded 
on  the  bottom  underneath  the  great  and  deep  sea,  then  across  the  ice 
to  the  land  of  Haikutwotupeh.  Haikutwotupeh  knew  that  he  was 
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come,  and  felt  in  bis  heart  that  he  was  greater  than  himself.  He  said 
to  Oankoitupeh,  “  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  you  had  come.  Perhaps 
you  are  greater  than  I.”  But  Oankoitupeh  said,  “  No  ;  I  have  done 
nothing  great.”  Kiunaddissi  said,  “  You  won  all  my  tribe  by 
gambling,  and  all  your  land  is  full  of  people.”  Haikutwotupeh 
answered,  “  You  may  gamble,  and  win  them  back,  if  you  can.  You 
are  free  to  do  that,  but  you  cannot  carry  them  away  by  force  or 
fraud.” 

So  they  sat  down  together  in  the  assembly  house,  Oankoitupeh  and 
Haikutwotopeh,  to  gamble  for  the  lost  tribe.  First  Oankoitupeh 
staked  his  grandfather  and  Piuchunnuh  against  the  tribe.  They 
played  a  quick  game,  and  Oankoitupeh  lost.  Then  he  had  only  his 
mother  left,  and  he  staked  her.  Oankoitupeh  staked  one  counter 
after  another  until  all  the  sixteen  were  gone  but  one.  The  fate  of  his 
mother  and  tribe  hung  on  that  one  counter.  Haikutwotupeh  became 
bold  ;  he  played  recklessly.  At  this  moment  Oankoitupeh  asserted 
his  secret  power.  He  stopped  the  hole  through  his  opponent’s  arm 
and  body  and  opened  one  in  his  own.  He  now  won  back  piece  after 
piece  ;  he  gained  the  whole  sixteen.  The  game  was  won,  his  mother 
was  saved,  and  the  whole  tribe  redeemed.  They  came  over  to  their 
rescuer  with  shouts  of  great  joy  ;  they  were  as  numerous  as  the  trees 
of  the  thick  forest. 

So  they  came  out  of  the  assembly  house,  and  the  friends  of  Oan¬ 
koitupeh  rejoiced  over  his  splendid  victory.  Then  Oankoitupeh 
proposed  a  second  game,  and  offered  to  bet  his  tribe  against  Haikut- 
wotupeh’s  own  tribe.  He  said  to  him,  “  You  gambled  with  my  grand¬ 
father  in  other  days  and  won  his  whole  tribe.  You  ought  to  have 
been  satisfied  to  bet  bows  and  arrows,  money,  &c.,  but  you  would  bet 
only  men  and  women.  You  might  as  well  have  bet  the  earth  itself, 
the  rivers,  mountains,  the  rocks,  only  you  could  not  have  carried  these 
away  if  you  had  won  them.  I  will  not  gamble  you  for  your  lands  and 
your  rivers,  but  only  for  your  people.” 

They  sat  down  in  the  assembly  house  and  played,  and  Oankoitupeh 
won.  Even  before  the  game  was  ended  the  tribe  of  Haikutwotupeh 
were  eager  to  go  over  to  Oankoitupeh,  but  he  said  to  them,  “  No,  you 
must  wait ;  my  people  did  not  wish  to  come  over  before  they  were 
won.” 

Then  they  all  set  out  together  for  the  far  distant  Ushtupeddi.  But 
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long  before  they  arrived  the  old  woman,  who  was  left  behind,  knew 
that  Oankoitupeh  was  alive  and  had  gained  the  victory.  There  was  a 
quail’s  head  plume  in  her  house,  and  she  saw  it  waver  and  flutter  ; 
also  when  she  went  out  doors  she  saw  the  grass  and  flowers  in  a 
gentle  tremor.  If  he  had  been  dead,  or  beaten  in  the  game,  all  these 
things  would  have  been  lifeless. 

When  they  arrived  at  Ushtupeddi  there  was  great  rejoicing  among 
the  long-lost  tribe  over  their  restoration.  Oankoitupeh  was  then 
surely  known  as  the  son  of  the  Red  Cloud,  and  he  was  held  in  great 
honour.  Every  tribe  was  restored  to  its  old  original  place,  and  every 
village  to  its  own  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  there  was  no 
confusion.  Every  valley  received  back  its  own  proper  inhabitants,  as 
was  ordained  at  the  first  by  Kodoyampeh  (the  world-maker),  who  was 
also  called  Woannomih. 

Oankoitupeh  now  assembled  all  the  peonle  together  in  a  great  con¬ 
vocation,  and  pointed  out  to  them  Piuchunnuh  and  Kiunadissi  as 
examples  for  their  perpetual  imitation  or  avoidance.  He  related  to 
them  the  sad  history  of  both  these  men’s  tribes,  and  showed  them  how 
disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Woannomih  had  brought  ruin  and 
death  upon  them.  He  rehearsed  to  them  their  history  in  the  dreary 
ice-land,  and  pointed  out  the  beautiful  contrast  of  their  own  land,  to 
which  they  were  now  happily  restored.  He  adjured  them  to  remember 
the  precepts  of  the  religion  which  they  were  now  to  receive  from 
Woannomih,  through  the  lips  of  those  two  old  chiefs  and  himself. 
Let  them  never  return  to  the  brutish  worship  of  their  ancestors,  who 
prayed  to  the  rocks,  the  rivers,  and  the  hills,  but  let  them  rather  pray 
to  Woannomih.  He  told  them  never  to  forget  or  neglect  the 
assembly  hall,  the  house  of  religion,  and  the  sacred  song  or  dance  ; 
they  should  never  suffer  any  village  to  be  without  one  while  the  world 
endures.  If  they  continued  faithful  in  the  worship  of  Woannomih, 
and  at  any  time  their  oaks  did  not  yield  acorns,  or  their  rivers  did  not 
afford  them  salmon,  and  their  prophets  prayed  to  him,  they  should 
receive  abundance. 

He  said  it  would  be  allowed  to  them  to  have  their  pleasures  as 
before ;  to  have  all  kinds  of  songs  and  dances — dances  of  war  and 
friendship,  scalp  dances  and  acorn  dances,  to  indulge  in  foot  races, 
and  in  trials  of  skill  with  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  sling,  and  all 
kinds  of  play  with  the  ball  and  racket,  with  gambling  and  betting, 
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*c.  But  in  betting  they  must  bet  only  such  articles  as  were  counted 
pioperty,  and  must  never  more  wager  men  and  women,  as  their 
foolish  ancestors  had  done,  thereby  losing  their  tribe.  Let  the  man 
be  accursed  who  should  ever  bet  his  father  or  mother,  or  any  of  his 
tribe,  in  a  game  of  chance. 

He  told  them,  also,  that  they  must  no  longer  burn  their  dead,  but 
bury  them  in  the  earth.  Last  of  all,  he  appointed  them  four  great 
dances  or  festivals,  to  be  held  once  a  year,  as  long  as  the  world 
endures,  namely,  these  :  Hok'-tom-we-dah  (the  open  air  festival),  in 
the  spring;  I'-lak-kum-we-dah  (the  dry  season  festival),  about  the 
first  of  July  ;  Ush'-ti-mor  (the  burning  to  the  dead),  about  the  first 
of  September;  and  Yak'-kai-we-dah  (the  winter  festival),  about  the 
last  of  December. 

When  Oankoitupeh  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  to  his  people,  he 
disappeared  from  before  their  eyes,  rose  upward  toward  the  valley  of 
heaven,  and  was  seen  no  more  on  earth  in  human  form.  But  when 
his  people  cried  out,  and  wailed  in  bitterness  of  heart,  and  ran  after 
him,  wringing  their  hands,  to  comfort  them  he  appeared  once  more 
in  the  form  of  a  great  and  splendid  rainbow,  spanning  the  earth  from 
side  to  side.  He  lingered  before  them  a  moment  in  this  form,  then 
faded  away  in  the  skies,  (pp.  294-305.) 


THE  NISHINAM. 

Legend  of  Creation. 

First  of  all  things  existed  the  moon.  Next  came  the  coyote . 

The  moon  and  the  coyote  created  all  things,  including  man,  who  some 
say  was  in  the  form  of  a  stone  ;  others  in  the  form  of  a  simple  straight, 
hairless,  limbless  mass  of  flesh,  like  an  enormous  earthworm. 

Ai-hut  and  Yo-to-to-wi. 

The  first  man  thus  created  was  called  Aikut.  His  wife  was 
Yototowi.  In  process  of  time  the  woman  fell  sick,  and  though  Aikut 
nursed  her  tenderly  she  gradually  faded  away  before  his  eyes  and 
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died.  He  had  loved  her  with  a  love  passing  the  love  of  brothers,  and 
now  his  heart  was  broken  with  grief.  He  dug  a  grave  for  her  close 
beside  his  camp-fire  (for  the  Nishinam  did  not  burn  their  dead  then), 
that  he  might  daily  and  hourly  weep  above  her  silent  dust.  His  grief 
knew  no  bounds.  His  life  became  a  burden  to  him.  All  the  light 
was  gone  out  of  his  eyes.  He  wished  to  die,  that  he  might  follow  his 
beloved  Yototowi.  In  the  greatness  of  his  grief  he  fell  into  a  trance. 
There  was  a  rumbling,  and  the  spirit  of  the  dead  woman  arose  out  of 
the  earth,  and  came  and  stood  beside  him.  When  he  awoke  out 
of  his  trance,  and  beheld  his  wife,  he  would  have  spoken  to  hex’,  but 
she  forbade  him,  for  in  what  moment  an  Indian  speaks  to  a  ghost  he 
dies.  She  turned  away,  and  set  out  to  seek  the  spirit-land  (Ish'-wush- 
i-kum — literally  the  dance-house  of  ghosts).  He  followed  her,  and 
together  they  journeyed  through  a  great  country  and  a  darksome — a 
land  that  no  man  has  seen  and  returned  to  report — until  they  came  to 
a  river  that  separated  them  from  the  spirit  land.  O’er  the  river 
there  was  a  bi’idge  of  but  one  small  rope,  so  very  small  that  a  spider 
could  hardly  crawl  across  it.  Here  the  spirit  of  the  woman  must  bid 
farewell  to  her  husband,  and  go  over  alone  to  the  spirit-land.  When 
he  saw  her  leaving  him,  in  an  agony  of  grief  he  stretched  out  his 
arms  towards  her,  beckoning  her  to  return.  She  came  back  with  him 
to  this  woi’ld,  then  started  a  second  time  to  return  to  the  invisible 
land.  But  he  could  not  be  separated  from  her,  so  she  permitted  him, 
and  he  spoke  to  her  spirit.  In  that  self-same  instant  he  died,  and 
together  they  took  their  last  departure  for  the  land  of  spirits. 

Thus  Aikut  passed  away  from  the  realm  of  earth,  and  in  the  invis¬ 
ible  world  became  a  good  and  great  spirit,  who  constantly  watches 
over  and  befriends  his  posterity  living  on  earth.  He  and  his  wife  left 
behind  them  two  children,  a  brother  and  a  sister  ;  and  to  prevent  in¬ 
cest  the  moon  created  another  pair,  and  from  these  two  pairs  sprang 
all  the  Nishinam.  (pp.  339-340.) 


FABLES  OF  ANIMALS. 

Origin  of  Incremation, 

The  moon  and  the  coyote  wrought  together  in  creating  all  things 
that  exist.  The  moon  was  good,  but  the  coyote  was  bad.  In  making 
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men  and  women,  the  moon  wished  to  so  fashion  their  souls  that  when 
they  died  they  should  return  to  the  earth  after  two  or  three  days,  as 
he  himself  does  when  he  dies.  But  the  coyote  was  evil  disposed,  and 
he  said  that  this  should  not  be,  but  that  when  men  died  their  friends 
should  burn  their  bodies,  and  once  a  year  make  a  great  mourning  for 
them.  And  the  coyote  prevailed.  So,  presently  when  a  deer  died, 
they  burned  his  body,  as  the  coyote  had  decreed,  and  after  a  year  they 
made  a  great  mourning  for  him.  But  the  moon  created  a  rattlesnake, 
and  caused  it  to  bite  the  coyote’s  son,  so  that  he  died.  Now  though 
the  coyote  had  been  willing  to  burn  the  deer’s  relations,  he  refused  to 
burn  his  own  son.  Then  the  moon  said  unto  him  :  “  This  is  your 
own  rule.  You  would  have  it  so,  and  now  your  son  shall  be  burned 
like  the  others.”  So  he  was  burned,  and  after  a  year  the  coyote 
mourned  for  him.  Thus  the  law  was  established  over  the  coyote  also, 
and  has  he  had  dominion  over  men  it  prevailed  over  men  likewise. 

This  story  is  utterly  worthless  for  itself,  but  it  has  its  value  in  that 
it  shows  there  was  a  time  when  the  Californian  Indians  did  not  prac¬ 
tice  cremation,  which  is  also  established  by  other  traditions.  It  hints 
at  the  additional  fact  that  the  Nishinam  to  this  day  set  great  store  by 
the  moon,  consider  it  their  benefactor  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  observe 
its  changes  for  a  hundred  purposes,  (p.  341.) 

The  Bear  and  the  Deer. 

At  first  all  the  animals  ate  only  earth,  but  afterwards  the  clover  grew 
and  then  they  ate  that  also.  There  were  no  men  yet,  or  rather  all 
men  were  yet  in  the  form  of  animals.  One  day  the  bear  and  the  deer 
went  out  together  to  pick  clover.  The  bear  pretended  to  see  a  louse 
on  the  deer’s  neck,  and  the  deer  bent  down  her  head  to  let  the  bear 
catch  it,  but  the  bear  cut  her  head  off,  scratched  out  her  eyes,  and 
threw  them  into  her  basket  among  the  clover.  When  she  went  home 
and  emptied  her  basket,  the  deer’s  children  saw  the  eyes,  and  knew 
they  were  their  mother’s.  So  they  studied  revenge. 

On  another  day,  when  the  bear  was  pounding  earth  in  a  mortar  for 
food,  as  acorns  are  now  pounded,  the  deer’s  two  children  enticed  the 
bear’s  children  away  to  play,  and  persuaded  them  to  enter  a  cave 
beneath  the  great  rock  Oamlam  (high  rock),  on  Wolf  Creek,  near 
Bear  Biver.  Then  they  fastened  them  in  with  a  stone,  and  made  a 
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fire  which  roasted  them  to  death.  When  the  bear  came  and  found 
them  she  thought  they  were  asleep  and  sweating,  but  it  was  the  oil  on 
their  hair,  and  when  she  pawed  them  the  hair  came  off.  Thereupon 

she  flew  into  a  great  passion,  tore  them  to  pieces  and  devoured 
them. 


Then  she  pursued  the  deer’s  two  children  to  kill  them.  She  called 


out  to  them  that  she  was  their  aunt,  and  would  do  them  good  ;  but 
they  fled,  and  escaped  up  the  great  rock  Oamlam,  and  it  grew  upwards 
with  them  until  the  top  of  it  was  very  high.  The  bear  went  round 
behind  the  rock  and  found  a  narrow  rift  where  she  could  crawl  up,  but 
the  deer’s  children  saw  her  coming,  and  they  had  a  stone  red-hot, 
which  they  cast  down  her  throat  and  slew  her.  Then  they  took  this 
same  stone  and  threw  it  to  the  north,  and  manganita  berries  fell 
down  ,  to  the  east,  and  pine  nuts  fell  down  ;  to  the  south,  and  one 
kind  of  acorns  fell  down  ;  to  the  west,  and  another  kind  of  acorns  fell 

down.  They  had  now  plenty  of  food  of  different  kinds,  and  they  ate 
earth  no  more. 


After  this,  while  they  were  yet  on  the  rock,  the  deer’s  children 
thought  to  climb  into  heaven,  it  had  grown  so  high.  The  big  one 
made  a  ladder  that  reached  the  sky,  and  with  bow  and  arrow  he  shot 
a  hole  xip  through,  so  that  the  little  one  could  climb  up  into  heaven. 
But  the  little  one  was  afraid,  and  cried.  So  the  big  one  made  tobacco 
and  a  pipe,  and  gave  them  to  the  little  one  to  smoke  as  he  went  up 
the  laddei,  whereby  the  smoke  concealed  the  world  from  him,  and  his 
heait  was  no  longer  afraid.  And  this  is  how  smoking  originated. 
So  the  little  one  climbed  up  through  the  hole  into  heaven,  and  went 
out  of  sight ;  but  presently  he  returned  down,  and  said  it  was  a  good 
countiy  above  the  sky,  with  plenty  of  sweet  browse  and  grass,  and  buds 
of  trees  and  pools  of  water,  and  flowers  for  them  to  sleep  on.  Upon 
that  they  both  climbed  the  ladder  and  went  above  the  sky. 

Piesently  they  saw  their  mother  by  a  pool  of  water  cooking,  and 
they  knew  it  was  she,  because  she  had  no  eyes.  Now,  the  big  brother 
was  a  deer,  but  the  little  one  was  a  sap-sucker.  So  these  two  made  a 
wheel  to  ride  on,  that  they  might  pursue  their  mother,  for  they  were 
not  well  pleased  to  see  her  without  eyes.  But  they  were  punished  for 
this  act  of  wickedness,  for  the  wheel  went  contrary  with  them,  turned 
aside, ^  and  plunged  into  a  pool  of  water,  so  that  they  were  drowned. 

This  story  contains  a  considerable  part  of  the  Uisliinam  cosmogony. 
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In  common  with  most  Californian  tribes,  these  Indians  regard  all 
animals,  including  men,  as  haying  a  common  original  and  being 
intimately  related.  Thus  the  bear  calls  herself  aunt  to  the  deer’s 
children,  and  one  of  the  latter  is  a  bird. 

There  is  another  tradition,  to  the  same  effect  substantially,  that 
men  were  once  on  the  same  level  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and 
habitually  devoured  their  own  dead,  as  the  coyote  is  said  to  do. 
(pp.  341-343.) 


Origin  of  Fire. 

After  the  coyote  had  created  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  there 
was  still  one  thing  lacking — fire.  In  the  western  country  there  was 
plenty  of  it,  but  nobody  could  get  it ;  it  was  so  far  off,  and  so  closely 
hidden.  So  the  bat  proposed  to  the  lizard  that  they  should  go  and 
steal  some.  This  the  lizard  did,  and  he  got  a  good  coal  of  it,  but 
found  it  very  hard  to  bring  home  because  everybody  wanted  to  steal 
it  from  him.  At  length  he  reached  the  western  edge  of  the  Sacre- 
mento  Yalley,  and  he  had  to  be  extremely  careful  in  crossing  with  it 
lest  he  should  set  the  country  on  fire.  He  was  obliged  to  travel  by 
night  to  prevent  the  thieves  from  stealing  the  fire,  and  to  keep  the 
dry  grass  from  catching  fire.  One  night,  when  he  had  nearly  reached 
the  foot-hills,  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  come  upon  a  company  of  sand-hill  cranes  (ko'-dok),  who  were 
sitting  up  all  night  gambling.  He  crept  slyly  along  on  the  side  of  a 
log,  holding  the  fire  in  his  hand,  but  they  discovered  him  and  gave 
chase.  Their  legs  were  so  long,  he  had  no  chance  of  escape,  so  he 
was  obliged  to  set  fire  to  the  grass,  and  let  it  burn  into  the  mountains. 
Thus  he  soon  had  a  roaring  fire,  and  he  had  to  run  like  a  good  one  to 
keep  ahead  of  it.  When  the  bat  saw  the  fire  coming,  being  unused 
to  it,  he  was  half  blinded,  and  had  shai-p  pains  in  his  eyes.  He  cried 
out  to  the  lizard  that  his  eyes  would  be  put  out,  and  asked  him  to 
cover  them  up  with  pitch.  The  lizard  took  pitch,  and  rubbed  it  on 
so  thick  he  could  see  nothing,  which  got  the  bat  into  a  bad  scrape. 
He  hopped,  jumped,  and  fluttered  ;  he  flew  this  way,  he  flew  that 
way ;  he  burnt  his  head,  he  burnt  his  tail.  Then  he  flew  towards 
the  west,  and  cried  out  loud,  “  Mo-nu',  shu-le-u-lu  !”  (“  Blow,  0 
Wind  !”)  The  wind  heard,  and  blew  in  his  eyes,  but  he  could  not 
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blow  off  all  the  pitch,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  bat  sees  so  ill  to  this 
day.  And  because  he  was  in  the  fire  that  is  the  reason  he  is  so 
black  and  singed  looking,  (pp.  343-344.) 

The  Old  Man-Eater. 

Long,  long  ago,  there  lived  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  who  made  it 
their  especial  business  to  kill  and  eat  Indians.  They  had  their  wig¬ 
wams  thirty  or  forty  miles  down  on  the  Sacremento  Plains,  and  the 
ground  all  around  it  was  covered  a  foot  deep  with  blood.  They  made 
stone  mortars,  carved  and  polished  inside  and  out,  much  better  than 
the  mortars  the  women  use  now-a-days  to  pound  acorns  in ;  and  in 
these  mortars  they  pounded  up  their  victims,  and  made  them  into 
hash  (as  the  Indians  express  it),  so  that  they  might  be  tender  to  eat. 
The  Indians  warred  for  their  lives  against  this  terrible  old  man  and 
his  wife,  but  they  could  do  nothing  against  them,  and  were  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  from  the  earth.  Then  at  last  the  old  coyote  took  pity  on 
his  offspring — the  people  whom  he  had  made,  and  he  determined  to 
kill  this  old  man.  It  was  his  habit  to  go  into  the  dance-house  when 
it  was  full  of  Indians,  the  chiefs  and  great  men  of  the  tribe,  and  of 
these  he  would  catch  and  kill  the  fattest  and  juiciest  for  himself.  So 
the  coyote  dug  a  great  hole  outside  of  the  dance-house,  close  beside 
the  door,  and  hid  himself  in  it  with  a  mighty  big  knife,  and  covered 
himself  up  so  that  the  old  man  could  see  nothing  but  the  point  of  his 
knife.  As  he  passed  into  the  dance-house,  he  saw  the  point  of  the 
knife,  and  kicked  at  it,  but  went  on  in.  Then  the  coyote  leaped  out 
out  of  the  hole,  rushed  in  after  him,  caught  the  old  man  and  slew 
him. 

This  legend  is  very  interesting  on  account  of  the  probable  reference 
to  a  supposed  pre-aboriginal  race,  who  were  the  makers  of  the 
superior  stone  mortars  occasionally  found  in  many  places  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  of  which  the  Indians  universally  acknowledge  that  they 
were  not  the  authors.  Other  Indians  say  that  these  mortars  were 
given  to  them  by  the  same  one  who  gave  them  the  acorns,  and  that 
they  subsequently  learned  to  fashion  for  themselves  the  rude  mortar- 
holes  on  the  top  of  great  boulders,  the  same  that  they  use  to-day. 
(pp.  344-345.) 
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THE  MIWOK. 

Creation  of  Man, 

After  the  coyote  had  finished  all  the  work  of  the  world  and  the 
inferior  creatures,  he  called  a  council  of  them  to  deliberate  on  the 
creation  of  man.  They  sat  down  in  an  open  space  in  the  forest  all  in 
a  circle,  with  the  lion  at  the  head.  On  his  right  sat  the  grizzly  bear, 
next  the  cinnamon  bear,  and  so  on  around  according  to  rank,  ending 
with  the  little  mouse,  which  sat  at  the  lion’s  left. 

The  lion  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  he  declared  he  should  like  to 
see  man  created  with  a  mighty  voice  like  himself,  wherewith  he  could 
frighten  all  animals.  For  the  rest  he  would  have  him  well  covered 
with  hair,  terrible  fangs  in  his  claws,  strong  talons,  &c. 

The  grizzly  bear  said  it  was  ridiculous  to  have  such  a  voice  as  his 
neighbour,  for  he  was  always  roaring  with  it,  and  scared  away  the 
very  prey  he  wished  to  capture.  He  said  the  man  ought  to  have 
prodigious  strength,  and  move  about  silently,  but  very  swiftly  if 
necessary,  and  be  able  to  grip  his  prey  without  making  a  noise. 

The  buck  said  the  man  would,  in  his  way  of  thinking,  look  very 
foolish  unless  he  had  a  magnificent  pair  of  antlers  on  his  head  to 
fight  with.  He  also  thought  it  very  absurd  to  roar  so  loudly,  and  he 
would  pay  less  attention  to  a  man’s  throat  than  he  would  to  his  ears 
and  his  eyes,  for  he  would  have  the  first  like  a  spider’s  web,  and  the 
second  like  fire. 

The  mountain  sheep  protested  he  never  could  see  what  sense  there 
was  in  such  antlers  branching  every  way  only  to  be  caught  in  the 
thickets.  If  the  man  had  horns,  mostly  rolled  up,  they  would  be  like 
a  stone  on  each  side  of  his  head,  giving  it  weight  and  enabling  him  to 
butt  a  great  deal  harder. 

When  it  came  to  the  coyote’s  turn  to  speak,  he  declared  all  these 
were  the  stupidest  speeches  he  had  ever  heard,  and  that  he  could 
hardly  keep  awake  while  listening  to  such  a  pack  of  noodles  and  nin¬ 
compoops.  Every  one  of  them  wanted  to  make  the  man  like  himself. 
They  might  just  as  well  take  one  of  their  own  cubs  and  call  it  a  man. 
As  for  himself,  he  knew  he  was  not  the  best  animal  that  could  be 
made,  and  he  could  make  one  better  than  himself  or  any  other.  Of 
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course  the  man  would  have  to  be  like  himself  in  having  four  legs,  five 
fingers,  &c.  It  was  well  enough  to  have  a  voice  like  the  lion,  only 
the  man  need  not  roar  all  the  while  with  it.  The  grizzly  bear  also 
had  some  good  points,  one  of  which  was  the  shape  of  his  feet,  which 
enabled  him  easily  to  stand  erect ;  and  he  was  in  favour,  therefore,  of 
making  the  man’s  feet  nearly  like  the  grizzly’s.  The  grizzly,  also,  was 
happy  in  having  no  tail,  for  he  had  learned  from  his  own  experience 
that  that  organ  was  only  a  harbour  for  fleas.  The  buck’s  eyes  and 
ears  were  pretty  good,  perhaps  better  than  his  own.  Then  there  was 
the  fish,  which  was  naked,  and  which  he  envied,  because  hair  was  a 
burden  most  of  the  year ;  and  he,  therefore,  favoured  a  man  without 
hair.  His  claws  ought  to  be  as  long  as  the  eagle’s,  so  that  he  could 
hold  things  in  them.  But  after  all,  with  all  their  separate  gifts,  they 
must  acknowledge  that  there  was  no  animal  besides  himself  that  had 
wit  enough  to  supply  the  man,  and  he  should  be  obliged,  therefore, 
to  make  him  like  himself  in  that  respect  also — cunning  and  crafty. 

After  the  coyote  had  made  an  end,  the  beaver  said  he  never  heard 
such  nonsense  and  twaddle  in  his  life.  No  tail,  indeed !  He  would 
make  a  man  with  a  broad  flat  tail,  so  he  could  haul  mud  and  sand 
on  it. 

The  owl  said  all  the  animals  seemed  to  have  lost  their  senses 
none  of  them  wanted  to  give  the  man  wings.  For  himself,  he  could  not 
see  of  what  use  anything  on  earth  could  be  to  himself  without  wings. 

The  mole  said  it  was  perfect  folly  to  talk  about  wings,  for  with 
them  the  man  would  be  certain  to  bump  his  head  against  the  sky. 
Besides  that,  if  he  had  wings  and  eyes  both,  he  would  get  his  eyes 
burnt  out  by  flying  too  near  the  sun ;  but  without  eyes  he  could 
burrow  in  the  cool,  soft  earth  and  be  happy. 

Last  of  all  the  little  mouse  squeaked  out  that  he  would  make  a 
man  with  eyes,  of  course,  so  that  he  could  see  what  he  was  eating ; 
and  as  for  burrowing  in  the  ground,  that  was  absurd. 

So  the  animals  disagreed  among  themselves,  and  the  council  broke 
up  in  a  row.  The  coyote  flew  at  the  beaver  and  nipped  a  piece  out  of 
his  cheek;  the  owl  jumped  on  top  of  the  coyote’s  head  and  commenced 
lifting  his  scalp,  and  there  was  a  high  time.  Every  animal  set  to 
work  to  make  a  man  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  taking  a  lump  of 
earth  each  one  commenced  moulding  it  like  himself,  but  the  coyote 
began  to  make  one  like  he  had  described  in  the  council.  It  was  so 
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late  before  they  fell  to  work  that  nightfall  came  on  before  any  one  had 
finished  his  model,  and  they  all  lay  down  and  fell  asleep.  But  the 
cunning  coyote  staid  awake  and  worked  hard  on  his  model  all  night. 
When  all  the  other  animals  were  sound  asleep,  he  went  around  and 
discharged  water  on  their  models,  and  so  spoiled  them.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  early  he  finished  his  model,  and  gave  it  life,  long  before  the  others 
could  make  new  models  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  man  was  made  by  the 
coyote,  (pp.  359-360.) 


THE  YOSEMITE. 

Legend  of  Tu-ToJc-a-nu-la. 

There  were  once  two  little  boys  living  in  the  valley,  who  went  down 
to  the  river  to  swim.  After  paddling  and  splashing  about  to  their 
hearts  content  they  went  on  shore,  and  crept  up  on  a  huge  boulder 
that  stood  beside  the  water,  on  which  they  lay  down  in  the  sunshine 
to  dry  themselves.  Very  soon  they  fell  asleep,  and  slept  so  soundly 
that  they  never  wakened  more. 

Through  sleeps,  moons  and  snows,  winter  and  summer,  they  slum 
bered  on.  Meantime,  the  great  rock  whereon  they  slept  was  treacher¬ 
ously  rising  day  and  night,  little  by  little,  until  it  soon  lifted  them 
up  beyond  the  sight  of  their  friends,  who  sought  them  everywhere 
weeping.  Thus  they  were  borne  up  at  last  beyond  all  human  help,  or 
reach  of  human  voice ;  lifted  up  into  the  blue  heavens  far  up,  far  up, 
until  they  scraped  their  faces  against  the  moon  ;  and  still  they 
slumbered  on,  and  slept  year  after  year  safe  amid  the  clouds.  Then 
upon  a  time  all  the  animals  assembled  together  to  bring  down  the 
little  boys  from  the  top  of  the  great  rock.  Every  animal  made  a 
spring  up  the  face  of  the  wall  as  far  as  he  could  leap.  The  little 
mouse  could  only  jump  up  a  hand-breadth  ;  the  rat  two  hand- 
breadths  ;  the  racoon  little  further,  and  so  on  ;  the  grizzly  bear 
making  a  mighty  leap  far  up  the  wall,  but  falling  back  in  vain,  like 
the  others.  Last  of  all  the  lion  tried,  and  he  jumped  up  farther  than 
any  other  animal  had,  but  he  too  fell  down  flat  on  his  back.  Then 
came  along  an  insignificant  measuring-worm,  which  even  the  mouse 
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could  have  crushed  by  treading  on  it,  and  began  to  creep  up  the  rock. 
Step  by  step,  a  little  at  a  time,  he  measured  his  way  up,  until  he 
presently  was  above  the  lion’s  jump,  then  pretty  soon  out  of  sight. 
So  he  crawled  up  and  up  through  many  sleeps  for  about  one  whole 
snow,  and  at  last  he  reached  the  top.  Then  he  took  the  little  boys 
and  came  down  the  same  way  he  went  up,  and  brought  them  down 
safely  to  the  ground.  And  so  the  rock  was  called  after  the  mea¬ 
suring-worm  (tultakana)  Tutokanula. 

This  is  not  only  a  true  Indian  story,  but  it  has  a  pretty  meaning, 
being  a  kind  of  parallel  to  the  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise  that 
ran  a  race.  What  all  the  great  animals  of  the  forest  could  not  do  the 
despised  measuring-worm  accomplished  simply  by  patience  and  per¬ 
severance.  It  also  has  its  value  in  showing  the  Indian  idea  of  the 
formation  of  Yosemite,  and  that  they  must  have  arrived  in  the  valley 
after  it  had  assumed  its  present  form.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
the  word  “  tultakana  ”  means  both  the  measuring-worm  and  its  way 
of  creeping,  (pp.  366-367.) 

Legend  of  Tis-se-yak, 

Tisseyak  and  her  husband  journeyed  from  a  country  very  far  off, 
and  entered  this  valley  footsore  and  weary.  She  came  in  advance, 
bowing  far  forward  under  the  heavy  burden  of  her  great  conical 
basket,  which  was  strapped  across  her  forehead,  while  he  followed 
easily  after  with  a  rude  staff  in  his  hand,  and  a  roll  of  skin  blankets 
flung  over  his  back.  After  their  long  journey  over  the  mountain  they 
were  exceedingly  thirsty,  and  they  now  hastened  forward  to  drink  of 
the  cool  waters.  But  the  woman  was  still  in  front,  and  thus  it  fell 
out  that  she  reached  the  Lake  Awaia  first.  Then  she  dipped  up  the 
water  of  the  lake  in  her  basket,  and  quaffed  long  and  deep.  She  even 
drank  up  all  the  water,  and  drained  the  lake  dry  before  her  husband 
arrived.  And  thus  because  the  woman  had  drunk  all  the  water  there 
came  a  grievous  drought  in  that  land,  and  the  earth  was  dried  up,  so 
that  it  yielded  neither  herb  nor  grass.  But  the  thing  which  the 
woman  had  done  displeased  her  husband,  and  his  wrath  was  greatly 
moved  because  he  had  no  water,  so  that  he  beat  the  woman  with  his 
staff  full  sore.  She  fled  from  before  him,  but  he  pursued  after  her 
and  beat  her  yet  the  more.  And  the  woman  wept,  and  in  her  anger 
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she  turned  about  and  reviled  the  man,  and  flung  her  basket  at  him. 
So  it  befell  that,  even  while  they  were  in  this  attitude,  one  standing 
against  the  other,  facing,  they  were  turned  into  stone  for  their 
wickedness,  and  there  they  have  remained  to  this  day.  The  basket 
lies  upturned  beside  the  husband,  while  the  woman’s  face  is  tear- 
stained  with  long  dark  lines  trailing  down. 

South  Dome  is  the  woman  and  North  Dome  is  her  husband,  while 

beside  the  latter  is  a  lower  dome,  which  represents  the  basket . 

Probably  the  only  significance  of  this  story  is  a  reference  to  some 
severe  drought  that  once  prevailed  in  the  valley,  (pp.  367-368.) 


THE  YOKUTS. 

Origin  of  the  Mountains . 

Once  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  but 
water.  About  the  place  where  Tulare  Lake  is  now,  there  was  a  pole 
standing  far  up  out  of  the  water,  and  on  this  pole  perched  a  hawk 
and  a  crow.  First,  one  of  them  would  sit  on  the  pole  awhile,  then 
the  other  would  knock  him  off  and  sit  on  it  himself.  Thus  they  sat 
on  top  of  the  pole  above  the  waters  for  many  ages.  At  length  they 
wearied  of  the  lonesomeness,  and  they  created  the  birds  which  prey 
on  fish,  such  as  the  kingfisher,  eagle,  pelican,  and  others.  Among 
them  was  a  very  small  duck,  which  dived  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  picked  its  beak  full  of  mud,  came  up,  died,  and  lay  floating  on 
the  water.  The  hawk  and  the  crow  then  fell  to  work,  and  gathered 
from  the  duck’s  beak  the  earth  which  it  had  brought  up,  and  com¬ 
menced  making  the  mountains.  They  began  at  the  place  now  known 
as  Ta-hi'-cha-pa  Pass,  and  The  hawk  made  the  east  range  while  the 
crow  made  the  west  one.  Little  by  little,  as  they  dropped  in  earth, 
these  great  mountains  grew  athwart  the  face  of  the  waters,  pushing 
north.  It  was  a  work  of  many  years,  but  finally  they  met  together 
at  Mount  Shasta,  and  their  labours  were  ended. 

But  behold,  when  they  compared  their  mountains,  it  was  found  that 
the  crow’s  was  a  great  deal  the  larger.  Then  the  hawk  said  to  the 
crow,  “  How  did  this  happen,  you  rascal  ?  I  warrant  you  have 
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been  stealing  some  of  the  earth  from  my  bill,  and  that  is  why  your 
mountains  are  the  biggest.”  It  was  a  fact,  and  the  crow  laughed  in 
his  claws.  Then  the  hawk  went  and  got  some  Indian  tobacco,  and 
chewed  it,  and  it  made  him  exceedingly  wise.  So  he  took  hold  of  the 
mountains,  and  turned  them  round  in  a  circle,  putting  his  range  in 
place  of  the  crow’s,  and  this  is  why  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  larger  than 
the  Coast  Range. 

This  legend  is  of  value  as  showing  the  aboriginal  notions  of  geo¬ 
graphy.  (pp.  383-884.) 


THE  PAIUTI  (Tribes  related  to  the). 

The  Sun  and  the  Coyote. 

A  long  time  ago  the  coyote  wanted  to  go  to  the  sun.  He  asked 
Pokoh  (the  old  man)  the  road,  and  he  showed  him.  He  went  straight 
out  on  this  road,  and  travelled  it  all  day,  but  the  sun  went  round,  so 
that  the  coyote  came  back  at  night  to  the  same  place  again.  But 
the  third  day  he  started  early  and  went  right  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
world,  and  sat  down  on  the  hole  where  the  sun  came  up.  When  the 
sun  came  up,  he  told  the  coyote  to  get  out  of  his  way.  But  the 
coyote  told  him  to  go  round,  that  it  was  his  road,  and  he  would  not 
get  out  of  the  way.  But  the  sun  came  up  under  him,  and  he  had  to 
pitch  forward  a  little.  After  the  sun  came  up  a  little  way,  it  began 
to  get  hot  on  the  coyote’s  shoulder,  and  he  spit  on  his  paw  and 
rubbed  his  shoulder.  Then  he  wanted  to  ride  up  with  the  sun.  The 
sun  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  do  it,  but  he  would  go.  So  he  got 
on,  and  the  sun  started  on  a  path  in  the  sky  which  was  marked  off 
into  steps  like  a  ladder,  and  as  he  went  up  he  counted,  “  one,  two, 
three,”  &c.  Presently  the  coyote  got  very  thirsty,  and  asked  the 
sun  for  a  drink  of  water.  He  gave  him  an  acorn  cup  full,  and  the 
coyote  asked  him  why  he  had  no  more.  Towards  noon  he  got  im¬ 
patient.  It  was  very  hot,  and  the  sun  told  him  to  close  his  eyes.  He 
did  so,  but  opened  them  again,  and  so  kept  opening  and  shutting 
them  all  the  afternoon.  At  night,  when  the  sun  came  down,  the 
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coyote  took  hold  of  a  tree,  clambered  off,  and  got  down  to  tbc 
ground. 

In  this  pathway  of  the  sun,  with  steps  like  a  ladder,  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  trace  of  an  ancient  zodiac  myth.  Some  persons  insist 
that  the  Indians  must  have  learned  this  from  the  Mexicans,  or  early 
Jesuits,  (pp.  395-396.) 
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[  Communications  for  these  pages  should  he  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary.'] 

i.  The  Aryan  Expulsion  and  Return  Formula.  [ Supplementary 
Notes  to  Paper  in  Follc-Lore  Record ,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1-44.] — In  a  letter 
with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  the  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans, 
that  eminent  Welsh  scholar  thinks  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
Mabinogi  of  Taliesin  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  production  of  Iolo 
Morganwg.  The  language,  in  his  opinion,  is  considerably  older, 
and  approaches  the  Dyfed  rather  than  the  Glamorgan  dialect.  He  is 
inclined  to  date  it  in  its  present  shape  about  1600.  I  mention  this  as 
there  is  a  common  opinion  that  this  Mabinogi  is  no  older  than  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  that  it  consists  largely,  to  quote 
Mr.  Elton’s  words  (p.  254),  “  of  a  series  of  adventures  imitated  from 
those  which  appear  in  the  tale  of  the  Second  Royal  Calendar.”  The 
reasoning  upon  which  the  common  opinion  is  based  is  much  as 
follows  : — The  Mabinogi  is  obviously  late  because  incidents  in  it  are 
copied  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  the  incidents  must  be  copied 
from  the  Arabian  Nights  because,  as  the  story  is  late,  the  compiler 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  them.  All  the  arguments  for  the 
lateness  of  Taliesin  resolve  themselves  into  this  vicious  circle.  I  am 
far  from  denying  that  the  Mabinogi  may  be  as  late  as  is  asserted,  or 
that  it  may  contain  incidents  directly  taken  from  the  Arabian  Nights, 
but  the  evidence  to  this  is  wholly  internal,  and  the  external  evidence 
afforded  by  the  opinion  of  a  tried  Welsh  scholar  should  certainly  not 
be  disregarded  in  settling  the  question  of  its  date  and  authenticity. 
Until  some  decisive  proof  to  the  contrary  is  brought  forward,  I  shall 
keep  to  the  MS.  date  I  had  fixed,  1570  to  1600. 

On  p.  13  of  vol.  iv.  will  be  found  a  reference  to  Ullamh  Lamh  Fliada 
(Ullamh  of  the  long  hands),  with  whom  Fionn  comes  in  contact.  I  am 
inclined  to  look  upon  this  personage  as  a  form  of  Lugh  Lamh  Fhada, 
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one  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan,  as  to  whom  cf.  Keating  pp.  211  et  ss., 
and  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  yol.  i.  pp.  21  et  ss.  The  chief 
information  about  him  is  derived  from  the  tract  The  Battle  of  Magic 
Tuireadli ,  written  down  about  1460,  and  summarised  by  O’Curry, 
pp.  248-50.  Cf.  also  M.  D’Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Etudes  sur  le  droit 
Celtique ,  Paris,  1881,  pp.  87  et  ss.,  who  looks  upon  Lugh  as  a  Gaelic 
Mercury,  and  discusses  the  various  traditions  connected  with  him. 
The  A.  F.  M.,  it  should  be  noted,  state  ( S .  A.  3370  b.c.)  that  Lugh 
Lamh  Fhada  fell  by  McCuill.  And  in  the  contemporary  Highland  tale 
we  have  Fionn  Mac-Cumhall  and  Ullamh  Lamh  Fhada  in  antagonism, 
the  former  evidently  succeeding  to  the  power  of  the  latter.  Is  it  too 
much  to  affirm  that  the  statements  of  the  16th  century  annalists  and 
the  Highland  peasant  embody  the  same  tradition  ?  In  the  Irish  as  in 
the  Welsh  annals  we  frequently  find  mythic  personages  figuring  in 
historic  guise  at  intervals  of  centuries,  the  varying  traditions  accu¬ 
mulating  round  each  god  or  mythic  hero  being  rationalised  by  the 
annalists  and  arranged  vertically  instead  of  laterally.  Another  curious 
parallel  between  the  Irish  annals  and  contemporary  folk-tradition  is 
furnished  by  the  A.  F.  M.,  S.  A.  a.d.  195,  where  Boinne  Brit,  king  of 
Britain,  having  invaded  Ireland,  slays  the  seven  sons  of  Oilioll  Olum, 
and  is  slain  in  revenge  by  Laghaidh  Lagha.  In  the  contemporary 
Highland  story  of  Conall  (p.  3  of  my  paper),  Ferghus  invading 
Ireland  is  assisted  by  Boinne  Breat,  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  who 
performs  prodigies  of  valour,  but  is  slain  by  Lagh  an  Laidh.  If  any 
thing  is  certain  it  is  that  the  Four  Masters  or  their  predecessors 
rationalised  a  tradition  floating  among  the  people  of  this  day,  a  tradi¬ 
tion  represented  at  the  present  time  by  the  Highland  story,  and  not 
that  the  latter  is  derived  from  them,  or  from  any  other  professedly 
historical  source.  There  is  good  gi-ound  for  looking  upon  Lugh  Lamh 
Fhada  as  an  elemental  fire-deity,  a  “personified  flame,”  to  use 
Mr.  Elton’s  words  (p.  286).  The  transaction  between  him  and 
Fionn  is  then  on  all  fours  with  that  between  Mimir  and  Siegfried  in 
the  Teutonic  hero-tale,  or  the  smith  and  the  strong  lad  of  the  folk-tale. 
A  struggle  between  the  fire  and  the  light  hero,  in  which  the  latter 
comes  off  victorious,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  myth-root  of  all 
these  stories. 
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When  Sigurd  (V.  S.  ch.  26)  comes  to  Gjuke’s  court,  the  king  asks 
him — “  Who  art  thou  that  ridest  into  my  castle  ?  Never  before  dared 
man  do  it  save  my  sons  allowed  it  him.”  Cf.  vol.  iv.  p.  27, 
where  no  one  should  approach  the  sons  of  Conchobur  in  their  sporting 
plain  without  a  safe  conduct,  and  Cu  Chulaind,  unheeding  this,  is 
attacked  by  them. 

CORRIGENDA,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  1-44. 

P.  17,  for  Cuncha  read  Cnucha. 

P.  22,  for  Bricrin  read  Bricriu. 

In  the  Table  Hahn’s  parallels  to  Incident  VII.  are  by  mistake 
partly  numbered  under  VII.  and  partly  under  VIII.,  and  those  to 
Incident  VIII.  under  IX. 

In  No.  XVI.  The  Great  Fool,  Incident  I.,  supply  D  after  A. 

In  No.  XVII  a.  Peredur,  Incident  I.,  read  D  for  A. 

Alfred  Nutt. 

Mabinogion  Studies.-— Supplementary  Note  to  Paper  in  present 
volume ,  pp.  1-32.  (P.  30.)  The  passage  anent  the  toothy  carlin, 

which  in  its  entirety  runs  thus :  “  And  what  should  he  hear  but 
the  sea  coming  as  blazing  brand  of  fire,  as  a  destroying  serpent, 
as  a  bellowing  bull ;  he  looked  from  him,  and  what  saw  he 
coming  on  shore  in  the  midst  of  the  strand,  but  a  great  toothy 
carlin,  whose  like  was  never  seen.  There  was  the  tooth  that  was 
longer  than  a  staff  in  her  fist,  and  the  one  that  was  shorter 
than  a  stocking-wire  in  her  lap,”  should  be  compared  to  the  ballad 
of  the  Muileartach  (Campbell,  iii.  pp.  122.  etc.)  The  Muileartach 
(probably  Muir  Jarteach,  i.e.,  Western  Sea)  is  described  as  “  crooked, 
clamouring,  shivering,  brave,”  “  the  bald  russet  yellow  one,”  “  her 
face  blue  black,  of  the  lustre  of  coal,  her  bone- tufted  tooth  like 
rusted  bone,  one  deep  pool-like  eye  in  her  head,  gnarled  brush¬ 
wood  on  her  head  like  the  clawed-up  wood  of  the  aspen  root.”  In 
another  version  of  this  ballad,  printed  in  the  Scottish  Celtic  Review, 
No.  2,  pp.  115,  etc.,  with  valuable  introduction  and  notes  by  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Campbell,  of  Tiree,  the  monster  is  “  bald  red,  white  maned,  her 
face  dark  grey,  of  the  hue  of  coal,  the  teeth  of  her  jaw  slanting  red, 
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one  flabby  eye  in  her  head,  her  head  bristled  dark  and  grey,  like 
scrubwood  before  hoar.”  Mr.  Campbell  interprets  the  ballad,  and 
correctly,  no  doubt,  “  as  an  inroad  of  the  Personified  Sea,”  and  this 
interpretation  is  strengthened  by  the  evident  identity  of  the  Muilear- 
tach  and  the  “  toothy  carlin.”  That  the  latter  is  the  sea  would  be 
proved  by  the  above-quoted  passage,  were  it  not  already  manifest  from 
the  revivifying  power  possessed  by  her.  The  points  of  contact  with 
the  Paroese  Gudrun  have  been  dwelt  upon,  supra,  p.  31,  and  she  may 
further  be  compared  with  the  “  man  of  vast  size  and  horrid  aspect,  and, 
if  he  was  of  vast  size,  the  woman  who  followed  him  was  twice  as  large, 
and  he  was  huge  and  yellow-haired”  (cf.  the  adjectives  “bald  russet 
yellow,”  “  bald  red,”  applied  to  the  Muileartach),  who  is  met  by 
Matholwch  issuing  from  the  lake,  bearing  the  cauldron  upon  his 
shoulders.  The  Celtic  dwellers  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  exposed 
to  the  full  rage  of  the  winter  ocean,  figured  the  sea  under  the  most 
hideous  aspect,  and  described  her  with  a  wealth  of  depreciatory 
epithets,  which  the  English  language  is  powerless  to  render.  Yet  this 
“  toothy  carlin”  is  the  same  as  the  Hellenic  Aphrodite,  who,  in  so  far 
as  she  derives  her  being  from  Semitic  conceptions,  is  also  sea-born,  the 
earliest  forms  c  the  myth  laying  the  most  stress  upon  the  cosmo- 
gonico-sexual  dea ;  the  same  as  the  Norse  Freyja,  who  is  at  once 
goddess  of  ove  and  one  of  the  Vaenir,  i.e.,  one  of  a  circle  of  sea 
deities.  The  feature  common  to  all  these  mythic  conceptions  is  that 
of  the  regenerative  power  of  the  sea.  But,  whilst  Branwen  is  the  last 
representative  of  an  old  sea  and  love  goddess,  her  counterparts  in 
German  tradition,  Hilde  and  Kriem-Hilde  (Gudrun),  are  equally  re¬ 
births  of  Freyja,  from  whom  they  have  their  Walkyrie  being.  It  is 
possible  that  Branwen  may  originally  have  had  the  same  swan- 
maid  nature  as  her  Teutonic  prototypes,  and  that,  just  as  in  the  epic 
Gudrun,  the  prophetic  Walkyrie  appears  in  the  disguise  of  an  angel 
who  has  assumed  bird-shape,  so  the  starling  of  the  Mabinogi  may 
be  the  last  distorted  reminiscence  of  a  being  akin  to  the  falcon- 
plumed  Freyja. 


Alfred  Nutt. 
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ii.  Works  on  Folk-Lore  ‘published  on  the  Continent  during  the  years 

1880-81 : — 

Almanach  des  traditions  populaires.  Premiere  annee.  Paris,  1882.  lGmo. 
144  pp.  (Pp.  15 — 32  contain  addresses  of  leading  folk-lorists  ;  pp.  35 — 63, 
an  exhaustive  folk-lore  bibliography  for  1877 — 80.) 

Alton,  (G.).  Proverbi,  tradizioni  ed  annedotti  delle  valle  Zadine  orientali,  con- 
versione  Italiana.  Innsbruck,  1881.  8vo.  156  pp. 

Bartoli  (Ad.).  Una  novellina  e  una  poesia  pop.  gragnolesi.  Firenze,  Carne- 
secchi,  1881. 

Bastian  (Ad.).  Die  beilige  Sage  der  Polynesier.  Leipzig,  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  1881, 
in-8,  xiii-302  pp. 

Beauvois  (E.).  La  Magie  chez  les  Finnois.  (Dans  Revue  de  l’Hist.  des  Rel., 
1881.) 

Bergel  (J.).  Der  Himmel  u.  seine  Wunder.  Ein  arch.  Studie  nacb  alten  jiid. 

Mytbografien.  Leipzig,  Friedrich,  1881,  in-8. 

Bergstroem  et  Hoeiger.  Svenska  Folkvisor.  Stockholm,  1880-81.  2  vols. 
Bezzenbeiger  (A.).  Litauische  Forschungen,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntwiss  der  Sprache 
und  des  Volkstumes  der  Litauer.  Gottingen,  1882.  Royal  8vo.  XII. 
207  pp. 

Blade.  See  Litterature. 

Bondeson  (A.).  Hallaendska  Sagor.  Lund,  1880,  in-8.  v.-155p. 

Boylesve  (M.  de).  Cours  de  religion.  Les  animaux  et  leurs  applicat.  symboliques. 
Paris,  1881,  in-18. 

Bugge  (Sophus).  Studien  iib.  die  Entsteh.  der  Nordischen  Gcetter  u.  Helden- 
sagen.  Uebers  v.  O.  Brenner.  Erster  Theil.  Miinchen,  Kaiser,  1881. 

Buss  (E.).  Der  Volksaberglaube.  Yortrag  gehalt.  im  Bernouillanum  im  Basel. 
Basel,  H.  Richter,  1881. 

Claus  (A.).  De  Dianae  apud  Graecos  natura.  Breslau,  Hirt,  1881,  in-8. 
Collection  de  contes  et  chansons  populaires.  Paris,  E.  Leroux.  IV.  Leger,  L. 

Contes  Slaves.  V.  Riviere,  H.  Contes  Kabyles. 

Demofilo.  Colleccion  de  contes  flamencos  (c’est-a-dire  tsiganes.)  Sevilla,  1881, 
in-12,  xviii-211  pp. 

Denis  (A.)  Recherches  sur  les  almanachs  de  la  Champagne, precedees  d’un  essai 
sur  l’hist.  de  l’almanach.  Paris,  1881,  in-8. 

Desaivre  (Leo).  Croyances,  presages,  usages,  traditions  et  proverbes.  Niort,  L. 
Clouzot,  1881,  in-8,  39  pp. 

- Formulettes  et  enfantines  du  Poitou.  Niort,  Clouzot,  1881, 

55  pp.  in-8. 

Du  Laurens  de  la  Barre  (E.).  Nouveaux  fantomes  bretons,  contes,  et  legen des. 
Paris,  Dillet,  1881,  300  pp.  in-18. 

Gilbert  (E.).  Essai  sur  les  talismans.  Paris,  Savy,  1881, 89  pp.  in-8. 
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Karlen  (Wold.).  Unter  den  Olivenbiiumen.  Siiditalische  Volksmarchen. 

Leipzig,  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  1880,  xl.  265  pp.  in-16. 

Lancereau.  See  Litterature. 

Leger.  See  Collection. 

Leskien  (A.),  und  K.  Brugmann.  Litauische  Volkslieder  und  Marchen.  Strass- 
burg,  1882.  8vo.  iv.  576  pp.  (Lithuanian  text  and  German  translation.) 
Lippert  (Julius).  Christenthum,  Volksglaube  und  Volksbrauch.  Berlin,  1882. 
8vo.  xvi.  696  pp. 

Les  Litteratures  populaires  de  toutes  les  nations.  Paris,  Maisonneuve,  16mo.  cloth. 
Vol.  II.  III.  Luzel  (F.  M.),  Legendes  Chretiennes  de  la  Basse  Bretagne, 

1881.  xi.  362  and  378  pp. 

Vol.  IV.  Maspero  (G.).  Les  contes  populaires  de  1’Egyte  Ancienne. 

1882.  Ixxx.  223  pp. 

Vol.  V.— VII.  Blade  (J.).  Poesies  populaires  de  la  Gascoigne.  Texte 
Gascon  et  traduction  Frangaise,  avec  la  musique  note.  1882.  3  vols. 
Vol.  VIII.  Lancereau  (E.).  L’Hitopadesa.  1882. 

Vols.  IX.  X.  Sebillot  (P.).  Traditions  et  superstitions  de  la  Haute 
Bretagne.  1882.  vii.  384  and  367  pp. 

Lootens  (A.)  et  E.  Feys.  Chants  populaires  flamands,  avec  les  airs  notes. 

Bruges,  1 879,  gr.  in-8,  xi-309  pp. 

Luzel.  See  Litterature. 

Marmier  (J.).  Legendes  des  plantes  et  des  oiseaux.  Paris,  1882.  12mo. 

283  pp. 

Maspero.  See  Litterature. 

Nerucci  (Gh.)  Cincelle  da  bambini,  etc.  Pistoia,  1881. 

Orain  (Ad.).  Une  excursion  dans  la  foret  de  Paimpont.  Le  conte  de  la  buche 
d’or,  la  chanson  des  filles  de  Forges.  Rennes,  1880,  in-8,  48  pp. 

Paris  (Gaston).  Le  Juif-Errant.  Paris,  Sandoz,  1880,  20  pp.  in-8. 

Pailhen  (W.).  Weihnachtslieder  und  Krippenspiele  aus  Oesterreich  und  Tirol. 
T.  Band,  Weihnachtslieder  aus  Oberosterreich.  Innsbruck,  1881.  8vo 
xxxx.  424  pp. 

Pitre  (G.).  Spettacoli  e  Feste  popolari  Siciliane.  Palermo,  1881,  in-8  xxi 
475  pp. 

Pruemer  (K.).  Westfalische  Volksweisheit.  Plattdeutsche  Sprichworter,  Re- 
densarten,  Volkslieder  und  Reime.  Barmen,  Mollenhoff,  1881,  in-8. 

Riviere.  See  Collection. 

Holland  (E.).  Faune  populaire  de  la  France.  Tome  IV.  Les  mammiferes  do- 
mestiques.  Paris,  1881.  8vo.  xi.  275  pp. 

- Fauue  populaire  de  la  France.  Tome  V.  Les  mammifbres  do- 

mestiques,  2e  partie.  Paris,  1882.  8vo.  vi.  264  pp. 

Schulenburg  (W.  von).  Wendisches  Volksthum  in  Sage,  Branch  und  Sitte. 
Berlin,  1882.  8vo.  x. -208  pp. 
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Salamone-Marino.  Leggendc  popolari  siciliani  in  poesia.  Palermo,  1880 
xxix-435  pp.  in-8. 

Savini  (Giuseppe).  La  grammatica  ed  il  lessico  del  dialetto  Teramano.  Ag- 
giuntevi  poche  notizie  sugli  uzi,  i  costumi,  le  fiabe,  le  leggende  del  mede- 
simo  popolo  Teramano.  Torino,  Loescher,  1888.  207  pp.  in-8. 

Schild.  Der  grosssetti  us  ’em  Leberberg  ?  Solothurner  Volksreime.  Erster 
Band,  Zweite  Auflage.  Burgdorf,  Langlois,  1880. 

Schlossar  (A.).  Deutsche  Volkslieder  aus  Steiermark.  Zugleich  Beitrage  z. 
Kenntniss  der  Mundart  u.  der  Yolkspoesie  auf  baierisch-oesterreich.  Sprach- 
gebiete.  Innsbruck,  Wagner,  xxxiii-582  pp.  in-8. 

Sebillot.  See  Litterature. 

Socin  (A.).  Die  Neu-Aramaischen  Dialekte  von  Umria  bis  Mosul.  Tubingen, 
1882.  4to.  xi-224  pp. 

Folk-tales  and  traditions  in  Aramaic,  with  German  translation. 

Souche  (B.).  Croyances,  Presages  et  Traditions  diverses.  Niort,  Clouzot,  1880. 
32  pp.  in-8. 

- Proverbes,  Traditions  diverses,  Conjurations.  Niort,  Clouzot,  1881.  57  pp. 

in-8. 

Vannucci  (A.).  Proverbi  latini  illustrati.  Milano,  1880,  gr.  in-8,  370  pp. 
Varnhagen  (H.).  Ein  Indisches  March en  auf  seiner  Wanderung  durch  die 
Asiatischen  und  Europaischen  Litteraturen.  Berlin,  1882.  8vo.  122  pp. 
Werners  (H.  J.).  Diirener  Volksthum.  Eine  Samml.  v.  Itedensarten,  Sprich- 
wcerter,  Spielen  u.  s.  w.  Aachen,  M.  Jacobi,  1881,  in-8. 

Wilkomm  (M.).  Aus  den  Hochgebirgen  von  Granada  .  .  .  nebst  Granadinischen. 
Yolksagen  und  Marchen.  Wien,  1882.  12mo.  xvi-416  pp. 

Alfred  Nutt. 

iii.  Some  Account  of  the  Khazviat-ul-Imsdl,  or  Treasury  of  Proverbs.—* 
This  book  is  published  by  Munshi  Na  wal  Kishor,the  well-known  Lucknow 
publisher.  It  contains  216  pp.  of  Proverbs,  and  40  pp.  of  Appendices, 
256  pp.  in  all,  and  is  lithographed  in  Arabic  and  Persian  characters. 
It  purports  to  contain  all  the  proverbs  in  use  in  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Hindi  (Urdu)  languages.  The  Arabic  proverbs  are  all  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  Persian  translation.  The  proverbs  are  all  given 
alphabetically,  a  very  favourite  plan  with  orientals,  and  much  easier 
in  their  systems  of  writing  than  in  ours.  All  the  proverbs  beginning 
with  a  are  given  first,  and  then  those  commencing  with  b,  and  so  on. 

I  give  here  a  transcription  of  part  of  the  “  contents,”  to  show  how 
the  subject  is  treated: 
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Number. 

Subject. 

Page. 

3 

Treasury  First— Proverbs  of  the  letter  A. 

5 

4 

Collection  First — Arabic  Proverbs. 

99 

5 

Collection  Second — Persian  Proverbs. 

32 

6 

Collection  Third — Hindi  Proverbs. 

37 

7 

Treasury  Second— Proverbs  of  the  letter  B. 

43 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  as  usual,  the  date  and  place  of  printing  are 
thus  given:  “This  book  was  printed  at  Lucknow  at  the  press  of 
Munshi  ISTawal  Kishor,  in  August  1872  a.d.  corresponding  to  Jamad- 
us-sani,  1289  a.h.” 

Ihe  book  is  therefore  probably  easily  procurable  at  the  present 
date.  I  think  it  is  clearly  well  worth  translating,  and  bringing  it  to  the 
notice  of  this  Society  in  case  any  of  its  members  might  care  to  under¬ 
take  the  translation.  I  doubt  if  I  could  ever  find  time  to  do  it  myself, 
much  as  I  would  like  to  do  so. 

R.  C.  Temple. 


Aw?  scry  Rhyme. —  In  an  old  book  of  cuttings  from  newspapers 
collected  by  my  grandfather,  who  died  in  1817,  I  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

There  was  a  man  whose  name  was  Hob, 

He  had  a  wife  whose  name  was  Mob; 

He  had  a  cock  called  Cob, 

She  had  a  cat  called  Chittorbob. 

Cob  !  says  Hob, 

Chittorbob!  says  Mob; 

Cob’s  Hob’s  cock, 

Chittorbob’s  Mob’s  cat. 


This  is  an  entirely  new  Nursery  Rhyme  to  me;  and  I  send  it  to  you  for 
what  it  is  worth.  It  may  be  of  use  to  you  for  the  Folk-Lore  Society  * 


Cranbourne,  Windsor  Forest. 


W.  E.  Layton. 


•This  is  given  in  Halliwell’s  Nursery  Rhymes ,  No.  cccl .—[Ed.] 
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v.  Superstition  in  Ottery  St.  Mary — ■“  Scratching  a  Doctor.” — 
On  Thursday,  July  7,  1881,  an  amusing  assault  case  came  before  the 
Hon.  Major  Addington,  Colonel  Darnell,  Captain  Bartelott,  and  Mr.  W.R. 
Coleridge,  at  the  Ottery  St.  Mary  Police-court.  The  complainant  was 
William  Henry  Hillman,  living  at  Furzebrook,  Ottery,  and  the 
defendant  a  farmer’s  son,  named  Thomas  Parsons,  living  at  Harpford. 
The  defendant  was  charged  with  assaulting  the  complainant  on  the 
27th  June.  The  court  was  crowded  during  the  hearing  of  the  case. — 
Prosecutor  stated  that  on  the  day  named  defendant  passed  his  house  at 
Furzebrook,  and  after  a  short  conversation  about  a  building  close  by 
which  he  (witness)  was  having  erected,  defendant  said,  “  How  much 
will  you  take  me  in  hand  again  for?  ” — Mr.  Coleridge:  What  did  he 
mean  by  that  ? — Witness  :  Give  him  some  medicine. — Mr.  Coleridge: 
Are  you  a  doctor  ? — Witness :  I  am  a  herbal  doctor.  He  told 
defendant  he  ought  to  have  remained  under  his  care  when  he  came  to 
him  first.  Ultimately  defendant  said,  “  I  will  pay  you  what  you 
charge  me,”  and  witness  said  “  that  will  be  10s. whereupon  defendant 
caught  witness  by  the  hand  and  cut  it  with  a  knife,  at  the  same  time 
hitting  him  down  with  a  blow  on  his  forehead.  Defendant  said  he 
did  it  because  he  (witness)  had  “  injured  ”  him,  and  witness  replied 
that  he  had  not  injured  him  nor  anybody  else. — Mr.  Coleridge:  What 
did  he  mean  by  saying  you  had  injured  him  ? — Witness  :  perhaps  he 
will  explain  that  himself.  [A  Voice:  Witchcraft] — Defendant  said  that 
some  one  said  that  I  had  hurted  him.  Mr.  Coleridge  :  What  did  the 
remark  concerning  the  10s.  mean  ? — Witness  :  Defendant  came  to 
me  and  said  he  was  ill,  and  that  he  had  been  recommended  to  come 
to  me  to  be  cured.  I  charged  him  10s.  for  that,  and  when  he  came 
again  I  told  him  I  wanted  10s.  more. — Mr.  Coleridge  :  What  was  the 
10s.  for  ? — Witness:  For  herb  medicines. — Mr.  Coleridge:  Why  did 
you  give  him  herb  medicines  ? — Witness  :  Because  he  was  ill. — 
Colonel  Darnell :  What  was  the  matter  with  him  ? — Witness  :  I  think 
it  was  indigestion.  Defendant,  upon  being  asked  whether  he  had  any 
question  to  ask  witness,  said  that  he  did  not  cut  him  with  a  knife. 
Witness  had  “swindled  ”  him,  and  he  had  simply  “  scratched  him.” 
(Defendant  here  handed  to  the  Bench  a  piece  of  wood  made  as  a  dart, 
and  said  that  that  was  what  he  scratched  him  with.)  Defendant, 
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continuing,  said  that  witness  had  «  swindled  ”  him  and  his  father  out 
of  many  pounds,  and  instead  of  doing  them  good  had  done  them  harm. 
Mr.  Coleridge  :  Then  why  go  to  him  again  ?  —Defendant :  He  has 
been  doing  us  injuries  up  to  the  time  I  scratched  him.— Mr.  Cole¬ 
ridge  :  What  injuries  do  you  complain  of  ?— I  went  to  witness  because 
I  was  ill,  and  I  had  been  told  he  could  cure  me. — Mr.  Coleridge: 
What  did  you  tell  him  was  the  matter  with  you  ?— Defendant :  I 
don’t  know.  He  has  done  me  injuries,  and  I  was  advised  to  “  scratch  ” 

him,  and  was  told  that  then  I  should  be  all  right. _ Mr.  Coleridge : 

What  did  you  pay  those  parties  who  advised  you  to  do  it  ? — Defendant: 
Very  little,  sir.  I  was  told  by  certain  parties  that  if  I  “  scratched  ” 

him  I  should  feel  better.  I  did  so,  and  felt  better  directly. _ Mr. 

Coleridge:  Were  you  benefited  ?— Defendant:  Yes,  sir;  I  felt  better 
directly.  -Mr.  Coleridge:  What  did  they  tell  you  was  the  matter  with 
you  ?— They  told  me  that  if  I  “scratched  ”  him,  and  simply  fetched 
blood,  I  should  be  benefited. — Defendant  called  his  father,  Robert 
Parsons,  who  stated  that  he,  his  wife,  and  son  had  been  ill  and 
consequently  he  went  to  Hillman  (the  prosecutor),  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter  with  them.  Hillman,  after  “looking  at  his 
book,”  said  that  they  were  “  hurted,”  and  that  a  neighbour,  by  the 
name  of  Preston,  had  “  hurted  ”  them.  Witness  asked  Hillman  whether 
he  could  do  them  any  good,  and  he  replied,  “  I  don’t  know  whether 
you  have  neglected  it  too  long,  but  I  will  try  to  do  what  I  can  if  you 
pay  me.”  He  was  paid,  when  they  had  some  pills  and  “nasty  stuff.” 
They  did  not  know  how  to  take  it.  They  told  Hillman  that  the  stuff 
had  done  them  no  good,  and  he  then  said  it  was  a  hard  job  for  them 
to  get  over;  it  must  take  time.  Witness  let  prosecutor  have  a  pistol, 
a  silver  watch,  3 L,  some  butter,  some  potatoes,  and  all  that  he  could 
raise,  but  he  was  not  one  “  halfpenny  better  for  it.”  He  had  only 
been  to  Hillman  once,  but  his  son  had  been  to  him  several  times  and 
took  things  to  him.  He  (witness)  knew  nothing  about  the  “  scratch.” 
—Mr.  Coleridge:  How  did  you  feel  after  the  “scratch?” — Witness: 

It  has  not  made  me  feel  very  different.  If  I  want  any  good  I  must 
“  scratch”  him  myself,  I  think. — This  was  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 
on  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Bench  retired  for  twenty  minutes.— 
Upon  coming  into  court,  the  Chairman  said  that  the  Bench  had  no 
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doubt  that  the  assault  had  been  committed,  but  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  defendant  did  not  intend  to  seriously  injure  the  prosecutor. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  defendant  would  be  fined  1/. 
including  the  costs.  The  Chairman  said  it  was  evident  that  the 
assault  had  arisen  out  of  a  most  unfortunate  and  superstitious  belief 
that  existed  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  the  defendant  had  been 
what  was  termed  “overlooked.”  Unfortunately,  that  belief  was 
exceedingly  prevalent,  and  the  Bench  was  sorry  to  find  that  it  was  so. 
The  belief  was  utterly  groundless,  and  one  that  could  not  be  too 
strongly  reprobated.— Somerset  County  Gazette ,  9th  July,  1881. 

vi.  Notes  on  Indian  MSS. — Not  long  ago  a  unique  and  curious 
manuscript  was  put  into  my  hands  called,  the  “  Sayings  and  Doings 
of  Raja  Rasalu.  This  Raja  Rasalu  was  the  son  of  Raja  Salivahan, 
of  Sialkot  in  the  Punjab,  and  brother  to  Pfiran  Bhagat,  a  personage 
of  great  renown  in  Punjabi  stories  and  legends.  The  MS.  consists  of 
prose  tales,  pure  folk-lore,  but  otherwise  of  no  value,  of  a  marvellous 
nature,  interspersed  with  fragments  of  rhymes  in  old  Punjabi,  very 
difficult  to  decipher  and  translate,  but  valuable  as  specimens  of  archaic 
language.  I  have  had  the  MS.  transcribed,  and  hope  ere  long,  if  I 
have  time,  to  translate  it. 

From  it  I  quote  two  notes,  which  may  be  interesting : _ 

(a)  Scorpions  and  snakes  are  eaten  by  hedgehogs,  and  consequently 
are  much  dreaded  by  them ;  but  a  hedgehog  has  no  power  to  destroy 
a  snake  or  scorpion  until  it  has  first  declared  its  name  to  its  victim. 
One  of  the  tales  of  Raja  Rasalu  turns  on  this  superstition. 

(b)  Another  superstition  that  turns  up  in  the  MS.  is  that  snakes  lose 
a  portion  of  their  tail  for  every  bite  they  give,  and  a  wicked  old 
serpent  in  the  tale  is  called  landt,  tail-less. 

I  have  also  lately  secured  possession  of  another  MS.  consisting 
of  songs  sung  at  the  yearly  festival  of  Baremian,  held  in  Neaul. 
Baremian,  or  Ghazi  Salar,  is  a  Muhammadan  saint  of  Bharaich,  in 
the  north-west  provinces.  He  is  held  in  universal  esteem  by  the 
lower  classes  of  Musalmans  and  Hindus  alike,  and  fairs  are  held  in 
his  honour  in  March  in  every  cantonment  in  the  north.  My  MS.  is 
in  Hindi.  I  am  having  it  transcribed.  Similar  MSS.  exist  all  over 
India,  full  of  queer  and  valuable  folk-lore,  and  only  want  unearthin 
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Perhaps  some  of  your  Indian  correspondents  would  help  in  the  good 
work.  R.  C.  Temple. 

vii.  Indian  Notes. — If  a  baby  be  brought  into  a  shop  by  any  pur¬ 
chaser  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  considered  a  very  lucky  thing  by 
the  shopman. 

A  man  purchasing  a  cow  will  ordinarily  take  her  for  a  day  or 
so  to  try.  But  if  the  seller  can’t  wait  and  wants  to  close  the  bargain, 
he  flings  a  stick  in  front  of  her  and  puts  the  rope  fastening  the  cow 
into  the  purchaser’s  hand  ;  if  the  latter  leads  the  cow  across  the  stick, 
the  bargain  is  irrevocable. 

Amballa.  R.  C.  TEMPLE. 

viii.  Khajuria  Pir. — I  have  given  in  my  notes  to  the  “  Punjab 
Folk-Lore,”  now  being  published  in  The  Indian  Antiquary ,  several 
instances  of  modern  miracles  and  marvellous  tales,  showing  that  the 
natives  believe  in  the  working  of  miracles  in  their  every-day  life,  and 
that  tales  regarding  them  are  actually  growing  up  daily  around  us  in 
India.  Here  is  another  instance. 

In  the  Paget  Park  Garden  at  Amballa  there  is  an  old  Muhammadan 
tomb  to  a  saint  whose  name  has  been  lost,  and  who  is  now  known  as 
Khajuria  Pir,  or  “  Saint  Date  Tree.”  The  tomb  is  as  usual  lighted  up 
on  Thursday  evenings,  and  is  then  visited  by  a  small  crowd  of  the 
lower  classes  of  Muhammadans,  who  say  prayers  there  and  throw 
down  money  to  the  keeper  of  the  tomb.  The  head  native  gardener, 
who  by  the  way  is  a  Hindu,  told  me  the  following  tale  about  the  tomb : 

“  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  Major  Stewart  was  magistrate, 
Colonel  Money  commanded  the  native  cavalry,  and  Mr.  Tucker  was 
commissioner  of  Amballa,  a  large  wild  cat  came  through  the  gardens 
and  sat  on  the  tomb.  Colonel  Money  and  Major  Stewart  were  in  the 
garden  at  the  time  as  well  as  myself  and  some  four  or  five  others  who 
saw  it  Colonel  Money  sent  for  Mr.  Tucker’s  gun,  as  his  house  was 
near,  to  shoot  the  cat.  Meanwhile  the  cat  had  climbed  into  a  tree 
just  above  the  tomb  (still  standing).  Colonel  Money  aimed  and  fired, 
and  lo  !  the  cat  disappeared.  Some  of  the  gardeners  climbed  the  tree 
and  saw  only  the  marks  of  the  cat’s  claws,  but  the  cat  disappeared 
into  the  air,  and  was  never  seen  again.  The  people  say  the  cat  was 
Kajfiria  Pir  himself.” 
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This  was  told  me  in  all  seriousness  as  a  bond  fide  miracle,  and 
beyond  all  controversy  ;  but  as  I  have  spoken  to  eye-witnesses  of  the 
celebrated  miracle  performed  by  Ran  Singh,  the  head  of  the  Kfika 
sect  of  the  Sikhs  (still  living),  when,  at  Ferozepore  in  1861,  he 
lengthened  the  beam  of  a  roof  one  foot  to  make  it  fit  in,  I  am  afraid 
little  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  native  evidence  as  to  a  miracle. 

R.  C.  Temple. 

Amballa. 

ix.  Insect  Bites. — One  of  my  servants  informed  me  that  certain  natives 
are  free  from  stings  and  bites  of  insects.  This  is  the  commencement 
of  the  hot  weather,  and  the  wasps,  hornets,  bees,  scorpions,  tarantulas, 
and  other  plagues  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance.  My  servant 
asked  me  why  I  carefully  killed  all  I  saw,  as  I  only  had  to  give  them 
to  her  charge  and  that  she  would  ensure  their  doing  me  no  harm. 
She  dared  me  to  put  hornets  on  her  arm  to  see  if  they  would  stin^ 
her,  saying  that  they  could  not  do  it.  I  asked  why,  and  she  said  that 
she,  in  common  with  certain  others,  was  free  from  such  bites  and 
stings  by  the  grace  of  God  ( Khuda ).  The  woman  is  a  Muhammadan 
convert  from  Hinduism,  and  is  nurse  to  one  of  my  children. 

R.  C.  Temple. 

Amballa,  27  March,  ’82. 

x.  Devonshire  Proverbs  : — 

“  You  can’t  get  rats  out  of  mice.” 

(Said  in  answer  to  a  remark  on  children  short  for  their  age  to 
remind  the  speaker  that  the  parents  were  also  short.) 

“  He  knows  no  more  what  to  do  with  it  than  a  cow  does  with  a 
holiday.” 

(Perhaps  the  joke  in  this  is  that  if  the  cow  is  not  milked  as  usual 
she  would  find  a  holiday  very  embarrassing  !) 

W.  F.  Phillpotts. 

3,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Campden  Hill, 

Kensington,  S.  W. 

xi.  Carnegy's  “ Kachahri  Technicalities .”  (See  ante,  page  33). — 

Mr.  Crooke  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Carnegy’s  book  is  taken  from  Elliot’s  Races  of  the  North  West 
Provinces  of  India ,  edited  by  Beames,  This  on  verification  I  find  to 
be  the  case.  R.  C.  Temple. 
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xii.  Removing  a  Spell. — A  man  named  Joseph  Butler  was  charged 
before  the  South  Staffordshire  magistrates  with  obtaining  money  by 
false  pretences.  A  woman,  who  believed  she  had  “  a  spell  put  upon 
her,  went  to  consult  him,  and  he  undertook  to  remove  the  evil 
influence  for  1 1.  14s.  6d.  which  he  received.  He  was  committed  for 
trial. — Bucks  Advertiser ,  29 tli  July ,  1882. 

xiii.  Chimney  Custom. — A  few  days  ago  a  neighbour  of  mine  was 
in  the  act  of  cleaning  the  joists  of  his  kitchen  chimney,  previous  to 
whitewashing,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  small  shred  of 
paper,  neatly  folded,  securely  sealed  with  red  wax,  and  tightly  secured 
in  a  crevice  of  one  of  the  joists.  On  taking  it  out  and  opening  it,  it 
was  found  to  contain  the  following  words,  neatly  written:— “  I  charge 
all  witches  and  evil  spirits  to  depart  from  this  house  in  the  great  name 
of  Jehovah,  and  Alpha  and  Omega.”  Perhaps  some  contributor  to 
this  column  may  be  able  to  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  such  a  notion. 
The  paper  appears  to  have  been  written  with  a  view  to  act  as  a 
charm.  “  J.  W.”  in  Eddowes's  Shrewsbury  Journal ,  June  7,  1882. 

xiv.  Holy  Well  Revel. — At  daybreak  on  Ascension  morning  (1882), 

two  men,  and  a  woman  carrying  a  child,  were  seen  hurrying  towards 
the  celebrated  well  at  North  Molton,  each  trying  to  outrun  the  others, 
so  as  to  be  the  first  to  bathe,  and  to  be  cured  of  some  ailment.  Later 
in  the  day  merry  groups  of  children  and  picnic  parties  enlivened  the 
glen  in  which  the  well  is  situated.  An  old  chapel,  with  a  cemetery 
attached,  is  said  to  have  formerly  occupied  the  ground  surrounding 
this  far-famed  spring.  Every  year  pilgrims,  full  of  faith  in  the 
miraculous  pow'er  of  the  water,  visit  the  spot  for  bathing;  and  jars  of 
the  water  are  carried  by  some  of  them  to  their  homes;  indeed, 
believers  prize  this  water  which  they  carry  back  with  them  as  much 
as  ever  did  any  pilgrims  of  old  value  the  leaden  bottle  of  liquid 
obtained  from  Beckett’s  tomb  at  Canterbury.  X 

xv.  Sites  oj  buildings  changed.— The  inhabitants  of  Stanton,  near 
Shrewsbury,  say  that  they  have  heard  from  their  forefathers  that  when 
the  church  was  first  projected  it  was  intended  to  build  it  in  another 
place,  but  stones  prepared  duriug  the  day  were  always  removed  during 
the  night,  and  that  so  constantly  that  the  site  had  to  be  changed  at 
last. — “  Boileau  ”  in  Eddowes’s  Shrewsbury  Journal,  June  7,  1882. 
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xvi.  Extraordinary  Superstition  in  Derbyshire. — A  painfully  gro¬ 
tesque  scene  was  witnessed  on  the  river  Derwent,  at  Milford,  Derby- 
shire,  yesterday.  The  river  Leeds  having  been  unsuccessfully  dragged 
several  days  for  the  body  of  a  young  woman  named  Webster,  who  was 
drowned,  a  drum  was  loudly  beaten  for  several  hours  on  the  river. 
It  is  a  superstitious  belief  that,  when  a  drum  is  so  beaten,  it  will  cease 
to  emit  any  sound  when  the  boat  containing  it  passes  over  the  place 
where  the  drowned  person  lies. — High  Peak  Neivs ,  July  21,  1882. 

xvii.  Shropshire  Superstitions. — UI  have  been  looking  everywhere,” 
said  a  grandmother  to  me  this  evening  (June  7,  1882)  “  for  a  tommy- 
tailor  to  put  in  a  bag  and  hang  it  round  the  poor  child’s  neck.  They 
do  say  there  is  nothing  like  it  for  the  whooping  cough.” 

“  Tommy  Tailor,  sb.,  the  caterpillar  of  the  tiger-moth — Arctia  caja. 
Com.  cf.,  woolly-bear.”  Shropshire  Word  Book. — “Boileau”  in 
Eddowes’s  Shrewsbury  Journal,  July  13,  1882. 

xviii.  Death  Bell. — “  Dear  Sir  William  Drake. — I  believe  you  are  a 
Fellow  of  the  Folk-lore  Society.  If  so  the  following  piece  of  super¬ 
stition  may  interest  you. 

A  young  woman  whom  I  had  visited  died  here  a  few  days  ago. 
Her  sister  came  here  to  tell  me  of  the  death.  My  wife  saw  her  and 
told  her  that  we  knew  the  girl  was  dead.  How  did  you  know  ?  was 
the  rejoinder.  My  wife  replied  that  we  heard  the  church  bell  toll,  and 
sent  out  to  ask  for  whom  it  was.  When  did  the  bell  toll  ?  asked  the 
sister.  Between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  was  the  ansAver. 
The  sister  showed  great  annoyance,  and  said  that  her  mother  had 
given  directions  that  the  bell  should  not  be  tolled  till  after  twelve. 
Why,  asked  my  wife.  Mother  did  not  wish  Rosina  to  be  hurried  out 
of  this  world  was  the  answer. 

In  the  North  just  the  opposite  is  held,  the  soul  being  supposed  to 
be  kept  out  in  the  cold  until  the  (now  erroneously  so  termed) 
passing  bell  was  rung. 

I  am  very  fond  of  Folk-lore  myself,  though  not  a  Member  of  the 
Society  ;  and  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  a  bit  of  superstition  in 
Surrey. 

J.  G.  Lloyd. 

Herskam  Vicarage,  Walton-on -Thames. 
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xix.  Cutting  down  of  Trees,  x ol.  iv  p.  190. — The  piped  tree  ( Ficus 
religiosa )  is  sacred  in  India.  The  following  is  a  strong  instance  of  the 
veneration  in  which  it  is  held.  Two  large  pipal  trees,  containing  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  wood  and  fire-wood,  were  destroying  one  of  the  reservoirs 
of  the  new  waterworks  in  Amballa  cantonment,  as  their  roots  were  work¬ 
ing  their  way  into  the  masonry  under  ground.  I  had  therefore  to  cut 
them  down,  and  as  they  were  public  property  I  put  the  wood  up  for  sale 
at  auction.  Neither  Musalman  nor  Hindu  would  bid  for  the  tress,  and 
they  had  to  be  sold  to  a  Sikh  for  Rs.  8  (=  about  15s.)  the  pair,  on 
condition  he  moved  them  at  his  own  expense.  Though  the  Sikhs  are 
not  Hindus  they  believe  practically  in  all  Hindu  superstitions.  The 
purchaser  was  not  a  man  of  good  character,  and  after  his  purchase  he 
sank  lower  than  ever  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  him. 

R.  C.  Temple. 

Amballa. 

xx.  Swedish  Customs. — Extracts  from  “  The  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,”  (1881)  by  P.  Hu  Chaillu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  411-414. — One  of  the  ancient 
customs  preserved  in  some  parts  of  Sweden  is  that  of  welcoming  the 
advent  of  spring.  The  evening  before  the  first  of  May  is  called 
Valborg-Mass-Eve ;  in  mediaeval  times  mass  was  celebrated.  Even 
before  darkness  has  come,  in  many  districts  the  lads  of  neighbouring 
farms  are  seen  engaged  in  collecting  material  for  bonfires,  and  to  stack 
it  on  the  top  of  the  highest  and  nearest  hill:  generally  each  hamlet 
has  its  separate  fire,  and  they  vie  with  each  other  in  having  the 
brightest.  Often  from  an  eminence  may  be  seen  at  once  twenty  or 
thirty  fires. 

The  old  folks  remain  at  home,  and  pay  special  attention  to  the 
number  of  fires ;  if  it  is  odd  or  even,  if  the  sparks  fly  northward  or 
southward  ;  if  odd  with  a  north  wind,  the  spring  will  be  cold,  with  a 
southern  one  it  will  be  warm.  When  the  well-fed  flames  are  at  the 
highest,  a  ring  is  formed  by  the  young  men  and  women  ;  or  if  the 
crowd  is  very  large  two  or  three,  and  the  Slang  polka,  a  very  pretty 
and  graceful  dance,  which  varies  according  to  the  different  provinces, 
is  engaged  in  by  those  who  participate  in  the  frolic ;  the  dancing  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  singing: — 
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So  did  we  go  out  on  Valborg  Mass-Eve. 

For  to  dance  ; 

So  did  we  upon  the  highest  mountains  go  ; 

Oh,  hey  !  let  us  be  merry. 

I  have  played  on  Valborg  Mass-Eve, 

Tralle-ralle-ralle-reg ; 

Out  did  I  go  with  both  hat  and  glove, 

Hey  tralle-ralle-ralle-reg. 

Hey  how  merry  it  is  to  dance  ! 

W e  as  others, 

We  all  join  in  a  ring, 

We  all  dance  round  ; 

The  fire  burns  on  the  rock. 

Hey  how  merry  it  is  to  dance  ! 

Another  spring  custom  is  observed  in  the  south,  though  fast  disappear¬ 
ing.  The  young  men  of  the  hamlets  assemble  on  Valborg  Mass-Eve 
at  dusk  and  go  around  among  the  farms  carrying  birch  twigs  with 
newly  opened  leaves,  and  sing  the  May-song  before  every  door ; 
whereupon,  in  case  they  meet  with  a  good  reception,  they  put  twigs 
over  the  porch.  Baskets  are  also  brought  along,  in  which  are  col¬ 
lected  the  gifts  received,  consisting  mostly  of  a  liberal  supply  of  eggs; 
these  are  used  at  a  feast,  which  takes  place  on  a  YVhit-Sunday,  when, 
between  plays  and  dances,  abundance  of  pancakes  and  other  good 
things  are  served.  The  May-song  is  as  follows: — 

Good  evening,  if  home  ye  are, 

May  is  welcome ! 

Excuse  us  if  we  wake  you  up, 

Summer  is  sweet  for  young  folks. 

Now  we  come  to  your  farm, 

May  is  welcome ! 

And  ask  you  if  you  will  let  us  sing, 

Summer  is  sweet  for  young  folks. 

The  little  lark’s  sweet  song, 

May  is  welcome ! 

Goes  up  to  the  skies  with  May-song, 

Be  glad  now  for  such  a  sweet  summer. 
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For  winter’s  constraint  now  has  left  the  land, 
May  is  welcome ! 

For  leaves  and  grass  now  are  green, 

Be  glad  now  for  such  a  sweet  summer. 

Welcome  is  the  month  of  May, 

May  is  welcome! 

God  bless  this  summer  mild  ! 

Be  glad  now  for  such  a  sweet  summer. 

Give  us  an  abundant  year ; 

May  is  welcome  ! 

Guard  both  house  and  farm, 

Be  glad  now  for  such  a  sweet  summer. 

Hop-vines  yield  on  the  poles, 

May  is  welcome  ! 

Then  bitter  wormwood  in  the  meadows, 

Be  glad  now  for  such  a  sweet  summer, 

Give  milk  and  cheese  so  sweet, 

May  is  welcome  ! 

Buckwheat  also  for  mush, 

Be  glad  now  for  such  a  sweet  summer. 

Give  the  beeswax  and  honey  sweet, 

May  is  welcome! 

For  healing,  food,  and  candles  aDd  mead, 

Be  glad  now  for  such  a  sweet  summer. 

Let  the  hen  lay  eggs  on  plates, 

May  is  welcome! 

For  pancakes  and  egg-cakes, 

Be  glad  now  for  such  a  sweet  summer. 

Now  we  put  sprigs  on  your  porch, 

May  is  welcome ! 

That  you  can  see  to-morrow  by  day, 

Be  glad  now  for  such  a  sweet  summer. 

Good  night,  and  thanks  to  you, 

May  is  welcome ! 

For  the  gift  was  very  good, 

Be  glad  now  for  such  a  sweet  summer. 
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In  case  the  song  should  not  awaken  any  attention  in  the  party  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  the  following  end  verse  is  sung  : — 

Then  lie  and  lie  thou  lazy  ox, 

Till  crows  and  ravens  shall  drive  thee  out  1 

Phis  festival  is  a  remnant  of  the  religion  of  the  Scandinavians  in 
heathen  times.  It  was  then  the  custom  to  sacrifice  children  on  the 
top  of  the  stendosar,  or  cromlech,  and  the  people  danced  until  the 
sun  rose. 

There  is  an  old  song  which  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Imanstorp  and  Laonglote.  There  lived  for¬ 
merly  a  famous  man  whose  fair  daughter  was  called  “  proud  Karin.” 
She  once  went  with  her  maids,  fourteen  young  girls,  but  she,  the 
fairest  of  them  all,  to  enjoy  themselves  with  songs  and  plays.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  came  in  from  the  sea  a  ship  carrying  a  son  of  the  Danish 
king.  He  went  ashore  and  heard  Karin’s  voice,  which  seemed  to  him 
like  the  music  of  a  golden  harp  ;  but  when  he  came  into  the  grove  he 
was  still  more  charmed  by  her  beauty.  He  invited  her  to  drink  with 
him  (the  manner  of  courtship  of  those  times),  and  won  her  assent  and 
goodwill.  He  then  took  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  on  board  ship, 
and  sailed  away.  Proud  Karin  was  Jarl  Asbjorn’s  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  Harald,  son  of  the  Danish  king,  Sven  Estridson,  a  nephew 
of  Canute  the  Great.  Harald,  against  the  last  wish  of  his  father,  by 
the  cunning  and  power  of  his  father-in-law,  Asbjorn,  excluded  his 
brother  Canute  from  the  kingdom,  who  therefore  fled  to  the  court  of 
the  Swedish  king  Hallstan,  and  remained  there  in  peace  until  the 
death  of  his  brother  Harald  in  1080.  Canute  had  many  friends  in 
Sweden  and  Scania,  but  was  not  liked  by  the  Danes.  When  he  came 
to  reign  in  Denmark,  he  fostered  Christianity  in  every  way;  but  the 
worldly  power  and  distinction  he  gave  to  the  clergy,  calling  them  into 
the  councils  in  preference  to  the  Jarls4  and  others  of  high  rank, 
awakened  against  him  the  enmity  of  the  most  powerful  men  of  his 
kingdom.  This,  however,  would  not  have  caused  him  much  trouble, 
for  the  people  in  general  were  easily  persuaded  that  it  was  right 
that  the  servants  of  God,  and  those  that  took  care  of  souls,  ought  in 
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worldly  matters  to  be  treated  with  more  regard  than  the  king’s  ser¬ 
vants,  and  those  who  had  charge  simply  of  the  material  affairs  of  the 
country;  but  when  he  imposed  tithes,  and  collected  them  with  great 
severity,  then  the  peasants  arose,  and  a  rebellion  was  soon  in  full 
blast.  The  king  retired  to  Odense,  whither  Jarl  Asbjorn  went,  as¬ 
suring  him  of  his  friendship.  Canute  did  not  suspect  any  wrong,  and 
easily  agreed  that  Asbjorn  should  go  to  the  rebels  and  sue  for  peace  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  met  them,  than  he  urged  an  attack  on  the  king 
at  once,  as  the  latter  had  only  a  small  force  ;  which  they  did.  Asb¬ 
jorn  led  the  way,  and  came  upon  the  king  when  he  was  praying  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Alban’s  church,  where  he  killed  him.  Asbjorn  had  red 
hair,  and  since  that  time  red  hair  in  the  north  is  considered  indicative 
of  a  treacherous  mind. 

Isabel  Russell. 

xxi.  — “  Solomon's  Judgment.”  Among  several  interesting  paintings 
uncovered  during  the  present  year  during  the  excavations  in  a  garden 
of  Region  VIII.  at  Pompeii,  there  was  one  the  subject  of  which  seems 
identical  with  the  judgment  of  Solomon.  In  this  mural  painting  the 
figures  are  all  pigmies.  In  the  centre  is  a  bench  with  three  judges  ; 
kneeling  at  their  feet,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  is  a  woman  ;  further 
towards  the  foreground  is  a  butcher’s  table,  and  upon  it  a  naked  babe, 
which  a  man  is  preparing  to  kill  with  a  large  knife,  while  beside  him 
stands  a  second  woman  with  an  indifferent  air.  Soldiers  and  people 
close  the  scene.  This  is  certainly  curious,  as  the  legend  of  Solomon’s 
judgment  is  we  know  not  of  Hebrew  origin. 

Isabel  Russell. 

xxii.  — Shimiting  Riding.  A  curious  case  was  heard  last  week 
before  the  magistrates  of  the  division  of  Hatherleigh,  arising  out  of 
the  old  Devonshire  custom  of  “  mock  stag-hunting  ”  or  “  skimiting 
riding.”  It  would  appear  that  this  old  custom  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Devonshire  villages  as  a  means  of  showing  the  dis¬ 
approbation  the  villagers  had  towards  any  licentious  or  immoral 
personage,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  following  manner: — The  villagers 
assemble  in  large  numbers  and  select  one  of  themselves  to  act  the 
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pait  of  the  hunted  stag,  the  remainder  of  the  party,  some  on  horseback 
wealing  hunting  and  other  costumes  and  with  horns,  being  the 
huntsmen  and  the  hounds.  The  stag,  being  previously  disguised  with 
antlers  and  other  paraphernalia,  is  given  a  few  yards  start,  and 
foithwith  runs,  pursued  by  the  huntsmen  and  the  hounds,  up  and 
down  the  village,  in  and  out  of  the  courts  and  passages,  and  is 
eventually  pulled  down  at  or  near  to  the  house  of  the  offending  person, 
where  there  is  much  blowing  of  horns,  shouting,  and  spilling  of  blood 
(which  has  been  got  ready  for  the  purpose  in  bladders),  to  render  the 
scene  more  realistic.  The  custom  in  various  forms  has  great  antiquity, 
and  has  been  in  many  ways  the  subject  of  litigation.  Its  death-blow 
was,  however,  given  by  the  decision  in  Papping  v.  Maynard,  wherein 
it  was  decided  that  this  hunt  or  “skimiting  riding v  was  a  game 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Highway  Act,  and  rendered  the  players 
therein  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s.  By  this  decision  it 
would  appear  clear  that  the  custom  can  no  longer  be  legally  continued 
in  its  original  form,  accompanied  with  running  and  shouting. 

With  reference  to  the  custom,  it  is  considered  by  many  that  for 
many  forms  of  social  offences  to  be  “  stag-hunted  ”  or  “  skimiting- 
rided  is  the  only  form  of  punishment  that  can  possibly  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  offending  parties,  and  that  so  far  as  this  social 
punishment  can  be  carried  out  calmly,  without  interfering  or  prejudicing 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  other  persons,  inasmuch  as  its  tendencies 
are  of  a  thoroughly  moral  kind,  it  is  worthy  of  support,  as  showing 
the  high  standard  of  morality  of  our  countrymen.  The  Buddhists  of 
India  recognise  the  fact  that  there  are  social  and  moral  evils  which 
do  not  come  within  the  pale  of  the  remedies  afforded  by  the  law,  and 
in  a  modified  form  the  mock  stag-hunting  or  skimiting  riding  is 
recognised  among  certain  castes  as  the  proper  mode  of  punishment, 
the  only  difference  in  the  form  of  the  custom  carried  on  in  India  and 
in  Devonshire  being,  that  in  the  former  place  the  offender  himself  is 
hunted,  and,  when  caught,  mutilated  ;  whereas  in  Devonshire  the 
mock  stag  is  only  caught  near  the  offender’s  house,  to  show  that  his 
crime  is  known  and  universally  condemned  by  his  neighbours. — 
Somerset  County  Gazette ,  July  8,  1882. 
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xxiii.  Extracts  from  Notes  on  the  Basin  of  the  River  Roivuma ,  East 
Africa,  by  Joseph  Thomson;  read  at  the  Evening  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  January  16th,  1882  :  — 

Cross-roads.— The  Makondi  tribe,  East  Africa.  They  have  many 
curious  customs.  When  a  woman  bears  a  child  she  lives  completely 
apart  from  her  husband  until  the  child  is  able  to  speak,  as  other¬ 
wise  it  is  believed  that  harm,  if  not  death,  would  come  to  the  infant. 
When  the  latter  is  able  to  speak  it  is  taken  to  where  two  roads 
meet,  and  at  the  angle  the  child  is  washed  and  rubbed  with  oil,  and 
then  handed  over  to  the  husband,  who  may  henceforth  cohabit  with 
his  wife. 

There  are  many  peculiar  superstitions  connected  with  the  angle 
foimed  by  two  cross-roads.  All  over  Eastern  Africa,  when  anyone 
dies,  the  water  used  in  washing  the  body  and  the  ashes  of  the  house 
aie  carried  thither,  and  deposited  along  with  other  things,  such  as 
broken  pots  and  egg-shells. 

Marriage. — The  marriage  ceremony  is  somewhat  different  to  the 
usual  one  in  East  Africa.  No  presents  are  required  to  be  given 
to  the  bride  or  her  parents,  and  the  girl  is  left  to  decide  for  herself. 
Having  done  so,  she  enters  the  bridegroom’s  hut,  sweeps  and  cleans 
it  out  ;  that  completed,  the  happy  man  arrives,  leaves  his  gun  at 
the  door,  and  enters  ;  this  completes  the  business. 

This  seems  to  point  to  the  origin  of  the  proverb  “  A  new  broom 
sweeps  clean.” 

Isabel  Russell. 

xxiv.  Cutting  down  of  Trees.— {\ ol.  iv.  p.  190.)  In  reply  to 
A.  G.  R.’s  query  in  connection  with  the  cutting  down  of  trees  I  beg  to 
send  the  following  particulars  from  Ireland. — Trees  (which  are  usually 
hawthorns)  in  the  raths,  raheens,  and  such  early  structures  cannot  be 
cut  without  bringing  ill-luck  to  the  occupier  of  the  land.  A  man  near 
Kilmaganny,  co.  Kilkenny,  came  to  me  in  a  great  state  of  mind  one 
morning  as  the  previous  night  some  one  had  cut  a  thorn-tree  in  a  rath 
on  his  land,  and  some  ill-luck  must  come  to  him  before  the  end  of  the 
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ycai .  I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  October  as  I  was  shooting  snipe 
in  the  Curragh  callows  when  he  came  to  me,  and  I  tried  to  console  him 
by  saying  the  year  was  nearly  out,  so  that  he  would  probably  live  out 
the  charm,  but  curiously  enough  before  Christmas  he  buried  a  fine  girl 
of  a  daughter. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Slaney,  co.  Wexford,  a  farmer  went  to  cut  an 
ash-plant  in  a  rath  at  Ballyrankin  near  Newtown  Barry.  He  had  it 
nearly  cut  when  “  a  black  rat  appeared  from  nowhere  and  ran  up  his 
ti ousers.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  farmer  left  his  saw,  his 
hat,  and  his  coat  (which  he  had  taken  off),  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  he 
could.  The  rat  or  something  else  closed  on  what  he  left  behind  him. 
This  story  is  as  it  was  told  to  me,  my  informant  finishing  it  by  saying 
“  under  that  tree  is  the  pot  of  gould.” 

In  numerous  other  places  in  Ireland  the  “  misfortunes  ”  of  families 
are  traced  to  the  cutting  ol  trees.  This  I  think  will  be  found  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ,  but  in  more  modern  times  the  Scotch¬ 
men  obtaining  estates  in  Tyrone  and  that  neighbourhood  planted  trees, 
which  of  late  years  having  been  cut  down,  the  decay  and  disappearance 
of  these  families  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  due  to  this  circumstance ; 
not,  however,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  Ulster,  I  would  refer 
A.  G.  It.  to  the  Ulster  men. 

G.  H.  Kinahan. 

xxv. — Legends  about  Stone  Circles ,  fyc.  (vol.  iv.  p.  190.)  Mr. 
Gomme’s  query  as  to  the  traditions  about  Great  Stones  or  Stone 
Circles  opens  up  an  almost  inexhaustible  subject  in  Ireland,  as  there 
was,  or  is,  a  tradition  about  every  conspicuous  stone. 

The  most  wide-spread  tradition  is  that  in  connection  with  the  Rock 
of  Cashel,  for  one  version  of  which  see  Kennedy’s  Fireside  Stories 
of  Ireland ,  pp.  153,  154. 

Another  story  relates  that  the  Devil  wanted  to  get  across  the 
mountains  east  of  Nenagh,  co.  Tipperary,  with  a  flock  (some  say  of 
sheep,  others  of  the  souls  of  the  reprobates  that  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  sent  at  intervals  by  the  well-wishers  of  Ireland  to  regenerate 
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it).  As  the  mountain  was  high  and  rugged  and  his  flock  was  scattering, 
he  took  a  bite  out  of  the  hill,  forming  a  passage  ever  since  known  as 
the  “  Devil  s  Lit.”  For  some  reason  or  another  he  forgot  to  spit  out 
the  bit  till  he  came  to  the  plain  of  Cashel,  where  it  now  forms  the 
isolated  hill  of  the  far-famed  “  Rock  of  Cashel.”  The  Devil  seems  to 
be  a  chemist,  as  in  the  transit  he  changed  his  bite  from  “  Old  Red 
Sandstone  ”  into  “  Coal  Measure  Shales.” 

In  the  Anglo-Irish  portion  of  the  island  many  of  the  legends  are 
forgotten  although  the  old  names  of  the  stones  remain  ;  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  Leinster  and  South  Munster,  also,  as  far  as  I 
know,  of  Ulster,  but  sometimes  there  are  still  stories. 

M°Uy  Stone ,  Cronebane,  south  of  Rathdrum,  co.  Wicklow,  a 
conspicuous  white  granite  boulder  perched  on  Cronebane  Hill  imme¬ 
diately  north  of  the  Magpie  Mine.  This  stone  goes  down  every  May 
morning  (May-day)  to  wash  at  the  may-pole  at  the  Upper  Meeting 
of  the  Waters.  Formerly,  in  honour  of  this  event,  a  patron  was 
held  at  break  of  day  on  that  morning,  but  this  was  stopped  in  the 
“  troubled  time,”  when  everything  which  was  an  inducement  or  pretext 
for  a  gathering  of  the  people  in  crowds  was  boycotted. 

Cummer  Loads.  On  the  western  extension  of  the  high  land  or  space 
from  Croaghan  Kinshela,  a  little  south  of  the  boundary  of  Wicklow 
and  W exford,  at  the  pass  of  Cummer,  there  were,  twenty  years 
ago,  a  number  of  standing  stones  in  circles,  squares,  and  other 
figures.  These  have  now  been  nearly  all  taken  away  to  build  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  a  few  miles  distant.  The  present  in¬ 
habitants,  who  are  all  of  English  descent,  call  them  the  “  Loads,” 
and  state  that,  when  the  Castle  of  Ferns  was  being  built,  the  carts 
carrying  these  stones  across  the  pass  broke  down  and  left  their  loads 
in  this  place  till  they  were  removed  in  recent  years. 

In  this  vicinity,  a  little  to  the  north  in  CummerdufT,  is  a  split 
boulder,  once  of  considerable  size.  This  is  called  the  “  Thunder  Stone.” 
This  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it  because  during  some  time 
between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  split  by  a 
thunder-bolt  into  three  pieces,  one  of  which  lies  a  little  apart  from 
the  others,  which  are  only  wedged  out  from  one  another. 
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Curach-na-panclrich,  or  «  St.  Patrick's  Boat,”  on  “  St.  Patrick’s 
Bridge,”  between  Kilmore  Point  and  tlie  North  Saltee. 

St.  Patrick  when  coming  from  Italy  to  Ireland  forgot  his  Bible 
when  starting.  The  saint  seems  to  have  been  remiss  in  his  scriptural 
studies  while  on  board  (perhaps  he  was  a  bad  sailor  and  was  sea-sick), 
at  all  events  he  did  not  miss  his  Bible  till  he  landed,  when  he  prayed 
that  it  might  be  restored  to  him,  and  immediately  a  big  stone  like 
a  boat  (curragh)  was  seen  approaching,  which  stranded  on  the 
bridge,  and  on  it  was  his  book.  The  stone,  having  done  its  duty, 
remains  there  unto  this  day. 

There  is  a  second  stone  on  the  strand  of  the  east  coast  near  Carne, 
called  on  the  Ordnance  Map  “the  Fairy  Stone.”  This  is  said  by 
some  to  have  done  a  similar  duty  for  another  saint,  while  others 
declare  it  is  a  witch -stone  brought  in  by  a  phouca  or  some  other  bad 
fairy,  but  the  fairy  story  I  could  never  get. 

“  Clogh  fadda ”  or  “  The  Long  Stone  of  Bannon ,”  near  Carrick-on 
Bannon  church,  formerly  a  great  landmark  before  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  Garrick  was  built.  This  has  cups  inscribed  on  two  sides 
and  has  a  legend  which  I  could  never  learn. 

“  Clogh-na-currell  ”  about  mid-way  on  the  flat  bog  country  between 
the  Ben-na-beola  Mountains  and  Slieve  Moidaun,  Connemara.  It 
is  a  huge  block  standing  on  end  having  at  a  distance  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  castle  ;  said  to  have  been  thrown  by  a  giant  called  Cun-ell 
at  another  called  Moidaun,  as  the  latter  was  carrying  off  his  daughter. 
The  stone  was  thrown  from  Corcamore  to  its  present  site,  a  distance 
of  about  seven  miles. 

Granite  Blocks  on  the  Aran  Islands ,  Galway  Bay. — These  blocks 
are  large  and  numerous  and  belong  to  the  rocks  in  the  hills  of  Hiar, 
Connaught,  on  the  north  of  the  bay. 

To  the  north  of  the  bay  lived  a  giant  of  the  name  of  Beola,  after 
whom  Ben-na-Beola  is  called  ;  also  Great  Man’s  Bay  and  Toombeola, 
where  he  was  buried.  About  him  two  stories  are  told,  the  first 
being  that  he  used  to  pelt  a  giant  on  the  Aran  Islands  with  Hiar 
Connaught  stones,  while  the  latter  hurled  back  Aran  stone  ;  as  however 
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no  Aran  stones  are  to  be  found  on  the  main  land,  this  story  is  probably 
not  the  correct  popular  version. 

The  second  story,  which  possibly  may  be  the  correct  version,  is  that 
Beola  and  his  little  one  used  to  practise,  throwing  stones  with  the 
Aran  Islands  as  a  mark.  This  latter  would  fully  account  for  all  the 
Hiar  Connaught  stones  now  being  found  on  the  Aran  Islands. 

G.  H.  Kinahan. 

xxvi.  Superstition  in  a  Cathedral  city. — From  Wells,  in  Somerset, 
an  extraordinary  case  of  superstition,  for  a  cathedral  city,  is 
reported.  The  wife  of  a  working  man  became  mentally  affected,  and 
was  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  Immediately  before  her  departure 
it  was  stated  that  she  was  bewitched,  and  the  following  mode  of 
removing  the  spells  was  presented  to  the  husband.  First  he  must 
stick  a  large  number  of  pins  in  an  animal’s  heart,  which  in  the  dead 
of  night  was  to  be  roasted  before  a  quick  fire,  the  revolutions  of  the 
heart  to  be  as  regular  as  possible.  After  roasting,  the  heart  was  to 
be  placed  in  the  chimney  and  left  there,  the  belief  being  that,  as  the 
heart-' rotted  away,  so  would  the  heart  of  the  witch  rot,  and  the 
bewitched  would  be  released  from  the  power  of  her  enemy.  It  is  said 
that  not  a  few  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  are  believers  in  witch¬ 
craft — Daily  Telegraph,  30th  March,  1882. 

xxvii.  Witchcraft  in  Cornwall. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Penzance  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  held  February 
3rd,  1882,  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase,  M.P.,  said  he  had 
brought  a  curious  old  tract  entitled  “  A  true  account  of  a  strange  and 
wonderful  relation  of  one  John  Tonken,  of  Pensans.  in  Cornwall,  said 
to  be  bewitched  by  some  women,  two  of  whom  on  suspicion  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison  ;  he  vomitted  up  several  pins,  pieces  of  walnut-shells, 
an  ear  of  rye  with  a  straw  half-a-yard  long,  and  rushes  of  the  same 
length,  all  of  which  are  kept  to  be  shown  at  the  next  assizes  for  the 
said  county.  This  may  be  printed,  K.  P.  London.  Printed  by 
George  Croom,  at  the  Blue  Ball  in  Thames  Street,  near  Baynard’s 
Castle,  1686.”  The  account  went  on  to  say  that  “  John  Tonken,  of 
Pensans,  near  the  Mount  in  Cornwall,”  who  was  15  or  16  years  of 
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age,  was  “  in  April  last  strangely  taken  with  sudden  fits,”  and  that  on 
May  4th,  1686,  as  he  was  in  bed,  there  appeared  to  him  “  a  woman 
in  a  blue  jeikin  and  red  petticoat,  with  yellow  and  green  patches,” 
who  told  him  he  would  not  be  well  until  he  brought  up  the  above- 
mentioned  articles.  Two  old  women  were  taken  up  on  suspicion  of 
having  bewitched  him  ;  and  the  story  ended  by  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  if  the  women  were  guilty  they  would  be  found  out  at  the 
next  assize  «  and  so  receive  the  reward  due  to  their  merits;  ”  the  names 
of  Peter  Jenkin,  mayor,  and  John  Jose  (which  should  be  Grose) 
justice,  being  subscribed  to  the  tract.  That  tract  took  them  back  to 
one  of  the  most  horrible  times  in  English  history.  One  of  the  things 
most  deeply  to  be  deplored  in  Puritanism  was  that  the  texts  of  the 
Bible  were  taken  so  literally  that  some  of  these  texts  offered  to  zealous 
and  fanatical  people  grounds  for  behaving  in  a  most  cruel  manner, 
and,  among  other  things,  the  persecution  of  witches  was  the  most 
prominent.  He  did  not  believe  the  general  opinion  was  that  this 
fanaticism  extended  very  much  into  Cornwall.  It  would  be  extremely 
interesting  to  know  what  had  been  the  end  of  the  two  poor  old  women. 
Theie  was  a  picture  attached  to  the  tract  of  Matthew  Hopkins,  the 
witch-hunter,  one  of  the  most  execrable  scoundrels  in  English  history, 
for  it  was  to  his  evidence  that  a  great  many  of  these  poor  people  owed 
the  shocking  and  abominable  death,  preceded  by  torture,  which  they 
suffered. 

xxviii.  Supet  stition  in  Cornwall. — At  a  meeting  of  the  same  society 
on  10th  March,  1882,  the  Rev.  S.  Rundle,  vicar  of  Godolphin,  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  “  Cornish  superstitions.”  There  could  be 
no  doubt,  he  said,  that  belief  in  charms  and  ghosts — the  two  most 
popular  forms  of  Cornish  superstition — was  by  no  means  on  the  wane. 
People  may  be  a  little  more  chary  of  expressing  their  convictions  on 
the  subject,  yet  all  kinds  of  persons  down  in  their  heart  retained  a 
very  strong  opinion  that  ghosts  still  walked,  that  witches  can  still 
charm,  and  that  persons  can  still  be  ill-wished.  A  farmer,  for  instance, 
would  refuse  to  take  some  parochial  office,  because  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties  he  was  likely  to  offend  some  woman  that  had  the  power  of 
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ill-wishing  his  cows.  People,  however,  whilst  openly  confessing  their 
belief  in  charms,  would  not  talk  about  ghosts  till  they  were  quite  sure 
they  would  not  be  laughed  at.  To  begin  with  charms  :  it  had  been 
stated  there  may  be  a  great  deal  said  in  favour  of  actual  good  being 
done  by  them  because  they  generally  ended  with  an  invocation  of  the 
All-holy  Trinity,  thus  showing  a  certain  amount  of  faith.  His  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  was  that  there  was  no  such  kind  of  faith 
displayed  :  they  said  “  If  you  could  cure  he,  you  can  cure  me.” 
Members  of  a  society  like  this  should  guard  the  ignorant  against 
impostors,  who  swindled  them  out  of  their  money  by  stating  that  they 
can  take  off  the  ill-wish.  Two  old  women  quarrelled  separately  about 
a  flower-pot.  One  of  them  had  a  son,  who  was  exceedingly  ill. 
John  Bostock,  a  famous  white-witch  of  Exeter,  happened  to  be  on 
his  periodical  tour  through  Exeter,  and  he,  declaring  that  the  other 
old  woman  had  bewitched  the  son,  said  for  11s.  he  would  make  some 
medicine  that  would  make  the  curser’s  eyes  fall  out  of  her  head.  The 
11s.  was  paid — though  previously  they  could  not  have  raised  Is. — and 
the  medicine  made.  But  the  woman’s  eyes  did  not  fall  out,  and  the 
man  was  not  cured.  Inquiry  was  made  after  the  impostor,  but  he 
managed  to  escape.  An  old  woman  once  told  him  (the  reader)  she  had 
been  charming  a  kennel  out  of  a  baby’s  eye,  and  as  he  was  of  the  opposite 
sex  she  could  tell  him  the  charm.  It  was  to  repeat  “  Two  angels 
came,  one  with  fire,  one  with  water  ;  in  water,  out  fire.”  The  charm 
of  the  dead  man’s  hand  was  very  common.  A  woman  suffering  from 
a  terrible  tumour  once  told  him  she  had  walked  two  miles  to  lay  a  dead 
man’s  hand  on  it,  but  she  was  too  late,  for  the  coffin  had  been  nailed 
down.  Soon  after  her  husband  died  ;  it  was  his  dying  wish  that 
after  his  death  she  should  take  his  hand  and  place  it  upon  the  wound. 
However,  she  said  he  was  too  near  to  her,  and  therefore  she  could 
not  do  it.  Shortly  after  a  girl  did  use  this  charm,  and  supposed  she 
was  cured  by  it.  The  form  was  to  take  the  hand,  cross  it  nine  times 
over  the  wound,  and  then,  as  the  hand  itself  resolved  itself  into 
nothingness,  so  also  would  the  wound  disappear.  A  cure  for  sore 
throat  was  to  take  a  piece  of  a  birch  broom  and  cross  it  nine  times 
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over  the  part  affected.  The  woman  who  told  him  this  assured  him 
that  she  had  been  cured  in  this  way.  Once  he  was  sent  for  to  baptize 
a  child,  around  whose  neck  hung  a  little  bag  which  the  mother  said 
contained  a  bit  of  a  donkey’s  ear,  and  that  this  charm  had  cured  the 
child  of  a  most  distressing  cough.  Whenever  a  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  nostrils  takes  place  a  certain  woman  was  told  of  it.  Without 
leaving  her  house  she  was  said  to  have  such  an  influence  upon  the 
sufferer  that  the  afflux  ceased.  She  told  him  the  charm  consisted  in 
saying  a  verse  of  the  Psalms,  but  she  could  not  read,  and  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  the  form  was,  “  Jesus  came  to  the  Biver  Jordan  and 
said,  Stand  and  it  stood,  and  so  I  bid  thee  blood  stand  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Coming  to  ghosts,  the 
author  said  certain  sounds  in  mines  were  believed  to  be  the  old  miners 
working  underground  ;  and  it  was  said  that  good  luck  had  been  met 
with  in  working  in  the  direction  of  the  knocking.  Not  long  since  a 
great  many  people  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  assembled  at  a  mine  to  hear 
the  knocking,  but  after  a  time  the  “  bucca”  disappeared.  Mr.  Bundle 
next  mentioned  that  about  seven  years  ago  he  was  staying  in  a  Cornish 
country  house.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  house,  but  he  felt  an  inde¬ 
scribable  awe  whilst  in  the  bedroom  he  occupied,  although  he  heard  no 
noises  that  he  could  not  well  account  for.  About  nine  months  after 
his  visit  he  was  told  that  one  of  the  servants  who  had  lately  come  into 
the  house  fell  down  in  a  fit  and  by  her  screaming  alarmed  the  whole 
household.  After  restoratives  had  been  used  she  said  she  had  seen  an 
old  gentleman  wearing  a  wide-awake  hat,  a  long  cloak  and  list  slippers, 
come  out  of  the  room  in  which  he  (Mr.  Bundle)  had  felt  a  sense  of 
awe,  and  cross  to  another  ;  and  the  girl’s  description  was  recognised 
as  the  exact  description  of  an  old  gentleman  who  used  to  sleep  in  that 
room,  and  who  was  reported  to  have  done  exceedingly  wicked  things. 
The  question  he  should  like  answered  was,  why  did  he  feel  that  dreadful 
awe  long  before  he  knew  anything  of  the  ghost  story.  In  his  parish 
not  long  since  a  house  was  said  to  be  haunted,  and  always  having  had 
a  great  fancy  for  solving  such  mysteries  he  resolved  to  pass  a  night 
in  the  house.  Two  persons  in  turn  promised  to  share  the  adventure 
with  him,  but  both  failed ;  one  said  his  wife  would  not  like  it,  the 
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other  was  afraid  of  catching  cold.  A  third  man  would  have  accom¬ 
panied  him,  bnt  before  that  the  mystery  was  solved  in  this  prosaic 
way.  A  couple  had  married  upon  a  fortune  so  very  private  that  no 
one  knew  where  it  was.  The  fortune  notwithstanding,  they  got  into 
debt,  and  were  very  anxious  to  return  to  their  parents,  who,  however, 
refused  to  receive  them,  till  one  night  the  couple  rushed  to  them 
saying  their  own  house  was  haunted.  In  all  such  cases  it  would  lie 
wise  to  investigate  and  if  possible  to  expose  the  falsehood.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  ventured  to  disagree  with  the  late  Mr.  Bottrell,  who 
believed  these  legends  were  dying  out.  He  believed  legends  were  now 
in  course  of  being  formed.  These  beliefs  in  ghosts  and  charms  would 
be  only  told  to  those  for  whom  respect  was  felt. 

The  paper  led  to  an  interesting  discussion. — Mrs.  Ross  remarked 
that  education  had  resulted  in  developing  a  new  form  of  the  same 
belief — spiritualism.  Some  people  could  and  some  could  not  see 
ghosts.  She  was  once  staying  with  some  friends  in  a  house  said  to 
be  haunted.  She  saw  nor  heard  nothing,  but  her  friends,  who  were 
by  no  means  nervous  or  superstitious,  believed  they  saw  figures,  and 
left,  not  because  they  were  frightened,  but  it  was  annoying.  People 
differed  in  the  powers  of  the  natural  -senses  ;  why  not  in  the  powers 
of  their  supernatural  senses  ?  —  Mr.  Hosken  Richards  said  a  former 
servant  of  his  wore  a  charm  against  fits. — Mrs.  Ross  mentioned  that 
years  ago  it  was  believed  a  procession  of  coffins  used  to  pass  down 
Chapel  Street,  and  it  was  reported  that  a  woman  who  saw  it  said  one 
of  the  coffins  struck  her,  and  she  died  the  same  night. — Mr.  Uren 
thought  the  belief  in  ghosts,  charms,  and  witchcraft  would  disappear 
only  very  slowly  before  the  march  of  education.  Some  believed  now 
that  just  before  Christmas  a  coach  with  headless  horses  and  coachmen 
drove  from  Tremough  through  the  streets  of  Penryn,  and  that  unless 
people  turned  their  heads  in  a  peculiar  way  they  would  be  spirited 
away.  At  Trewarthenick,  the  seat  of  the  Gregors,  near  Truro,  the 
servants  would  not  go  in  a  certain  part  of  the  house  after  dark.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  there  was  a  haunted  house  at  St.  Just.  Within 
very  recent  times  a  woman  at  Enys  had  a  reputation  for  ill-wishing 
because  the  expressions  of  wishes  in  two  cases  (in  one  that  a  man 
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would  tumble  off  his  horse  and  be  killed,  and  in  the  other  that  a 
man’s  pigs  would  die  and  his  cow  wither)  were  literally  fulfilled. — 
Mr.  Marquand  related  that  in  Guernsey  a  family,  formerly  prosperous, 
had  been  ruined  by  the  cattle  being  ill-wished. — Mr.  Bundle  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  cases  he  had  given  had  all  occurred  within  the  last 
four  years.  He  might  also  add  that  epileptic  subjects  had  walked 
round  the  church  at  Godolphin  at  midnight  and  then  stood  before  the 
altar.  In  one  case  a  cure  was  said  to  be  effected. — Miss  Louise 
Courtney  mentioned  that  at  St.  Just  a  young  woman  begged  of  young 
men  as  many  pennies  as  would  buy  a  silver  ring,  which  was  believed 
to  be  a  cure  for  fits. — Mr.  H.  S.  Hill  related  how  he  had  seen  a  charm 
used  for  sore  eyes,  the  lad’s  eyes  being  stroked  with  a  silver  ring 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  drowned  ; 
and  mentioned  that  in  Devonshire  if  a  death  occurred  in  a  family  the 
hives  were  put  in  mourning  lest  the  bees  should  die.— Mr.  Uren  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  once  saw  thirty  hives  belonging  to  Mr.  Joshua  Fox,  of 
Tregednex,  tied  up  with  crape  because  of  a  death  in  the  Fox  family ; 
and  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase,  said  as  a  boy  he  remembered 
that  when  old  Mrs.  Botheras  died  at  the  “  First  and  Last,”  Sennen, 
the  birds’-cages  and  the  flower-pots  were  tied  up  with  crape  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  birds  and  plants  dying.  There  was  also  the  practice  of  going 
to  the  hives,  knocking,  and  telling  the  bees  of  the  death  that  had 
occurred. — Mr.  Wildman  said  one  of  his  earliest  recollections  was 
seeing  a  woman  stroking  a  tumour  in  her  neck  with  the  hand  of  a 
man  who  had  died  on  the  edge  of  a  limekiln  in  North  Devon.  And 
he  related  how  he  obtained  a  piece  of  rope  a  man  was  hanged  with 
for  .a  poor  woman  who  had  walked  fourteen  miles  to  Bodmin  in  the 
hope  of  getting  it  that  she  might  effect  the  cure  of  her  sore  eyes. 
Within  a  few  years  the  charm  of  the  dead  hand  had  been  used  in 
Penzance,  and  it  was  said  efficaciously. 

xxix. — Donkey's  hair  a  cure  jor  cough. — Subsequently  to  the  above 
recorded  meetings  the  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Cornisliman 
newspaper,  23rd  March,  1882: — 1  cannot  but  think  that  my  friend 
Mr.  Bundle  made  a  mistake  when  he  spoke  of  a  Cornish  mother 
hanging  a  piece  of  donkey’s  ear  about  her  child’s  neck  as  a  charm  for 
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a  cough.  I  have  little  doubt  that  what  the  good  woman  used  was  a 
donkey  s  hair,  and  not  ear.  Those  two  words  are  pronounced  pretty 
much  alike  in  West  Cornwall,  and  I  have  often  known  a  donkey’s 
hair  used  as  an  infallible  charm  for  whooping-cough.  An  cut  would 
prove,  after  a  while,  anything  but  a  sweet-smelling  amulet.  Strangely 
enough,  I  have  met  with  the  same  superstition  on  the  confines  of 
Lancashire  and  Cumberland,  but  with  this  limitation,— that,  if  the 
patient  be  a  boy,  the  hair  must  be  plucked  from  the  neck  of  a  female 
donkey,  but  if  a  girl,  from  that  of  a  male.  As  in  the  other  case 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Rundle,  much  virtue  seems  to  dwell  in  “the 
opposition  of  the  sects.  ’  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  if  this  charm 
is  known  elsewhere.  Meanwhile  I  may  observe  that  Cornwall  and 
Cumberland  were  the  two  last  counties  where  the  ancient  language 
was  spoken.  (In  the  latter,  however,  it  disappeared  about  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.)  So  that  the  superstition  may  be  of  Keltic 
origin. 

Frederick  Hockin. 


Phillack  Rectory.  18th  March,  1882. 


QUEBIES. 


I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  in  to  the  Society  one  or  two  small 
queries  that  have  occurred  to  me  in  my  reading,  in  the  hope  that  some 
one  better  informed  than  myself  may  be  able  to  follow  them  up  to 
more  positive  results. 

i.  In  Mr.  Ralston’s  essay  on  the  Classification  of  Stories,  Folk  Lore 
Record,  vol.  i.  p.  95,  mention  is  made  of  a  short  story  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  11  Tooti  Nameh,”  &c.,  about  a  gardener’s  daughter,  a  wolf,  and  a 
robber.  This  reads  to  me  quite  like  Chaucer’s  tale  (Franklin’s  Tale) 
in  many  respects.  Has  any  one  ever  called  attention  to  the  resem¬ 
blance  ? 

ii.  The  story  of  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  cloak  that  he  spread  at 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  feet  has  its  counterpart  (may  I  say  its  origin?)  in 
the  Buddhist  Birth-Stories.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Rhys  David’s  translation 
of  Fausboll's  Buddhist  Birth  Stories ,  vol.  i.  p.  11  (of  the  text),  Sumedah 
the  Hermit  lays  down  his  mantle  before  the  Buddha-Dipankara.  Or 
rather  he  prostrates  himself  on  his  mantle  that  the  Buddha  may 
walk  over  him. 

J.  M.  Hart. 

Cincinnati  University. 

iii.  Peacock's  Feathers.  I  have  recently  heard  that  it  is  unlucky 
to  have  these  in  the  house.  Is  this  a  general  superstition  ?  I  do  not 
find  it  in  Henderson.  Mr.  Gravell  tells  me  that  this  superstition 
prevails  also  in  Belgium  ;  where  he  heard  it  on  the  field  of  Waterloo 
some  twelve  years  ago,  on  picking  up  a  peacock’s  feather  in  the  farm¬ 
yard  of  Hougoumont. 

Alice  B.  Gomme. 
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BOOKS  ON  FOLK-LORE  RECENTY  PUBLISHED. 

i.  Outlines  of  Primitive  Belief  among  the  Indo-European  Races.  By 
Charles  Francis  Keary,  M.A.  London:  1882.  (Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.)  8vo.  pp.  xxi.  533. 

The  contents  of  this  valuable  book  are  arranged  in  chapters  as 
follows: — Cap.  i.  Nature  of  belief  as  here  dealt  with.  ii.  The  early 
growth  of  belief.  iii.  The  Aryas.  iv.  Zeus,  Apollo,  Athene, 
v.  Mysteries,  vi.  The  other  world,  vii.  The  beliefs  of  Heathen 
Germany,  viii.  The  shadow  of  death,  ix.  The  earthly  paradise, 
x.  Heathenism  in  the  middle  ages.  The  chief  value  of  this  work  is, 
that  it  attempts  with  very  considerable  success  to  clear  away  some  of 
the  impediments  that  beset  the  path  of  the  inquirer  into  early  ideas, 
by  ascertaining  the  relationship  of  one  kind  of  belief  to  other  kinds, 
and  to  establish  a  home  and  a  surrounding,  so  to  speak,  for  the  various 
phases  of  belief.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  it  stands  just  on  the  border¬ 
land  of  folk-lore  and  helps  in  the  definition  as  to  what  folk-lore  is  not: 
in  another  and  more  important  sense  it  establishes  clearly  and 
distinctly  that  folk-lore  should  be  studied  in  connection  with,  and  not 
independently  of,  the  social  phases  of  primitive  life.  We  get  a  much 
clearer  view  of  the  beliefs  of  Heathen  Germany  when  we  look  at  them 
by  the  light  Mr.  Keary  throws  upon  them  in  considering  them  under 
the  two  aspects  of  the  Gods  of  the  Mark  and  the  Gods  of  the  Home¬ 
stead.  “  The  greater  part  of  the  forests  of  Northern  Europe,”  he 
reminds  us,  “  are  black  forests — that  is  to  say,  composed  of  pine-trees 
— and  in  such  the  coming  of  the  storm  is  made  the  more  wonderful 
from  the  silence  which  reigned  there  just  before.  Who  that  has 
known  it  does  not  remember  this  strange  stillness  of  the  pine-forest  ? 
Anon  the  quiet  is  broken  by  a  distant  sound,  so  like  the  sound  of  the 
sea,  that  we  can  fancy  we  distinctly  hear  the  waves  drawing  backwards 
over  a  pebbly  beach.  As  it  comes  nearer  the  sound  increases  to  a  roar  ; 
it  is  the  rush  of  the  wind  among  the  boughs.  Such  was  the  coming 
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of  Odhinn.  And  now  see!  far  overhead  with  the  wind  are  riding  the 
clouds.  These  are  the  misty  beings,  born  of  the  river  or  the  sea, 
whom  we  have  already  encountered  in  so  many  different  mythologies. 
In  India  they  were  Apsaras  (formless  ones)  or  Gandharvas  ;  in  Greece 
they  were  Nymphs,  Nereids,  Muses,  Aphrodites,  Tritogeneias.  In  the 
Teutonic  creeds  they  are  the  warlike,  fierce  Valkyriur.” 

If  folk-lore  is  primitive  in  origin — a  survival  to  modern  days  from 
ancient  days — it  once  lived  as  current  belief  and  faith  in  the  primitive 
homes  and  haunts  of  men;  it  was  once  a  consistent  whole  and  not  a 
series  of  detached  items.  And  in  this  way  Mr.  Keary  rightly  deals 
with  it,  taking  us  back  to  the  times  of  the  primitive  village  commu¬ 
nity  and  telling  us  much  of  the  belief  of  these  early  occupiers  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  Europe.  This  should  be  the  best  recommendation  to  folk¬ 
lorists  of  the  book  before  us,  although  into  the  deeper  philosophical 
portion  many  will  penetrate  with  delight  and  all  with  instruction.  Mr. 
Keary  provides  us  with  analytical  headings  to  each  chapter  and  a  very 
good  index  ;  and,  although  there  are  many  theories  we  cannot  quite 
agree  with — e.  g.  the  explanations  of  the  sacred  house-fire  and  the  earth- 
goddess — yet  in  every  sense  the  work  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
science  of  folk-lore.  The  one  question  we  have  to  put  to  Mr.  Keary 
is — can  the  beliefs  of  the  Indo-European  races  be  explained  without 
a  study  of  non- Aryan  beliefs  ? — a  question  which  does  not  invalidate 
Mr.  Keary’s  researches,  but  which  must  present  itself  more  and  more 
to  every  student  of  comparative  folk-lore,  and  which  can  be  more 
forcibly  grasped  now  that  we  have  the  present  masterly  account  of 
Aryan  belief  as  told  from  Aryan  evidence. 

ii.  The  Origin  of  Primitive  Superstitions  and  their  development  into  the 
Worship)  of  Spirits,  and  the  doctrine  of  Spiritual  Agency  among 
the  Aborigines  of  America.  By  Rushton  M.  Dorman.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  London,  1881.  8vo.  pp.  398. 

The  contents  are  arranged  as  follows: — Chapter  i.  Introductory; 
ii.  and  iii.  Doctrine  of  Spirits ;  iv.  Fetichistic  Superstitions ; 
v.  Rites  and  Ceremonies  connected  with  the  dead ;  vi.  Animal  Worship; 
vii.  Worship  of  Trees  and  Plants;  viii.  Worship  of  remarkable 
Natural  Objects;  ix.  Sabaism  ;  x.  Animistic  Theory  of  Meteorology; 
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xi.  Priestcraft.  This  book,  with  its  twenty-six  quaint  illustrations, 
forms  a  very  convenient  summary  of  that  important  branch  of  folk¬ 
lore  contributed  by  the  North  American  Indians.  Its  object  is  stated 
to  be  to  reduce  to  a  system  of  religious  belief  that  multitude  of  super¬ 
stitions  that  have  germinated  among  uncultured  peoples,  and  many  of 
which  remain  as  survivals  in  a  higher  culture.  The  polytheistic 
nature  of  primitive  belief  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  widespread  notion 
of  spirits  pervading  every  surrounding  of  man  is  the  general  basis 
upon  which  the  work  rests.  The  one  remarkable  fact  which  strikes  a 
western-world  student  in  reading  this  book  is  the  wonderful  analogy 
between  beliefs  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  take  one  instance,  the 
following  custom  among  the  Six  Nations  is  known  in  many  countries, 
savage  and  civilized.  “  In  the  case  of  the  illness  of  the  wife  of 
Ca-whic-do-ta,  fearing  she  was  to  die,  the  Indians  gathered  eight  or 
ten  bushels  of  ashes,  and  placed  them  in  a  pile  near  the  hut  in  which 
she  lay.  The  ashes  were  then  scattered  round  the  cabin.  By  these 
manoeuvres  they  hoped  to  discover  what  spirit  visited  the  sick  person 
by  its  tracks.”  Another  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  com¬ 
parative  folk-lore  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  North  American 
Indians  that  the  tribal  enemies  became  the  devils  of  the  tribe. 
Throughout  the  book  there  are  the  most  curious  records  of  the  super¬ 
stitions  and  customs  of  the  Red  Race  ;  and,  valuable  as  we  consider  the 
present  work,  we  shall  look  forward  with  greater  interest  to  Mr. 
Dorman’s  promised  comparative  study  of  the  religious  beliefs  and 
traditions  of  the  New  World  with  those  of  the  Old  World.  There 
are  so  few  collections  of  savage  folk-lore  that  the  present  contribu¬ 
tion  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome  to  a  great  many  of  our  members,  and 
both  in  giving  good  references  to  authorities,  and  in  supplying  a  fairly 
good  index,  Mr.  Dorman  has  done  much  to  deserve  the  warmest 
appreciation  of  the  student  of  comparative  folk-lore. 

iii.  Curiosities  of  Superstition  and  Sketches  of  some  unrevealed  Religions. 
By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  London,  1882.  (J.  Masters 

and  Son.)  Cr.  8vo.  pp.  328. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Adams  does  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  collect 
for  the  curious,  and,  if  we  accept  this  view  of  the  case,  taking  no 
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account  of  much  irrelevant  matter,  his  book  will  have  a  certain  value 
of  its  own,  as  a  kind  of  rough  note-book  of  savage  folk-lore.  The 
chapters  are  as  follows  : — i.  Buddhism,  its  Origin  and  Ceremonies ; 
ii.  Magianism;  The  Parsees  ;  iii.  Jewish  Superstitions ;  iv.  Brahman¬ 
ism:  v.  Hindu  Mythology,  and  the  Vishnu  Purana;  vi.  In  China; 
Confucianism,  Taouism,  and  Buddhism ;  vii.  Among  the  Malays,  The 
Slamatan  Bromok,  the  Dyaks,  the  Papuan  Tribes,  the  Ahetas;  viii. 
The  Savage  Races  of  Asia,  the  Samojeds,  the  Mongols,  the  Ostiaks, 
in  Tibet;  ix.  Some  African  Superstitions  ;  x.  The  Zulu  Witch-finders; 
xi.  Zabianism  and  Serpent  Worship  ;  xii.  Polynesian  Superstitions ; 
xiii.  The  Fiji  Islanders  ;  xiv.  The  Religion  of  the  Maories  ;  xv.  The 
North  American  Indians  ;  xvi.  Among  the  Eskimos  ;  xvii.  A  Mediae¬ 
val  Superstition,  the  Flagellants  ;  xviii.  Scottish  Superstitions, 
Halloween;  xix.  Second  Sight,  Divination,  Universality  of  certain 
Superstitions,  Fairies  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Adams  might  have  done  much 
better  service  with  the  same  amount  of  trouble  as  he  has  taken  over 
this  book  if  he  had  kept  his  mind  to  the  one  object  of  providing 
extracts  from  books  of  travel  on  the  superstitions  of  savage  people. 
A  “  Mr.  Walter  Gregor”  supplies  him  with  many  of  his  last  pages  ; 
and  these  are  exactly  what  Mr.  Adams  need  not  have  extracted,  for 
Mr.  Gregor’s  work  is  better  known  than  Mr.  Adams’  is  likely  to  be. 

iv.  Old  Deccan  Days,  or  Hindoo  Fairy  Legends  current  in  Southern 
India,  collected  from  oral  tradition  by  Mary  Frere,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
Bart.  &c.  London,  1881.  (John  Murray.)  Cr.  8vo.  pp. 
xxxvi.  304. 

In  handsome  form  and  with  the  illustrations  by  Miss  Catherine 
Frances  Frere,  Mr.  Murray  has  issued  the  third  edition  of  this  first 
favourite  of  the  nursery  and  the  library  (folk-lore).  All  our  mem¬ 
bers  who  do  not  possess  it  already  will  no  doubt  welcome  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  adding  to  their  collection  a  work  whose  value  is  recognised 
by  all  parties,  and  whose  style  and  rhythm  of  narrative  make  it  so 
adaptable  to  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  student.  Taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  a  female  servant,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  genuine 
and  interesting  collection  of  folk-tales  we  have,  and  Mr.  Max  Miiller 
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has,  we  are  told,  come  across  the  Sanscrit  original  of  one  of  them — a 
fact  which  is  extremely  interesting  to  the  student.  The  story-list  is 
1.  Punchkin.  2.  A  Funny  Story.  3.  Brave  Seventee  Bai.  4. 
Truth’s  Triumph.  5.  Kama  and  Luxman,  or  the  learned  Owl.  6. 
Little  Surva  Bai.  7.  The  wanderings  of  Yicram  Maharajah.  8.  Less 
inequality  than  men  deem.  9.  Panch-Phul  Ranee.  10.  How  the 
Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Wind  went  out  to  dinner.  11.  Singh  Rajah 
and  the  cunning  little  Jackals.  12.  The  Jackal,  the  Barber,  and  the 
Brahman  who  had  seven  daughters.  13.  Tit  for  Tat.  14.  The 
Brahman,  the  Tiger,  and  the  six  Judges.  15.  The  Selfish  Sparrow 
and  the  Houseless  Crow.  16.  The  Valiant  Chattee-maker.  17.  The 
Raksha’s  Palace.  18.  The  Blind  Man,  the  Deaf  Man,  and  the  Don¬ 
key.  19.  Muchie  Lai.  20.  Chundun  Rajah.  21.  Sodewa  Bai. 
22.  Chandra  s  Vengeance.  23.  How  the  three  clever  men  outwitted  the 
Demons.  24.  The  Alligator  and  the  Jackal. 

v.  Tibetan  Tales  derived  from  Indian  sources.  Translated  from  the 
Tibetan  of  the  Ixah-Gyur  by  F.  Anton  von  Schiefner.  Done 
into  English  from  the  German,  with  an  introduction  by  W.  R.  S. 
Ralston.  London,  1882.  (Triibner  and  Co.)  8vo.  pp.  lxv. 
368. 

Messrs.  Triibner  could  not  have  done  better  than  produce  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  folk-tales  in  their  well-known  Oriental  series,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Ralston  we  can  promise  to  our  members  a  very  good 
addition  to  their  archives  in  the  book  now  before  us.  Mr.  Ralston 
gives  an  introduction  which,  besides  supplying  an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  source  from  which  the  tales  have  been  obtained,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  Tibetan  literature  has  become  known  to  European 
scholars,  carries  the  student  into  the  famous  lands  of  comparative 
storiology— if  this  be  an  admitted  term.  These  legends  and  fables 
are  not  distinctively  Tibetan,  but  are  merely  Tibetan  versions  of 
Sanskrit  writings.  To  European  folk-tales,  says  Mr.  Ralston,  the 
longei  legends  of  the  Ivah-Gyur  bear  but  little  resemblance,  though 
many  of  the  fables  about  animals  and  other  short  stories  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  west.  Here  and  there,  too,  even  in  the  longer 
narratives  of  the  legendary  class,  certain  features  may  be  recognised 
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as  being  common  to  both  Europe  and  Asia.  Of  these  folk-tale 
variants  Mr.  Ralston  gives  some  excellent  typical  examples  in  his 
introduction.  Noting  that  European  and  Indian  collections  are  all 
laid  under  contribution  for  this  work  of  comparison,  we  must  particu¬ 
larly  mention  the  one  instance  where  a  parallel  is  found  between  one 
of  the  incidents  in  King  Mandhatar’s  story  and  a  Polynesian  myth 
recorded  in  Mr.  Gill’s  Myths  and  Songs  of  the  South  Pacific.  We 
wish  Mr.  Ralston  had  pursued  this  branch  of  his  study  a  little  further. 
Besides  the  stories  belonging  to  folk-lore  proper  there  are  some 
parallels  to  the  “  Panchatantra  ”  and  the  “  Thousand  and  one 
Nights.” 

The  following  is  the  story-list  of  this  interesting  collection: — 
i.  King  Mandhatar  ;  ii.  Kus'a  Jataka ;  iii.  Adarsamukha ;  iv.  The 
Clever  Thief;  v.  Sudhana  Avadana  ;  vi.  Prince  Jlvaka;  vii.  Vsiakha; 
viii.  Mahaushadha  and  Visakka ;  ix.  Mahakas'yapa  and  Bhadra ; 
x.  Utpalavarna ;  xi.  Krisa'  GautamI ;  xii.  Sus'ronI;  xiii.  The  Over¬ 
reached  Actor  ;  xiv.  The  Dumb  Cripple  ;  xv.  Rskyasringa ;  xvi. 
Visvantara;  xvii.  The  Fulfilled  Prophecy;  xviii.  The  Two  Brothers ; 
xix.  The  Punishment  of  Avarice  ;  xx.  The  Magician’s  Pupil ;  xxi.  How 
a  Woman  repays  Love;  xxii.  The  Flight  of  the  Beasts  ;  xxiii.  The 
Five  Lovers  ;  xxiv.  The  Virtuous  Animals ;  xxv.  The  Ichneumon,  the 
Mouse,  and  the  Snake;  xxvi.  The  Grateful  Animals;  xxvii.  The 
Ungrateful  Lion;  xxviii.  The  Tricked  Elephant;  xxix.  The  Wolf 
and  the  Sheep;  xxx.  The  Oxen  as  Witnesses;  xxxi.  The  Obstinate 
and  Willing  Oxen;  xxxii.  The  Ass  as  a  Singer;  xxxiii.  The  Jackal 
as  Calumniator;  xxxiv.  The  two  Otters  and  the  Jackal;  xxxv.  The 
Jackal  saves  the  Lion;  xxxvi.  The  Blue  Jackal ;  xxxvii.  The  Jackal 
hanged  by  the  Ox;  xxxviii.  The  Jackal  in  the  Elephant’s  Traces; 
xxxix.  The  Guilty  Dogs;  xl.  The  Hypocritical  Cat;  xli.  The  Gazelle 
and  the  Hunter;  xlii.  The  Monkeys  saved  from  Death;  xliii.  Incre¬ 
dulity  Punished;  xliv.  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Monkey  Chiefs; 
xlv.  The  Monkeys  and  the  Moon  ;  xlvi.  The  Peacock  as  Bridegroom  ; 
xlvii.  The  Crow  with  the  Golden  Cap;  xlviii.  The  Revengeful  Crow; 
xlix.  The  United  Pheasants  ;  1.  Artist  Anecdotes. 

For  the  contents  and  construction  of  these  Tales  we  will  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume — they  have  all  the  charm  and  allegory  usually 
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indicative  of  Eastern  stories.  Mr.  Ralston  has  added  an  index,  useful 
though  small,  but  we  should  have  much  liked  to  have  had  a  full  index  of 
story  incidents,  as  this  from  Mr.  Ralston’s  pen  would  have  guided  the 
Folk-Tale  Committee  in  its  labours  to  obtain  a  folk-tale  terminology. 
As  it  is,  we  hope  the  Committee  will  get  an  early  volunteer  to  begin 
the  analysis  of  this  volume. 

vi.  Tsuni-H Ggoam,  the  supreme  being  of  the  Khoi-Khoi.  By  Theophilus 
Hahn.  London,  1881.  (Triibner  &  Co.)  8vo.  pp.  xi.  154. 

This  is  another  of  Messrs.  Triibner’ s  Oriental  series — a  contribution 
which  the  author  hopes  will  be  welcome  to  the  student  of  comparative 
mythology,  and  to  the  Ethnologist  and  Anthropologist  in  general. 
Putting  on  one  side  Dr.  Halm’s  theories,  about  which  we  fear  all 
authorities  cannot  agree,  there  is  here  collected  a  great  deal  of  curious 
information  relative  to  the  daily  life,  customs,  games,  beliefs,  &c.,  of 
the  Hottentots.  Over  and  over  again  the  student  of  comparative 
folk-lore  pauses  with  delight  at  the  many  passages  he  can  identify 
as  parallels  to  the  folk-lore  of  Europe,  or  as  capable  of  explaining 
some  of  the  curious  customs  or  supei'stitions  existing  amongst 
civilized  races.  As  a  useful  contribution  of  out-of-the-way  facts 
obtained  by  a  residence  amongst  the  people  themselves  Dr.  Hahn’s 
book  ought  to  be  welcome  to  all  folk-lorists  who  care  to  look  to  savage 
races  for  the  explanation  of  much  that  is  now  unexplained.  Dr.  Hahn 
has,  wo  all  know,  not  long  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  Government 
Philologist  at  the  Cape,  and  we  naturally  expect  many  contributions 
from  him  on  the  subject,  of  which  this  volume  is  the  beginning. 


vii.  Kaffir  Folk-Lore ;  or  a  selection  from  the  Traditional  Tales 
current  among  the  people  living  on  the  eastern  border  of  Cape 
Colony,  with  copious  explanatory  notes.  By  Geo.  McCall  Theal. 
London,  no  date.  (Swan,  Sonnenschein,  and  Co.)  8vo.  pp.  xii. 
212. 

Why  this  book  should  have  been  entitled  Kaffir  Folk-Lore  when 
it  only  treats  of  one  branch  of  folk-lore,  namely  folk-tales,  is  a 
question  that  in  a  generalized  form  will  some  day  have  to  be  put  to  all 
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who  are  interested  in  the  important  question  of  folk-lore  terminology. 
Commencing  with  a  most  instructive  introductory  chapter,  giving  parti¬ 
culars  of  Kaffir  manners  and  customs,  we  then  have  the  following  goodly 
list  of  tales. — i.  of  the  Bird  that  made  milk  ;  ii.  of  five  heads  of  Tan- 
galimlibo  ;  iii.  of  a  girl  who  disregarded  the  custom  of  Ntonjane ; 
iv.  of  Simbulcumbukwama ;  v.  of  Sikulume  ;  vi.  of  Hlakanyana ; 

vii.  of  Demane  and  Demazana  ;  viii.  of  the  runaway  children,  or  the 
wonderful  feather  ;  ix.  of  Ironside  and  his  sister  ;  x.  of  the  wonderful 
bird  of  the  cannibal ;  xi.  of  the  cannibal  mother  and  her  children  ; 
xii.  of  the  girl  and  the  Mbulu  ;  xiii.  of  Mbulukazi ;  xiv.  of  Long 
Snake ;  xv.  of  Kenkebe  ;  xvi.  of  the  wonderful  Horns  ;  xvii.  of  the 
Glutton  ;  xviii.  of  the  great  chief  of  the  animals  ;  xix.  of  the  Hare  ; 
xx.  of  lion  and  little  jackal  ;  xxi.  proverbs  and  figurative  expressions. 
Mr.  Theal  has,  he  tells  us,  taken  every  care  to  give  absolutely  not  a 
single  sentence  in  any  of  the  tales  that  has  not  come  from  native 
sources,  and  all  our  members  will  recognise  this  very  important 
attribute  of  the  collection.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  in  so  small 
a  collection  there  should  be  parallels  to  so  many  incidents  in  Western 
folk-tales.  There  are  such  distinct  instances  as  the  story  of  Sikulume 
wherein  the  hero  and  heroine  being  pursued  throw  down  at  various  stages 
an  egg,  a  millsack,  a  pot,  and  a  smooth  stone,  which  at  once  become 
obstacles  to  the  pursuer  in  the  shape  respectively  of  a  mist,  a  sheet  of 
water,  thick  darkness,  a  big  rock  ;  and  again  in  the  story  of  the 
wonderful  horns,  wherein  the  hero  struck  the  horns  of  the  ox  upon 
which  he  was  riding  and  food  came  out.  These  incidents,  parallel  to 
many  European  stories,  make  the  present  collection  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  early  by  the  Folk-Tale 
Committee  for  analysis.  The  book  altogether  is  a  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  folk-lore. 

viii.  Illustrated  Library  of  the  Fairy  Tales  of  all  Nations  : — 

The  Bird  of  Truth,  and  other  Fairy  Tales ,  collected  by  Ferdinand 

Caballero,  pp.  xi.  241. 

Old  Norse  Fairy  Tales,  gathered  from  the  Swedish  folk,  by  G. 

Stephens  and  H.  Cavallius,  pp.  246. 
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Hiaivatha  and  other  legends  of  the  wigwams  of  the  red  American 
Indians,  compiled  from  original  sources  by  Cornelius  Matthews, 
pp.  vi.  344. 

Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland ,  by  T. 
Crofton  Croker,  pp.  352.  (London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein,  &  Co.) 

Messrs.  Sonnenschein  are  much  to  be  commended  for  preparing  and 
issuing  in  so  handsome  a  form  this  exceedingly  good  collection  of 
genuine  tales  for  use  in  our  nurseries.  Fairy  tales  for  children  are 
always,  as  they  have  always  been,  the  most  acceptable  amusement,  and 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Folk-Lore 
Society,  to  see  that  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  give  our  children  the 
real  traditional  story,  instead  of  fictional  nonsense.  Here  is  the 
earliest  education  of  the  folk-lorist,  and  as  literature  has  hitherto  been 
prominent  in  ousting  popular  tradition  from  the  nursery,  so  it  is 
refreshing  to  observe  that  it  may  yet  become  the  means  of  re-intro¬ 
ducing  it  there.  Some  of  the  books  before  us  are  of  course  old 
favourites,  at  all  events  to  the  student,  while  others  are  new,  and  have 
been  compiled  expressly  for  this  series.  They  are  all  of  considerable 
merit,  though  we  cannot  say  as  much  of  some  of  the  illustrations. 

ix.  Lancashire  Folk-Lore ;  illustrative  of  the  superstitious  beliefs  and 
practices ,  local  customs  and  usages  of  the  people  of  the  county 
palatine.  Compiled  and  edited  by  John  Harland  and  T.  T. 
Wilkinson,  pp.  xii.  303. 

Lancashire  Legends ,  traditions,  pageants ,  sports,  fyc ,  with  an 
appendix  containing  a  rare  tract  on  the  Lancashire  witches.  By 
John  Harland  and  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  pp.  xxxv.  283. 

Manchester,  1882.  (John  Heywood.) 

These  are  reproductions  in  very  good  form  of  two  well-known  books, 
and  many  will  be  glad  to  know  they  are  still  to  be  had  outside  the 
catalogue  of  the  second-hand  bookseller,  where  they  generally  fetch  a 
fairly  high  price.  The  first-mentioned  book  is  almost  contemporary 
with  Mr.  Henderson’s  Folk-Lore  of  the  Northern  Counties ,  re-edited 
for  the  Society,  and  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  modern  study  of  folk-lore.  It  gives  sections  on 
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superstitious  beliefs  and  practices;  charms  and  spells ;  devil,  demons, 
&c. ;  divination;  miracles;  omens  and  predications  ;  local  customs 
and  usages  at  various  seasons ;  eating  and  drinking  customs ;  birth 
and  baptismal  customs  ;  betrothing  and  bridal,  or  wedding  customs  ; 
dying,  deathbed,  and  funeral  customs;  customs  of  manors. 

The  second  book  gives  legends  and  traditions  ;  pageants,  maskings 
and  mnmmings  ;  sports  and  games  ;  punishments — legal  and  popular ; 
popular  rhymes,  proverbs,  similes,  &c. ;  miscellaneous  superstitions 
and  observances. 

While  expressing  our  gratitude  for  the  reprint  of  books  which,  in 
spite  of  their  non-scientific  arrangement,  are  still  among  the  best  of 
our  genuine  collections  of  English  folk-lore,  we  must  regret  that  the 
publisher  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  issue  an  entirely  new  edition 
of  both  books — a  work  which  should  certainly  be  undertaken. 


Evening  Meetings  will  not  be  regularly  continued  next  session 
(1882-1883),  but  a  Special  Meeting,  or  perhaps  two  meetings,  will 
probably  be  held  by  the  kind  permission  and  suggestion  of  the 
President,  Earl  Beauchamp,  at  his  Lordship’s  residence,  13,  Belgrave 
Square.  Due  notice  will  be  given  to  Members. 

The  Council  have  re-appointed  the  Committee  to  frame  a  standard 
scheme  of  Folk-Tale  classification,  to  ascertain-  what  steps  should  be 
taken  for  the  classifying  and  indexing  of  existing  collections  of  folk¬ 
tales  in  accordance  with  such  scheme,  and  to  devise  a  system  of  folk¬ 
tale  terminology.  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  are  Messrs. 
Nutt,  Ralston,  Lang,  Brabrook,  Gomme,  H.B. Wheatley,  Solly, Hartland, 
Blind,  and  Clodd,  and  the  Reverend  A.  H.  Sayce.  The  Honorary 
Secretary  would  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  Members  or  friends 
who  will  undertake  the  analysis,  upon  plans  prepared  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  any  volume  of  folk-tales.  The  names  of  persons  under¬ 
taking  this  work  will  be  duly  announced  in  the  Folk-Lore  Record. 

For  some  years  past  a  society  for  the  study  of  Swedish  Folk-Lore 
has  been  recruited  from  among  the  students  at  the  Universities  of 
Lund,  Upsal,  and  Helsingfors.  This  association  now  possesses  an 
organ  which  is  published  under  the  title  of  Nyare  Bidrag  till  Kannedom 
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om  de  Svenska  Landsmalen  ocli  Svens/d  Folklif  (Stockholm :  Samson 
and  Wallin),  and  is  edited  by  J.  A.  Lundell. 

The  Council  have  decided  to  issue  the  Folk-Lore  Record  monthly 
instead  of  yearly  or  half-yearly,  as  heretofore.  The  first  number  will 
be  issued  on  January  1st,  1883,  to  all  Members  whose  subscriptions 
shall  not  be  in  arrear ,  and  each  number  will  be  posted  regularly.  The 
parts  will  be  issued  in  paper  wrappers,  and  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  Members  to  be  supplied  with  cloth  covers  uniform  with  previous 
volumes  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Members  who  may  prefer  having  the 
yearly  volume  instead  of  the  monthly  parts  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Honorary  Secretary,  so  that  their  wishes  may  be  carried  out. 

Members  of  the  Society  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Nimmo 
and  Bain  (King  William  Street,  Strand)  have  purchased  the  remainder 
of  the  stock  of  Mr.  Swainson’s  Handbook  of  Weather  Folk-Lore , 
(Edinburgh  and  London  :  1873.  12mo.  pp.  x.  275.)  This  book,  as 

is  well  known,  is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
and  an  opportunity  now  presents  itself  of  procuring  copies  which  has 
been  rarely  met  with  of  late  years. 

A  privately  printed  limited  edition  of  Persian  Tales  is  announced, 
and  it  will  be  a  book  interesting  to  readers  of  Comparetti’s  Sindibad. 
It  is  The  Bakhtydr-Ndma;  or,  Story  of  Prince  Bakhtydr  and  the  Ten 
Viziers:  translated  by  Sir  William  Ouseley;  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  by  W.  A.  (Houston.  Among  the  numerous  romances  which  have, 
both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  sprung  from,  or,  as  imitations,  are 
allied  to,  the  lost  Indian  work  referred  to  by  El-Masudi  as  the  Book  of 
Sendabad,— the  Arabian  story  of  the  “King  and  his  Seven  Viziers,” 
the  Hebrew  “  Mischle  Sendabar,”  the  Greek  “  Syntipas,”  the  Latin 
“  Historia  Septem  Sapientum  Romae,”  the  early  English  metrical  romance 
of  “  The  Seven  Wise  Masters,”  &c.,— the  Bakhtyar-Nama  has  long 
been  a  great  favourite  in  Persia  and  India.  This  work,  however,  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  have  been  derived  from  any  of  these  versions  of 
the  Book  of  Sendabad,  although  the  idea  of  the  connecting  story  has 
been  undoubtedly  imitated  from  them.  For  in  these  works  Seven 
Viziers  save  the  life  of  a  young  Prince  falsely  accused  of  a  capital 
crime,  by  each  of  them  relating,  from  day  to  day  for  seven  days,  to 
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the  King,  his  father,  a  series  of  Tales,  the  object  of  which  is  to  warn 
him  against  the  malicious  artifices  of  women ;  while  in  the  Bakhtyar- 
Kama,  Ten  Viziers,  envious  of  the  hero’s  good  fortune,  urge  the  King 
to  put  him  to  death  on  a  trumped-up  accusation,  and  the  young  man 
obtains  a  respite  during  ten  days,  in  hopes  that  his  innocence  may 
be  ultimately  proved,  by  himself  relating,  on  each  day,  a  story  de¬ 
signed  to  show  the  danger  of  condemnation  without  proof.  These 
Tales  of  Prince  Bakhtyar  (the  name  signifies,  “Fortune’s  Favourite”) 
are  extremely  entertaining  ;  unlike  so  many  Oriental  romances,  they 
have,  for  the  most  part,  an  air  of  probability  ;  and  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  those  which  are  found  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
versions  of  the  ancient  Indian  work  ascribed  to  the  sage  Sendabad. 
In  the  year  1801  Sir  William  Ousely  published  a  Persian  text  of 
the  Bakhtyar-Nama,  with  an  English  translation  ;  and  in  1805  M. 
Lescallier  published  a  French  rendering  of  a  different  manuscript  of 
this  curious  work.  Copies  of  Ousely’s  book  are  now  so  very  scarce 
that  several  eminent  librarians  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  for 
sale.  There  was,  however,  a  copy  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  Library  of 
the  late  M.  Thonnelier,  at  Paris,  in  December,  1880,  which  fetched  a 
high  price:  and  in  Mr.  Quaritch’s  great  catalogue  the  work  is  priced 
at  twenty-five  shillings. 

By  the  sad  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Hill,  F.S.A.,  the  Society  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  earnest  friends.  Always  ready  to  give  his  shrewd  and 
kindly  advice  on  matters  of  business  organization,  Mr.  Hill  brought  to 
the  council  table  assistance  of  great  value  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Society,  and  his  loss  is  very  deeply  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

The  publications  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  are  : — 

For  1878— 

I.  The  Folk-Lore  Record,  vol.  I. 

Containing-.— Some  West  Sussex  Superstitions  lingering  in  1868,  by  Mrs. 
Latham.— Notes  on  Folk-Tales,  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A.— The  Folk- 
Lore  of  France,  by  A.  Lang,  M.A.— Some  Japan  Folk-Tales,  by  C. 
Pfoundes. — A  Folk-Tale  and  various  Superstitions  of  the  Hidatsa- 
Indians,  communicated  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor.— Chaucer’s  Night-Spell,  by 
W.  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A.— Plant-Lore  Notes  to  Mrs.  Latham’s  West  Sussex 
Superstitions,  by  James  Britten,  F.L.S. — Yorkshire  Local  Rhymes  and 
Sayings. — Divination  by  the  Blade-bone,  by  William  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A. — 
Index  to  the  Folk-Lore  in  the  First  Series  of  Hardwicke’s  “  Science- 
Gossip,”  by  James  Britten,  F.L.S.— Some  Italian  Folk-Lore,  by  Henry 
Charles  Coote,  F.S.A.— Wart  and  Wen  Cures,  by  James  Hardy.— Fairies  at 
Ilkley  Wells,  by  Charles  C.  Smith.— Notes— Queries— Notices  and  News. 
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For  1879— 

II.  Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  op  the  Northern  Counties  op  England 
and  THE  Borders.  By  William  Henderson.  A  new  edition,  with  considerable 
additions  by  the  Author.  8vo.  pp.  xyii.  391.  Published  at  12s. 

Contents:— Life  and  Death  of  Man. — Days  and  Seasons. — Spells  and 
Divinations.— Portents  and  Auguries.— Charms  and  Spells.— Witchcraft 
—Local  Sprites.— Worms  or  Dragons.— Occult  Powers  and  Sympathies. 
— Haunted  spots. — Dreams. — Appendix. — Index. 

III.  I  he  Folic-Lore  Record,  vol.  II.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  250  ;  appendix,  pp.  21. 

Issued  to  Members  only.  ^ 

Contents: — Preface. — Neo-Latin  Fay,  by  Henry  Charles  Coote,  F.S.A. 
—Malagasy  Folk-Lore  and  Popular  Superstitions,  by  the  Reverend  James 
Sibree,  Junior.— Popular  History  of  the  Cuckoo,  by  James  Hardy.— Old 
Ballad  Folk-Lore,  by  James  Napier.— A  Note  on  the  “White  Pater¬ 
noster,”  by  Miss  Evelyn  Carrington.— Some  Folk-Lore  from  Chaucer,  by 
the  Rev.  F.  G.  Fleay.— Reprints,  &c.  :  Four  Transcripts  by  the  late 

Ihomas  Wright,  F.S.A.,  communicated  by  William  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A. _ 

The  Story  of  Conn-Edda  ;  or  the  Golden  Apples  of  Lough  Erne,  communi¬ 
cated  by  Henry  Charles.  Coote,  F.S.A. — Notes. — Queries. — Notices  and 
-*-n(*ex  to  Vols.  i.  and  ii. — Appendix  :  The  Annual  Report  for 


For  1880— 

1^-  Aubrey’s  Remains  of  Gentilisme  and  Judaisme  with  the 
ADDITIONS,  by  Dr.  White  Rennet.  Edited  by  James  Britten,  F.L.S  8vo 
pp.  vii.  273.  Published  at  13s.  6d.  ’ 


V.  The  Folk-Lore  Record,  vol.  HI.  Part  I.  8vo.  pp.  152.  Issued  to 
Members  only. 

Contents:  Catskin  ;  the  English  and  Irish  Peau  d’Ane,  by  Henry  Charles 
Coote,  F.S.A.— Biographical  Myths;  illustrated  from  the  lives  of  Buddha 
and  Muhammad,  by  John  Fenton.— Stories  from  Mentone,  by  J.  B. 
Andrews. — Ananci  Stories,  communicated  by  J.  B.  Andrews. — Proverbs 
English  and  Keltic,  with  their  Eastern  Relations,  by  the  Rev.  J  Long’ 
F  R.G.S.— Proverbs  and  Folk-Lore  from  William  Ellis’s  “  Modern  Hus¬ 
bandman”  (1750),  by  James  Britten,  F.L.S. — Christmas  Mummers  in 
Dorsetshire,  by  J.  S.  Udal. — Indian  Mother-worship,  communicated  by 
Henry  Charles  Coote,  F.S.A.— Notes.— Queries.— Notices  and  News. 


Part  II.  8vo.  pp.  153-318  ;  Ap- 


VI.  The  Folk-Lore  Record,  vol.  III. 
pendix,  pp.  20.  Issued  to  Members  only. 

Contents:— Two  English  Folk-Tales,  by  Professor  Dr.  George  Stephens.— 
Folk-Lore  Traditions  of  Historical  Events,  by  the  Reverend  W.  S.  Lach- 
Szyrma.— Singing-Games,  by  Miss  Evelyn  Carrington.  —  Additions  to 
“Yorkshire  Local  Rhymes  and  Sayings.”— Folk-Lore  the  Source  of 
some  of  M.  Galland’s  Tales,  by  Henry  Charles  Coote,  F.S.A.— M.  Sebillot’s 
scheme  for  the  Collection  and  Classification  of  Folk-Lore,  by  Alfred 
Nutt.— Danish  Popular  Tales,  by  Professor  Grundtvig.— The  Icelandic 
Story  of  Cinderella,  by  William  Howard  Carpenter. — An  Old  Danish 
Ballad,  communicated  by  Professor  Grundtvig.— A  Rural  Wedding  in 
Loiraine.  Notes.— Queries.  —  Notices  and  News. — Index. — Appendix  : 
The  Annual  Report  for  1879. 
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For  1881— 

VII.  Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  North-east  of  Scotland.  By 
the  Rev.  Walter  Gregor.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  238.  Published  at  13s.  6d. 

Contents  : — Birth. — The  Child. — Baptism. — The  Nursery. — Boy  Code  of 
Honour.— About  the  Human  Body. — Dreams,  Divination,  & c. — Leech- 
craft. — The  House. — Evenings  at  the  Fireside. — Fairies. — Water  Kelpie. 
— Ghosts,  Witches. — “Black  Airt”  and  Devil  Compacts.  —  Riddles. — 
Marriage.— Place  Rhymes. — Place  and  Family  Characteristics. — Animal 
and  Plant  Superstitions. — Times  and  Seasons  and  Weather. — Christmas, 
New  Year’s  Day,  &c. — Countings  out. — Washing  Day. — Farming,  Boats, 
and  Fishing. — Death. — Burial. — Glossary. — Index. 

VIII.  The  Folk-Lore  Record,  yol.  IV.  8vo.  pp.  239.  Issued  to  Members 
only. 

Contents : — The  Aryan  Expulsion-and-return  Formula  in  the  Folk  and 
Hero  Tales  of  the  Celts,  by  Alfred  Nutt. — Some  additional  Folk-Lore 
from  Madagascar,  by  the  Reverend  James  Sibree,  Junior. — Slavonic 
Folk-Lore,  by  the  Reverend  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma. — Euphemism  and  Tabu 
in  China,  by  the  Reverend  Hildric  Friend. — Folk-Lore  from  the  United 
States,  by  William  George  Black. — Notes  on  Irish  Folk-Lore,  by  G.  H. 
Kinahan,  M.R.I.A.  —  Weather  Proverbs  and  Sayings  not  contained  in 
Inwards  or  Swainson’s  Books,  by  C.  W.  Empson.  —  Notes  on  India 
Folk-Lore,  by  William  Crooke. — Portuguese  Stories,  by  Miss  Henriqueta 
Monteiro.  —  Proverbs  from  “The  Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,”  1697. — 
Amulets  in  Scotland,  communicated  by  James  Britten,  F.L.S. — Notes. 
— Queries. — Notices  and  News. — Appendix  :  The  Annual  Report  for  1880. 
— Index. 

For  1882— 

IX.  Researches  respecting  the  Book  of  Sindibad.  By  Professor 
Domenico  Comparetti.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  167.  Published  at  13s.  6d. 

Portuguese  Folk- Tales.  By  Professor  Z.  Consiglieri  Pedroso  ;  with 
an  introduction  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston.  8vo.  pp.  ix.  124. 

X.  The  Folk-Lore  Record,  vol.  V.  Issued  to  Members  only. 

All  the  publications  of  the  Society  are  issued  to  Members  ;  and  those  volumes 
that  are  priced  in  the  above  list  may  be  obtained  of  the  publishers  by  the  general 
public. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea,  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  of 
January  in  each  year,  which  will  entitle  Members  to  receive  the  publications  of 
the  Society  for  such  year.  Members  having  joined  during  the  present  year,  and 
desirous  of  subscribing  for  the  publications  of  the  Society  already  issued,  may 
do  so  by  paying  the  subscriptions  for  the  back  years. 
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That  Folk-lore  is  now  being  appreciated  and  studied  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  within  the  last  year  societies  have  been  formed 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Norway,  to  do  for  those  countries  what 
our  own  Society  is  doing  for  England,  and  it  is  by  the  continued 
labours  of  Societies  in  different  parts  of  the  world  that  Folk-lore 
will  become  a  science  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  The 
Council  think  the  Society  will  highly  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Spanish  Society,  El  Folk-Lore  Andaluz,  is  founded  upon 
the  rules  and  principles  adopted  by  our  own  Society  in  1878. 

The  Council  are,  however,  sorry  to  record  that  the  roll  of 
Members  does  not  sufficiently  increase.  Last  year  it  stood  at 
284,  this  year  it  is  285.  The  principal  loss  arises  from  the  death 
of  Members,  but  there  have  been  also  a  few  resignations,  and 
only  a  sufficient  number  of  new  members  to  compensate  for  this 
loss. 

Considering  the  work  which  is  now  laid  open  to  the  Society, 
the  Council  cannot  but  lament  this  want  of  support.  The  work 
undertaken  by  the  Society  and  still  awaiting  attention  is  con¬ 
siderable  and  valuable.  It  may  be  divided  into 

(1)  Collection  of  materials  ; 

(2)  Classification  and  comparison  for  scientific  objects  ; 

(3)  Special  work. 

Under  the  first  heading  the  Society  have  already  published  three 
important  volumes,  viz.  Henderson’s  Folk-lore  of  the  Northern 
Counties ,  Gregor’s  Folk-lore  of  the  North-East  of  Scotland , 
Aubrey’s  Remaines  of  Gentilisme  and  Judaisme ,  besides  various 
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important  smaller  collections,  translations,  and  reprints  in  the 
Folk-Lore  Record.  They  have  in  hand  or  promised  under  this 
same  department  of  labour  Professor  Pedroso’s  Portuguese  Folk- 
tcdes ,  issued  for  1882,  and  the  following  important  works: 

Folk-Lore  and  Provincial  Names  of  British  Birds.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
Swainson. 

Sutherland  Folk-Tales.  By  Miss  Dempster. 

The  Denham  Tracts.  Edited  by  James  Hardy.  [MS.  received.] 
Bibliography  of  Folk-Lore.  By  G.  L.  Gomme,  F.S.A.  [Letters  A  and 
B  of  Authors’  names  to  be  printed  in  Folk-Lore  Record,  Yol.  V.] 

Notes  for  a  History  of  English  Chapbooks  and  Penny  Histories. 
East  Sussex  Superstitions.  By  the  Reverend  \V.  D.  Parish. 

The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham.  To  be  edited,  with 
illustrative  Notes  and  introductory  Essay  on  English  Noodledom,  by  William 
J.  Thoms,  F.S.A. 

The  Folk-Lore  of  Lincolnshire.  By  Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A. 

Excerpts  from  two  English  Folk-Lorists. 

Index  to  the  Folk-Lore  in  “  Notes  and  Queries.”  By  James  Britten, 
F.L.S. 

Oratory,  Songs,  and  Legends  of  the  Malagasy.  By  the  Reverend  James 
Sibree.  [MS.  received.] 

Under  the  heading  of  classification  and  comparison  for  scien¬ 
tific  objects  the  Society  have  printed  papers  in  the  Folk-Lore 
Record  by  Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Mr.  A.  Lang,  Mr.  Nutt,  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Coote,  and  they  publish  this  year  the  very  valuable 
book  by  Professor  Comparetti,  Researches  respecting  the  Book  of 
Sindibad,  and  next  year  they  will  issue  Mr.  Black’s  important 
researches  on  Folk  Medicine.  This  last  book  has  already,  the 
Council  are  sorry  to  say,  been  delayed  one  year,  as  it  was 
originally  finished  and  prepared  for  issue  in  1882. 

Under  the  heading  of  special  work  the  Council  would  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  labours  of  the  Proverbs 
Committee  of  1881  and  the  Folk-Tale  Committee  of  the  present 
year.  Each  Committee  has  an  enormous  scope  of  work  before  it, 
and  is  prepared  to  go  on  with  it  and  carry  it  out.  Mr.  McNeil 
has  made  a  very  comprehensive  offer  to  the  Proverbs  Committee, 
which  that  Committee  cannot  at  present  entertain,  because  of  the 
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want  of  means  at  their  disposal.  The  old  proverbs  are  rapidly 
dying  out,  and  for  the  work  of  collection  alone  immediate  steps 
ought  to  be  taken,  even  if  the  labours  of  classification  and 
arrangement  be  left  over  for  a  future  time.  The  Report  of  the 
Folk-Tale  Committee  is  presented  with  this  report,  and  the  value 
and  scope  of  its  labours  will  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  all 
the  Members  of  the  Society.  To  accomplish  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  properly  will  entail  both  trouble  and  expense.  There  is 
a  probability  of  some  English  folk-tales  being  still  extant  among 
the  peasantry,  and  these  should  at  all  events  be  rescued  from 
irretrievable  loss.  The  classification  and  analytical  work  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Committee  will  involve  considerable  expense  in 
printing,  correspondence,  copying,  &c.,  and  the  Council  urge  the 
Members  to  see  that  the  work  is  not  left  undone  for  want  of  a 
little  exertion  from  all.  The  Council  hesitate  to  suggest  the  for¬ 
mation  of  special  funds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
labours  of  the  Proverbs  and  Folk-Tale  Committees,  but  they 
throw  out  the  hint  for  the  Members  to  deal  with  as  they  may 
think  fit. 

These  are  the  general  grounds  upon  which  the  Council  invite 
the  special  support  of  the  Members  for  the  coming  session,  and 
urge  them  to  combine  locally  for  the  purpose  of  securing  new 
Members,  to  assist  in  correspondence  with  persons  they  know 
likely  to  be  interested,  and  to  adopt  any  other  means  that  may 
occur  to  them  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  work  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  has  consisted  mainly 
of  publishing.  The  books  published  were — 

Folk-Lore  Record ,  vol.  iv. 

Gregor’s  Folk-Lore  of  the  North-East  of  Scotland. 

The  Council  granted  a  sum  of  ten  pounds  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  bibliography  forward,  a  work  which  they  consider  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance.  Under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme  the  first  portion  will  be  printed  in  the  Folk- 
Lore  Record  for  this  year.  Mr.  Gomme’s  plan  has  been  approved 
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of  by  the  Council,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Members  will  lend 
their  aid  in  making  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  It  is  as  follows: — 
To  print  in  the  Record  alphabetical  lists  of  books  of  Folk-lore 
arranged  under  authors’  names.  This  list  will  be  added  to  from 
time  to  time  as  fresh  titles  are  discovered,  and  the  whole  printed 
at  some  future  period.  The  ultimate  object  is  to  print  an  alpha¬ 
betical  list  under  authors’  names  of  the  titles  and  contents  of 
all  the  books  printed  in  English  on  Folk-lore,  and  by  means 
of  a  full,  classified,  and  analytical  index,  to  give  a  thorough 
guide  to  the  Folk-lore  literature  of  this  country.  Members  may 
aid  this  effort  by  sending  full  titles  and  contents  of  books  as 
arranged  in  the  specimen  list,  or,  if  they  cannot  do  this,  a  simple 
short  title  with  the  author’s  name  will  enable  fuller  particulars 
of  the  book  to  be  obtained. 

With  reference  to  the  Evening  Meetings  the  Council  have 
considered  that  the  expense  attending  them  was  not  met  by  the 
advantage  arising  therefrom.  They  therefore  did  not  have  more 
than  two  meetings.  These  were — 

1881. 

Dec.  16. — Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. — 
Mr.  Karl  Blind  read  a  Paper  “  On  some  Finds  in  Germanic  and 
Welsh  Folk-Lore.”  After  detailing  a  number  of  strange  cat 
stories,  their  connexion  with  the  old  circle  of  Yaenir  deities  was 
shown  ;  the  Irish  Brendan  and  other  legends  were  adduced  by 
way  of  comparison.  The  strong  influence  of  the  Teutonic 
element  on  the  water-tales  of  South  Wales  by  the  Flemish 
immigration  and  by  the  older  Norse  invasions,  and  the  probable 
Germanic  character  of  the  Finn  or  Fionn  race,  which  in  mythic 
times  is  found  in  Ireland,  Britain,  and  Norway,  formed  another 
part  of  the  lecture.  Several  of  the  Welsh  tales  were  gathered 
from  more  than  octogenarian  people.  Mr.  Karl  Blind  remarked 
that  these  waifs  and  strays,  this  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  an  ancient 
water-cult,  should  be  collected  whilst  there  was  yet  time. — 
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Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed 
were  Messrs.  Alfred  Nutt,  Fitzgerald,  Yaux,  Pfoundes,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Long. 


1882. 

Jan.  27. — Mr.  A.  Nutt  in  the  Chair. — The  Rev.  J.  Sibree, 
Jun.,  read  a  Paper  a  On  the  Oratory,  Songs,  Legends,  and  Folk- 
Tales  of  the  Malagasy.”  After  giving  a  sketch  of  what  had 
been  done  hitherto  to  give  in  an  English  dress  the  traditional 
lore  of  Madagascar,  Mr.  Sibree  pointed  out  that  it  was  only 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  a  large  mass  of  folk-tales 
had  come  to  light,  and  his  object  in  this  paper  was  to  reproduce 
in  English  extracts  from  a  book  of  some  size  published  in 
Madagascar  by  the  Rev.  Louis  Dahle,  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Mission,  and  also  from  the  publications  of  the  Malagasy  Folk- 
Lore  Society.  Specimens  were  then  given  of  the  different 
branches  of  Folk-lore  treated  of  in  these  works,  commencing  with 
oratorical  flourishes  or  figures  of  speech,  which  are  largely 
employed  by  the  Malagasy  in  their  public  speaking.  These 
abound  with  figures  and  similes,  sometimes  expanded  into  an 
allegory,  and  present  many  striking  illustrations  of  native  ideas 
and  habits  of  thought  on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  Examples  were 
next  given  of  native  conundrums  and  riddles  ;  of  songs,  some 
addressed  to  royalty,  as  well  as  ballads,  canoe  ditties,  and  funeral 
chants  ;  kabarys,  or  public  speeches  ;  children’s  games,  some 
remarkably  like  those  played  by  English  children,  such  as 
“  Oranges  and  Lemons,”  “Fox  and  Geese,”  &c.,  and  songs  and 
ditties  intended  to  help  in  learning  to  count  ;  and  fabulous 
animals  and  goblins.  One  or  two  of  the  shorter  tales  were, 
however,  given,  and  the  outlines  of  some  half-dozen  briefly 
sketched.  Many  are  fables,  chiefly  referring  to  animals  ;  some 
are  mythic,  professing  to  explain  the  origin  of  man  and  nature  ; 
some  are  giant  stories,  in  which  a  monster  named  Itrimobe  is  a 
prominent  actor  ;  and  some  partake  of  the  character  of  nursery 
rhymes.  There  are  several  examples  also  of  stories  of  men 
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turning  into  animals,  and  then  devouring  and  ravaging  towns 
and  districts  until  destroyed  by  superior  cunning  or  stratagem. 

The  Council  regret  the  discontinuance  of  these  meetings, 
because  they  certainly  served  the  purpose  of  bringing  some  of 
the  Members  into  intercommunication.  Perhaps,  however,  there 
may  be  some  alternative  plan.  It  has  often  been  suggested 
that  the  Folk-Lore  Record  is  not  issued  frequently  enough  to  be 
of  the  full  use  it  might  otherwise  be  to  the  Members  of  the 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  recording  stray  notes,  and  of  carrying 
on  correspondence  and  discussions.  The  yearly  volume  generally 
occupies  about  200  to  250  pages.  The  Council  propose  to  con¬ 
sider  whether,  instead  of  a  yearly  or  half-yearly  volume  as  here¬ 
tofore,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  issue  monthly  parts  of  about 
16  pages,  following  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Library  Association, 
Geographical  Society,  and  other  institutions.  These  monthly 
parts,  if  forwarded  to  every  Member  regularly,  might  be  the 
means  of  obtaining  more  general  support  and  more  extensive 
membership,  because  they  would  doubtless  penetrate,  by  the  aid 
of  Members,  to  circles  where  bound  volumes  cannot.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  a  slightly  increased  expense  attending  this  new 
plan,  but  the  Council,  in  bringing  the  proposal  before  the  Mem¬ 
bers  as  one  they  wish  to  carry  out  if  possible,  hope  to  obtain 
some  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  probable  support  such  a 
scheme  would  meet  with.  If  these  monthly  parts  were  issued, 
they  would  take  the  place  of  Evening  Meetings,  and,  as  the 
Society  is  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of  country  Members, 
and  of  metropolitan  Members  whose  avocations  do  not  permit 
them  to  attend  Meetings,  the  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the 
plan  proposed  might  perhaps  meet  the  desire  of  bringing  the 
Society  more  prominently  before  the  public. 

As  already  stated,  the  Council  have  acted  upon  the  suggestion 
made  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  and  appointed  a  Folk-Tale 
Committee.  The  Committee  have  met  several  times,  and  have 
presented  a  report  of  their  labours.  The  propositions  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Committee  are — 
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(1.)  That  they  be  re-appointed  to  continue  their  work  next 
session ; 

(2.)  That  the  co-operation  of  Members  be  asked  in  the 
tabulation  of  folk-tales,  as  printed  in  various  collections ; 

(3.)  That  forms  and  specimens  be  supplied  to  Members  and 
others  who  will  undertake  to  carry  out  the  tabulation 
required ; 

(4.)  That  the  returns  as  they  are  received  back  from  the 
workers  do  stand  referred  to  the  Committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  classifying  and  carrying  out  the  objects 
specified  in  the  Report. 

To  all  of  these  recommendations  of  the  Committee  the  Council 
have  most  cordially  assented,  and  they  ask  the  approval  of  the 
Members  to  the  course  adopted.  The  Council  think  the  matter 
a  very  important  one,  and  worthy  of  the  strongest  support  of  the 
Society. 

(Signed)  BEA.UCHAMP,  President. 

G.  Laurence  Gomme,  Honorary  Secretary. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  AUDITORS. 


We,  the  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Accounts  of  the 
Folk-Lore  Society,  hereby  certify  that  the  Treasurer  has  pro¬ 
duced  to  us  the  Bankers’  pass-book  and  the  accounts  and  vouchers 
for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1881,  and  we  also  certify 
that  the  above  statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  is  correct. 

Beyond  the  expenditure  that  has  taken  place  during  the  year, 
we  understand  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  that  there  is  about 
£252  2s.  3d.  due  to  the  Printers  on  account  of  printing  Folk- 
Lore  Record ,  vol.  iv.,  and  Gregor’s  Folk-Lore ,  &c.,  and  that 
against  this  liability  is  to  be  set,  besides  the  balance  of  cash  in 
hand,  (1)  the  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid,  and  (2)  the  sale  of 
the  Society’s  Publications. 

(Signed)  John  Toehurst. 

J.  S.  Udal. 
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APPENDIX. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FOLK-TALE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Folk-tale  Committee  was  appointed  by  a  minute  of  the 
Council,  dated  23  September,  1881,  whereby  the  following 
Members  were  nominated,  viz.  :  Messrs.  A.  Nutt,  W.  R.  S. 
Ralston,  A.  Lang,  E.  W.  Brabrook,  Gr.  L.  Gomme,  H.  B. 
Wheatley,  E.  Solly,  Karl  Blind,  and  Edward  Clodd,  the 
Reverend  Professor  Sayce,  and  Miss  Frere.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  power  was  given  by  the 
Council  to  add  to  their  number,  and  subsequently  Messrs.  C.  S. 
Wake,  Britten,  S.  Hartland,  and  Swan  Sonnenschein  were  added 
to  the  Committee. 

In  presenting  this  Report,  your  Committee  desire,  in  the  first 
place,  to  point  out  that  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  preliminary 
Report,  and  that  in  order  to  bring  their  labours  to  a  successful 
issue  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-appoint  the  Committee  during 
the  coming  session. 

Your  Committee  have  considered  the  subject  referred  to  them 
under  the  terms  of  a  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  to 
the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  22  June,  1882.  The  motion  was 
as  follows : — 

“  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  A.  Nutt,  and  seconded,  <  That  the 
Council  be  requested  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  frame  a  standard 
scheme  of  folk-tale  classification,  to  ascertain  what  steps  should 
be  taken  for  the  classifying  and  indexing  of  existing  collections 
of  folk-tales  in  accordance  with  such  scheme,  and  to  devise  a 
system  of  folk-tale  terminology.’  This  matter  was,  after  dis¬ 
cussion,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  to  deal  with.” 

The  comprehensiveness  of  this  reference  has  not  deterred  your 
Committee  from  grappling  with  the  subject  which  is  so  important 
to  the  study  of  Folk-lore,  Their  first  approach  to  the  work  set 
before  them,  however,  fully  showed  that  the  attainment  of  the 
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objects  mentioned  in  the  reference  could  only  be  accomplished 
through  several  intermediate  stages  of  work,  and  it  is  with  these 
intermediate  stages  that  your  Committee  now  propose  to  deal 
in  this  preliminary  Report,  with  the  full  hope  that  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  ultimate  object  will  follow  in  due  course. 

Your  Committee  have  considered  the  following  existing 
schemes  of  classification  :  (1)  Yon  Hahn’s,  (2)  Baring  Gould’s, 

(3)  Nutt’s,  and  the  principal  features  of  each  are  reproduced 
for  easy  reference  in  an  Appendix.  None  of  these,  however,  are 
adequate  for  the  purpose  of  the  reference  to  your  Committee. 

Having  considered  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  standard  scheme 
of  classification,  your  Committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
before  this  could  be  framed  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
incidents  and  formulas  of  the  tales  would  be  required.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  the  following  sub-department  of  work  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  : 

(1)  The  fixing  of  a  generic  title  for  each  story,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  variant  titles  of  the  same  story  which 
now  obtain  in  different  collections  ; 

(2)  The  determination  of  a  common  terminology  for  the 
study  of  stories  and  for  each  description  of  story  ; 

(3)  The  determination  of  a  common  terminology  for  each 

story-incident  ; 

(4)  The  compilation  of  an  index  of  story-incidents  ; 

(5)  The  tabulation  of  all  stories  in  printed  collections  upon 
a  common  recognised  plan. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  work  your  Committee  would 
suggest  that  the  whole  subject  be  referred  back  to  them.  Should 
the  Council  agree  to  this  recommendation,  the  Committee  would 
in  the  first  place  ask  the  co-operation  of  Members  of  the  Society 
and  others  in  tabulating  the  stories  to  be  found  in  printed  col¬ 
lections.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  as  it  is  the  most 
extensive  portion  of  the  labours  which  are  requisite  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view.  Your  Committee  have 
prepared  a  form,  copies  of  which  they  recommend  should  be 
printed  and  circulated  among  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
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others,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  filled  up  and  returned 
to  the  Committee.  To  accompany  this  form  your  Committee 
have  also  prepared  some  directions  for  filling  it  up,  and  they 
present  herewith  specimens  of  what  is  wanted.  They  have 
chosen  for  the  specimen  story  that  of  Cinderella. 

The  plan  that  commends  itself  to  your  Committee  as  most 
likely  to  succeed  would  be  that  volunteer  workers  should  intimate 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary  their  willingness  to  undertake  certain 
story-collections.  The  name  of  each  person  thus  assisting  will 
be  registered  against  the  title  of  the  book  he  is  working  upon, 
and  by  this  means  the  whole  field  of  operation  can  be  mapped 
out,  and  the  probable  date  of  its  accomplishment  fixed  upon. 

Your  Committee  think  that  if  Members  of  the  Society  will 
cordially  and  energetically  co-operate  in  this  work  by  returning 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary  each  abstract  as  it  is  done,  there  will 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  ultimately  carrying  out  this  object.  As 
the  returns  are  received  back  they  will  be  properly  sorted  and 
placed  by  your  Committee,  and  upon  the  information  contained 
therein  will  be  compiled  the  four  other  sub-departments  of  labour 
already  set  out.  Thence  will  be  framed  a  standard  scheme  of  clas¬ 
sification  such  as  may,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  be  satisfactory 
to  the  students  of  Folk-lore. 

Your  Committee  do  not  consider  it  desirable  in  this  pre¬ 
liminary  Report  to  enter  into  particulars  of  the  four  sections  of 
work  which  will  constitute  their  own  especial  labours  during 
the  coming  session.  The  necessity  of  possessing  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  tables  will  convey  must  be  patent  to  every 
student  of  Folk-lore,  and  when  your  Committee  again  report, 
if  re-appointed,  they  hope  to  lay  before  the  Society  some 
valuable  results. 

(Signed;  Henry  B.  Wheatley. 
Edward  Clodd. 

E.  W.  Brabrook. 

G.  L.  Gomme. 

Alfred  Nutt. 

Karl  Blind. 
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EXISTING  SCHEMES  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 


I. — VON  HAHN’S  SCHEME. 

A  condensation  of  Yon  Hahn’s  synopsis,  which  occupies  16 
pages  of  his  work,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston  in 
the  Folk-Lore  Record ,  vol.  i.  pp.  77,  78. 

DIVISION  I.— FAMILY. 

Subdivision  A. — Husband  and  Wife  affected  by 

(a)  Desertion. 

1.  Psyche. — Supernatural  husband  deserts  wife. 

2.  Melusina. — Supernatural  wife  deserts  husband. 

3.  Penelope. — Faithful  wife  recovers  truant  husband. 

(b)  Expulsion. 

4.  Calumniated  wife  banished  but  restored. 

(c)  Sale  or  Purchase. 

5 — 6.  Access  to  spouse  or  loved-one  bought. 

Subdivision  B.— Parent  and  Child. 

(a)  Children  longed  for. 

7.  They  assume  for  a  time  monstrous  shapes. 

8.  They  are  made  victims  to  a  vow  or  promise. 

9.  Their  birth  is  attended  by  various  wonders. 

(b)  Exposure  of  Children. 

10.  Amphion. — Babe  exposed  by  unmarried  mother. 

11.  CEdipus. — Babe  exposed  by  married  parents. 

12.  Danae. — Mother  and  babe  exposed  together. 

13.  Andromeda. — Daughter  exposed  to  a  monster. 

(c)  Step-children. 

14.  Little  Snow-white. — Stepmother  persecutes  girl. 

15.  Phrixus  and  Helle. — Stepmother  persecutes  a  brother  and  sister. 

Subdivision  C. — Brothers  and  Sisters. 

16.  Youngest  brother  ill-treated  by  elder  brothers. 

17.  Cinderella.— Youngest  sister  ill-treated. 
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18.  Dioscuri. — Twins  help  each  other. 

19.  Sister  (or  mother)  betrays  brother  (or  son). 

20.  Sister  saves  brother  from  enchantment. 

21.  Heroine  supplanted  by  step-sister  (or  servant). 

22.  Magic  brothers-in-law  assist  hero. 

DIVISION  II.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a)  Bride-winning. 

23.  Bride  won  by  heroic  exploits. 

24.  Bride  won  by  ingenuity. 

(b)  Abduction  of  Heroine. 

25.  Proserpine. — Heroine  carried  off  by  force. 

26.  Helen  and  Paris. 

27.  Medea  and  Jason. 

(c)  Various  subjects. 

28.  Swan-maidens  robbed  of  garments  and  married. 

29.  Snake-brought  herbs  restore  life. 

30.  Bluebeard. — A  Forbidden  Chamber  opened. 

31.  Punchkin,  or  the  Giant  without  any  heart. 

32.  Grateful  Beasts  assist  hero. 

33.  Hop-o’-my-Thumb. — Hero  tiny  but  brave. 

34.  A  strong  fool  works  wonders. 

35.  Faithful  John,  or  Rama  and  Luxman. 

36.  Disguisal  of  hero  or  heroine. 

DIVISION  III.— CONTRAST  OF  INNER  AND  OUTER  WORLD. 

37.  Hero  is  killed  by  demon,  but  revives. 

38.  Hero  defeats  demon. 

39.  Hero  tricks  demon. 

40.  Lower  world  visited. 


2.  BARING  GOULD’S  SCHEME. 

GROUP  I.— FAMILY  STORIES. 

Class. — Husband  and  Wife. 

Sect.  I. — Desertion. 

A.  Husband  of  supernatural  race. 

Cupid  and  Psyche  root. 
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B.  Wife  of  supernatural  race. 

1.  Melusina. 

2.  Svanhvit. 

c.  Husband  and  wife  of  human  race. 

1.  Penelope. 

2.  Genoveva. 

Sect.  II.— Deception. 

A.  Man  of  mysterious  character. 

1 .  Heartless  man. 

2.  Samson. 

3.  Hercules. 

Class  II.— Parents  and  Children. 

Sect.  I. — Children  supernatural. 

A.  In  consequence  of  a  vow. 

1.  Serpent  child  root. 

2.  Robert  the  Devil. 

B.  Children  acquired  by  food  eaten. 

1.  Goldchild  root. 

Sect.  II. — Children  deserted. 

A.  In  consequence  of  aversion. 

1.  Lear  root. 

B.  By  accident  or  misfortune. 

1.  Hop  o’  my  thumb  root. 

2.  Rhea  Sylvia  root. 

Sect.  III. — Step-parents. 

1.  Juniper  tree  root. 

2.  Frau  Holle  root. 

Sect.  IV. — Father  falls  in  love  with  daughter. 
Catskin  root. 

Class  IH.— Brothers  and  Sisters. 

Sect.  I. — Three  brothers. 

A.  Goldenlocks  root. 

B.  White  cat  root. 

Sect.  H. — Three  sisters. 

A.  Cinderella  root. 

B.  Beauty  and  Beast  root. 

Sect.  III. — One  brother  and  several  sisters. 

Sect.  IV. — One  sister  and  several  brothers. 

Seven  Swans  root. 
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Sect.  V. — Twin  brothers. 

Sect.  VI. — Two  sisters. 

Frau  Holle  root. 

Sect.  VII. — One  brother  and  sister. 

Flight  from  Witchcraft  root. 

Class  IV.— Persons  Betrothed. 

Sect.  I. — Bride  exchanged. 

Bertha  root. 

Sect.  II. — Bride  carried  off. 

A.  Jason  root. 

B.  Gudrun  root. 

Sect.  III. — Princess  cured  of  pride  by  suitor. 

A.  Taming  of  Shrew  root. 

B.  Thrushbeai'd  root. 

Sect.  IV. — Princess  disenchanted. 

Thorn  rose  root. 

Sect.  V. — Bride  won  by  strength  or  ingenuity 

GROUP  II.— VARIOUS. 

Class  I. — Men  and  the  Unseen  World. 

Sect.  I. — Journey  to  Heaven. 

Jack  and  Beanstalk  root. 

Sect.  II. — Journey  to  Hell. 

Sect.  III. — Men  in  conflict  with  supernatural  beings. 

A.  Men  obtain  mastery  by  cunning. 

1.  Jack  the  Giant  killer  root. 

2.  Polyphemus  root. 

3.  Magical  conflict  root. 

i.  Devil  outwitted  root. 

5.  Fearless  John  root. 

B.  Men  are  overcome. 

1.  Prophecy  fulfilled  root. 

2.  Magical  book  root. 

Class  II. — Men  matched  with  Men. 

Sect.  I. — Man  obtains  supremacy. 

1.  Master  thief  root. 

2.  Valiant  tailor  root. 

3.  William  Tell  root. 
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Sect.  II. — Faithful  servant  distrusted. 

1.  Faithful  John  root. 

2.  Gelert  root. 

Class  III. — Men  and  Beasts. 

Grateful  beasts  root. 

Class  IV.— Luck  depending  upon  the  preservation  of  a 

Palladium. 

a.  Lost  by  folly. 

1.  Aladdin  root. 

2.  Golden  Goose  root. 


3.  SCHEME  USED  BY  ALFRED  NUTT 

IN  CLASSIFYING  CAMPBELL’S  COLLECTION. 

I.  Husk-Taboo  Group. 

1.  Cinderella  root. 

2.  Catskin  root. 

3.  Goldenlocks  root. 

4.  Beauty  and  Beast  root. 

5.  Black  Bull  o’  Norroway  (Cupid  and  Psyche)  root. 

6.  Melusina  root. 

7.  Bluebeard  root. 

II.  — Husk  Group. 

1.  Frog  prince  root. 

2.  Swan  maid  root. 

3.  Seven  Swans  root. 

III.  — Calumniated  Wife  Group. 

Genoveva  root. 

IV.  — Recovered  Heroine  Group. 

Gudrun  root. 

V.  — Abducted  Heroine  Group. 

Helen  root. 

VI.  — Dispossessed  Prince  Group  (Expulsion  and  Return  Formula). 

Romulus  root. 
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VII.  — Task  Group. 

1.  For  bride  winning.  Brunhilde  root. 

2.  For  hero  winning. 

3.  Task  imposed  by  stepmother.  Hercules  root. 

4.  Task  undergone  to  avenge  injury  to  superior. 

VIII.  Wisdom-giving  Fish  or  Snake  Group. 

Fionn  or  Siegfried  or  Melampus  root. 

XI. — Tiny  Hero  Group. 

Tom  Thumb  root. 

X. — Struggle  of  Man  and  Monster. 

1.  Hero  slain  by  monster. 

2.  Hero  overcomes  monster. 

3.  Hero  tricks  monster. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  was 
held  on  Friday,  30th  June,  1882,  at  the  residence  of  the 
President,  13,  Belgrave  Square,  at  4-30  o’clock  p.m. 

The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Beauchamp,  F.S.A.,  President, 
took  the  Chair. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  letters  from  Sir  J  ohn  Lubbock, 
Sir  Bar  tie  Frere,  and  Sir  Henry  Maine,  expressing  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  attend. 

The  President  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the 
Council. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  having  read  the  Report, 

Mr.  Karl  Blind  seconded  the  motion  of  adoption. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  seconded  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sayce,  and  resolved  unanimously,  “  That  this  Meeting 
desires  to  express  its  approval  of  the  Report  of  the  Folk-Talc 
Committee,  and  hopes  every  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  out  the 
objects  mentioned  therein.” 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  read  the  Treasurer’s  Account 
and  the  Statement  of  the  Auditors. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  seconded,  and  resolved 
unanimously,  u  That  the  Account  and  Statement  be  approved 
and  adopted,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to 
the  Auditors  and  Treasurer.” 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Udal,  and  resolved  unanimously,  u  That  Mr.  A.  Lang,  M.A., 
Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Edward  B.  Tylor,  F.R.S., 
be  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society. 

Q  2 
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u  That  Mr.  Edward  Brabrook,  Mr.  James  Britten,  Dr.  Robert 
Brown,  Sir  W.  R.  Drake,  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  Mr.  Henry  Hill, 
Mr.  H.  0.  Coote,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  Rev.  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Mr.  Edward  Solly,  Mr.  William  J.  Thoms,  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Yaux, 
be  elected  Members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year.” 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Curtis,  seconded,  and  resolved, 
“  That  Mr.  John  Tolhurst  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Udal  be  the  Auditors 
of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year.” 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  John  Tolhurst,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hill,  and  resolved  unanimously,  “  That  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  be  given  to  Mr.  William  J.  Thoms  for  his  services 
as  Director. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms,  seconded  by  Mr.  R. 
Harrison,  and  carried  unanimously,  “  That  this  Meeting  de¬ 
sires  to  express  its  best  thanks  to  the  Earl  Beauchamp  for  his 
kind  and  valuable  services  as  President  of  the  Society.” 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Henry  Hill,  seconded  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Nutt,  and  resolved  unanimously,  u  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
accorded  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  for  his 
services  to  the  Society.” 
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Dancing,  game  rhyme,  87 
Darby’s  son,  game  rhyme,  87 
Dates  of  German  folk-tales,  26 
Days  for  ploughing,  India,  37;  for  sow¬ 
ing,  India,  34 

Dead,  spirit  of,  Roumania,  51 
Dead  hand,  gives  power  to  take  butter, 
Ireland,  81; 

Dead-man’s  hand,  charm  of,  Cornwall, 
174, 177 

Death,  bees  told  of,  Cornwall,  177 ;  cake 
given  away  after,  Roumania,  51; 
cow  not  yoked  at  time  of,  Ireland, 
82;  customs,  Africa,  168 
Death  bed  of  grass,  desirable,  India, 
39 

Death  bell,  161 

Deluge  traditions;  see  “Flood  ” 
Derbyshire  customs,  books  on,  76; 
superstition  in,  161 

Devonshire  folk-lore,  book  on,  72; 
Holywell  customs  in,  160;  super¬ 
stition  in,  155-157;  proverbs,  159; 
skimiting  riding  custom,  166-167 
Dionysiak  myth,  book  on,  75 
Divination  from  sound  of  cuckoo,  Ire¬ 
land,  82;  from  snail,  82 
Dog,  entrance  into  house,  divinatipn 
by,  Ireland,  83 

Donkey’s  hair,  cure  for  cough,  Corn¬ 
wall,  175,  177-178 

Door,  change  of,  to  avoid  ill-luck,  Ire¬ 
land,  81 

Dorman  (R.M.),  Origin  of  Primitive 
Superstitions ,  reviewed,  181-182 
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Doves,  good  omen,  India,  48 
Drinking  custom  at  courtship,  Sweden, 
165 

Drought,  proverbs  on,  India,  47 
Drowned  body,  beating  of  drum  to 
find, 161 

Dram,  beating  of,  to  find  drowned 
body,  161 

Du  Chaillu  (R.),  Land  of  the  Mid¬ 
night  Sun,  customs  from,  162-166 
Ducks,  good  omen,  India,  48 
Dukes  of  Spain,  game  rhyme,  89 
Durham  legends,  book  on,  63 

Earth,  burning  of,  before  marriage 
gift,  India  37  ;  reproductive  power 
of,  symbolized  in  folk-tale,  29 
Earth  goddess,  Ceridwen,  29 
Eating  of  first  cut  com,  India,  35;  of 
new  grain,  lucky  day  for,  India,  34; 
a  trial  by  ordeal,  India,  41 
Eggs,  feast  of,  on  Whit  Sunday, 
Sweden,  163 

Eight,  figure  of,  at  ploughing,  India, 
41 

Elephant,  proverb  on,  India,  49 
Elf,  hero  son  of,  story  incident,  21 
Epilepsy,  cured  by  walking  round 
church,  Cornwall,  177 
Ermanrich  Saga,  19-20,  26 
Eurosswydd ;  see  “  Ostorius  ” 

Evening  meetings  of  the  Society,  189, 
199 

Evil  eye,  modes  of  averting,  India,  35, 
38;  Roumanian,  50 

Expulsion-and-Return  formula,  147- 
149 

Eye  (one),  person  with,  bad  omen  to 
meet,  India,  48 

Fables  and  Legends  of  North  American 
Indians,  93-143 

Fairies,  books  on,  57,  77,  183,  187 
Family,  eating  of  first  cut  corn  by, 
India,  35 

Fancy,  influence  of,  on  tradition,  12 
Feast,  contribution  to  Lord’s,  India, 
42;  treacherous  action  at,  in  Ma- 
binogion  tradition,  6,  24;  on  Whit- 
S  unday,  Sweden,  163 
Fiery  Cross,  summons  to  arms,  parallel 
in  India,  40 

Fire  (origin  of)  American  Indian 
legends,  96-98,  135-136 
Fire,  treading  out,  agricultural  custom, 
India,  39 

Fire  deity,  in  Irish  legend,  148 
Fish,  good  omen,  India,  48 
Fits,  charm  for,  176,  177 


Flame-girt  Island,  episode  in  folk¬ 
tales,  30-31 

Flood,  legends  of,  American  Indian, 
102-103,  111,  116 

Flower,  artificial,  to  avert  evil  eye, 
India,  38 

Flower-pots,  tied  up  with  crape  at 
owner’s  death,  177 

Folk-lore,  general  collections,  books 
on,  57,  70,  71,  72,  73,  188 
Folk-tales,  American  Indian,  93-143; 
books  on,  58,  60,  61,  62,  64,  65,  67, 
68,  69,  72,  77,  78,  79,  183,  184,  186, 
187;  classification  of,  189,  204-212; 
parallel,  Welsh  and  German,  24-25, 
28,  31-32 

Fop,  proverb  on,  India,  37 
Formula  of  Mabinogion  tradition,  17, 
24 

Foster-nursing  in  Mabinogion  tradi¬ 
tion,  14 

Foxes,  bad  omen  to  meet,  India,  48 
Frere  (Miss),  Old  Deccan  Days ,  re¬ 
viewed,  183-184 

Friday,  rain  on,  proverb,  India,  46 
Funeral,  burning  of  earth  before  gifts 
at,  India,  37;  bad  omen  to  meet, 
India,  48 

Gael,  invasion  of  Britain  by,  2 
Gambling,  in  American  Indian  legends, 
129 

Game,  village,  India,  36 
Game  rhymes,  84-89 
German  folk-tales,  parallel  to  Welsh, 
17,  24-25,  28,  31-32,  198-199 
German  legends,  books  on,  64,  67 
Ghosts,  175 

Going  to  market,  game  rhyme,  84 
Gomme  (G.  L.),  Bibliography  ;of  En¬ 
glish  Folk-lore  publications,  55-80 
Grass,  blades  of,  at  sacred  bathing- 
places,  India,  42 

Grass  rope,  game  of  pulling,  India,  36 
Green  Gravel,  game  rhyme,  84,  86 
Grinding  of  corn,  in  American  Indian 
legends,  127,  133,  136 
Gudrun  and  Atle,  story  of,  18-19,  26, 
27 

Guiana  (British)  legends  of,  book  on, 
72 

Gwyddel,  invasion  of  Britain,  2,  3 

Hahn  (Theophilus),  Supreme  Being  of 
the  Khoi-Khoi,  reviewed,  186 
Hahn  (Von),  classification  of  folk¬ 
tales,  207-208 

Hair  (red)  sign  of  treachery,  Sweden, 
166 
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Handsel  money,  India,  37 
Hangman’s  rope,  for  cure  of  sore  eyes, 
Cornwall,  177 

Hares,  bad  omen  to  meet,  India,  48 
Hart  (J.  M.),  queries  by,  179 
Harvest  customs,  India,  35;  gleanings 
left  for  poor,  India,  37 
Haunted  houses,  175,  176 
Head  of  hero,  wonderful  powers  of,  in 
Mabinogion  tradition,  7,  14 
Headless  horses  and  coachmen,  Corn¬ 
wall,  176 

Heart,  pins  stuck  in,  cure  for  witch¬ 
craft,  172 

Hedgehog,  eats  scorpions  and  snakes, 
India,  157 

Hero  tale,  form  of  common  Teutonic, 
26 

Hero  tales,  historical  basis  for,  31 
Heroes,  fallen  from  ranks  of  immortals 
in  Gaelic  tradition,  12 
Heveydd  Hir,  in  Mabinogion  tradition, 
9 

Hindu  folk-lore;  see  “  India  ” 
Historical  basis  for  hero  tales,  31 ;  facts 
in  tradition,  2,  8-12 
Hockin  (Frederick),  on  Cornish  super¬ 
stition,  177-178 

Horse,  piebald,  cure  of  whooping-cough 
by,  83 

Horses  in  Mabinogion  tradition,  5,  10 
Hottentot  folk-lore,  book  on,  186 
House,  ashes  of,  deposited  at  cross¬ 
road  at  death,  Africa,  168;  building 
of,  in  Mabinogion  tradition,  6 ;  chim¬ 
ney  customs,  160,  172;  objection  to 
bring  corpse  in,  82;  threshold  of, 
first  bundle  of  corn  deposited,  India, 
34;  threshold  of,  cake  of  cow-dung 
placed  on,  India,  34;  skin  of  dead 
calf  to  be  hung  in,  for  preservation 
of  cattle,  Ireland,  8F;  change  of 
doors,  to  avoid  ill-luck,  Ireland,  81 
Housekeeper,  game  rhyme,  81 
Hunger,  means  of  avoidance  of,  India, 
39 

Icelandic  legends,  books  on,  58,  59 
Ignis  Fatuus,  book  on,  67 
Ill-wishing,  belief  in,  Cornwall,  174, 
176 

India,  agricultural  folk-lore,  32-49 ; 
customs  and  tales  of,  books  on,  56, 
65,  66,  78,  80,  183-184  ;  insect  bites, 
159  ;  miracles,  158  ;  proverbs,  book 
on,153;  skimiting riding,  167 ;  sacred 
tree  in,  162  ;  superstition,  157,  158  ; 
Insect  bites,  certain  natives  impervious 
to,  India,  159 


Ireland,  invasion  of,  from  Britain,  13; 
Scots  of,  assail  Romans  in  Britain, 
2 ;  annals  and  parallel  folk-tales, 
148;  folk-lore,  81-83,  168-172;  folk¬ 
lore  books  on,  80,  188 
Iron  chamber  in  Mabinogion  tra¬ 
dition,  5 

Iron  (red-hot  cannon  ball),  ordeal  by, 
India,  40 

Isle  of  Wight,  identification  of,  in  folk¬ 
tales,  27 

Italian  folk-tales  and  customs,  books 
on,  64,  68,  79 

Jackals,  bad  omen  to  meet,  India,  48 
Jackie  Jingle,  game  rhyme,  85 
Japanese  child  stories,  book  on,  62  ; 
customs,  78 

Jay,  good  omen,  India,  48 
Jolly  Miller,  game  rhyme,  86 
Jones  (Rev.  W.  B.),  theories  of,  on 
Welsh  tradition,  2-4 
J ordanes,  relation  of  Ermanrich  Saga 
by,  26 

Jury,  proverb  on,  India,  48 

Kaffir  folk-lore,  book  on,  186-187 
Keary  (C.  F.),  Outlines  of  Primitive 
Belief  reviewed,  180-181 
Ivinahan  (G.  H.),  on  cutting  down  of 
trees,  168-169  ;  legends  on  stone 
circles,  169-172 

Lady  Queen  Anne,  game  rhyme,  87 
Lancashire,  cure  for  whooping-cough, 
177  ;  books  on  folk-lore  of,  188-189 
Lammas  festival,  book  on,  58 
Lancashire  traditions,  books  on,  61, 
188 

Land  tenure  in  India;  see  “  Tenures” 
Layton  (W.  E.),  on  Nursery  Rhyme, 
154 

Lee  Fenny,  book  on,  58 
Legends  and  fables,  North  American 
Indian,  93-143  ;  see  “  Folk-tales  ” 
Legendary  accounts  of  history,  3,  8-12 
Lemon  or  Fear,  game  rhyme,  85 
Letter  to  my  love,  game  rhyme,  87 
Life,  restoration  to,  in  Mabinogion 
tradition,  5,  6,  22,  23,  29-31 
Light,  origin  of,  American  Indian 
legend,  111 

Lilliput,  game  rhyme,  87 
Lloyd  (J.  G.),  on  death-bell  super¬ 
stition,  161 

Llyr,  in  Mabinogion  tradition,  8,  12 
London  in  Mabinogion  tradition,  5,  7 
Lost  sheep,  game  rhyme,  86 
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Mabinogion  studies,  1-32,  147,  149- 
150 

MSS.  Hindu,  containing  folk-lore,  157- 
158 

Malagasy  folk-lore,  paper  on,  199-200 
Manawyddan,  in  Mabinogion  tra¬ 
dition,  8 

Marriage  ceremony,  Africa,  168 ;  in 
Mabinogion  tradition,  14  ;  contri¬ 
bution  towards  lord’s,  India,  42 ; 
divination  by  cuckoo,  Ireland,  82  ; 
fees  paid  to  lord  on,  India,  36,  49  ; 
in  May  unlucky,  Roumania,  50 ; 
marriage  of  orchards  to  well,  India, 
42  ;  gift,  burning  of  earth  before, 
India,  37 

Mawer  (Mrs.  E.  B.),  on  Roumanian 
folk-lore,  50-54 

May  customs,  Sweden,  162-165  ;  mar¬ 
riages  unlucky,  Roumania,  50 
Medicine  (folk),  books  on,  66 
Members  of  Society,  195,  216-222 
Milk  (curdled),  good  omen,  India,  48 
Mining  superstitions,  Cornwall,  175 
Miracles,  modern,  India,  158 
Mithraic  worship,  book  on,  65 
Money,  first  taken,  India,  37  ;  turning 
of,  upon  hearing  of  cuckoo,  Ireland, 
82 

Months,  Indian,  table  of,  44 
Moon  beliefs,  book  on,  70 
Mortars  for  grinding  corn,  American 
Indian,  127,  133, 136 
Mountains,  origin  of,  American  Indian 
legend,  141 

Music,  snakes  charmed  to  sleep  by, 
story  incident,  19 

Mythology  and  tradition,  books  on, 
59, 180,  181, 186 

Niehelungen  Noth,  story  in,  20-21 
Nottinghamshire  folk-lore,  book  on, 73, 
74 

Northamptonshire  customs,  books  on, 
63 

North  Molton,  Holy  Well  Revel  at,  160 
Northumberland  customs,  book  on,  75 
Number,  divination  by,  Sweden,  162 
Nursery  Rhyme,  154,  see  “  Game 
Rhymes  ” 

Nuts  in  May,  game  rhyme,  85 
Nutt  (Alfred),  Makinogion  Studies,  1- 
32;  149-160;  Aryan  Expulsion-and- 
Return  formula,  147-149;  works  pub¬ 
lished  on  continent,  151-153  ;  clas¬ 
sification  of  folk-tales,  211-212 

Oath  by  cow,  India,  40 
Omens,  India,  48 

Oranges  aud  Lemons,  game  rhyme,  85 
YOL.  V. 


Orchards,  marriage  of,  to  well,  India, 
42 

Ordeal,  boundary  disputes  settled  by, 
India,  40 

Ostorius  (Roman  general)  identified  in 
Mabinogion  tradition,  8 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  superstition  in,  155- 
157 

Open  the  Gates,  game  rhyme,  88 
Ouseley  (Sir  William),  Baklityar- 
Nama  by,  note  on,  190-191 

Panehayat,  India,  39 
Parallels  in  W elsh  and  German  folk¬ 
tales,  24-25,  28,  31-32,  198-199 
Peacock’s  feather  superstition,  query 
on, 179 

Pembrokeshire  game  rhyme,  86,  89 
Penryn,  headless  horses  and  coachmen 
in,  176 

Perfection,  proverb  on,  India,  39 
Persian  proverbs,  book  on,  153;  tales, 
book  on, 190-191 

Phillpotts  (Mrs.  W.  F.),  on  Devonshire 
proverbs,  159 

Pictish  legend  on  brewing  of  ale  from 
heather,  31 

Piets,  ravages  of  on  Roman  Britain,  2-3 
Ploughing  custom,  India,  41  ;  first 
ploughing  regulated  by  omens,  India, 
48 ;  days  for,  India,  37 
Pompeii,  Solomon’s  judgment  picture 
at,  166 

Poor,  harvest  gleanings  left  for,  India. 
37 

Portugal,  Folk-Lore  Society  in,  196 
Poverty,  proverb  on,  India,  34 
Prayer  at  threshing  of  corn,  India,  38 
Prophecies,  book  on,  61 
Proverbial  phrase  from  Mabinogion 
tradition,  16 

Proverbs,  books  on,  56,  58,  63,  66,  68, 
71,77,  78;  collection  of,  197;  Devon¬ 
shire,  159  ;  parallel  English  and 
Roumanian,  61 ;  account  of  Hindu 
book  on,  153-154;  Indian  34-49 
Pryderi,  in  Mabinogion  tradition,  10 
Publications  of  the  Society,  list  of, 
191-193 

Punishment,  mode  of,  India,  49 
Praise,  unlucky  to,  Roumania,  50 

Quickerberry  switch,  cow  struck  with, 
Ireland,  81 

Rain,  proverbs  on,  India,  35,  45,  46; 
rainbow  in  American  Indian  legends, 
131 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  cloak  legend  of, 
parallel  in  Buddhist  story,  179 
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Ralston  (W.  R.  S.),  Tibetan  Tales,  re¬ 
viewed,  184-186 

Red  hair,  sign  of  treachery,  Sweden, 
166 

Report,  Fourth  Annual,  195-214 
Reviews  of  new  books,  180-189 
Rhine  legends,  books  on,  64 
Rice,  certain  kind  not  buried,  India, 
36 

Ring,  names  carved  on,  story  incident 
18  ;  children  playing  with,  in  Vol- 
sunga  Saga,  17 

Ring-by-Ring,  game  rhyme,  86 
Roman  influence  on  Mabinogion  tra¬ 
dition,  11,  12 

Romans  in  Britain  assailed  by  Scots  of 
Ireland,  2 

Rope,  game  of  pulling  of,  India,  36 
Rope  (hangman’s)  for  curing  eyes, 
Cornwall,  177 

Roumanian  folk-lore  notes,  50-54 
Rundle  (Rev.  S.),  on  Cornish  super- 
stitions,  173-178 

Runes,  in  story  of  Gudrun  and  Atle, 
18 

Russell  (Isabel),  on  Swedish  customs, 
162-166;  on  Solomon’s  judgment, 
166;  African  customs,  168 
Russian  funeral  custom,  book  on,  62 


St.  Patrick,  legend  of,  171 
Skimiting  riding,  custom  of,  166-167 
Sally,  Sally,  Water,  game  rhyme,  88 
Salmon  (origin  of)  legend,  American 
Indian,  95-96 

Saxons,  contentions  of  Britons  against, 
3 

Scheifner  (F.  A.),  Tibetan  Tales,  re¬ 
viewed,  184-186 

Schulz,  criticism  of  the  story  of  Gud¬ 
run,  by,  27 

Scissors,  falling  of,  divination  by,  Ire¬ 
land,  83 

Scorpion  bite,  cure  for,  India,  39,  42 
Scorpions  eaten  by  hedgehogs,  India, 
157 

Scotland,  customs  of,  books  on,  77 ; 
Fiery  Cross  summons,  parallel  in 
India,  40;  Lammas  festival  in,  book 
on,  58 

Scratching  a  doctor,  155-157 
Sea,  regenerative  power  of,  in  folk¬ 
tales,  149-150 

Seasons,  folk-lore  of,  India,  43-47 
Seed-corn,  reapers  entitled  to  portion, 
India,  36 

Semitic  proverbs,  book  on,  66 
Servian  popular  poetry,  book  on,  70 


Severr  heroes  return  from  battle  alive, 
in  Mabinogion  tradition,  7,  11 
Sex,  opposition  of,  in  cures,  177,  178 
Shakespearian  folk-lore,  book  on,  65 
Shetland  songs,  book  on,  68 
Shipton,  Mother,  book  on,  62 
Shropshire,  chimney  custom  in,  160; 
site  of  building  changed,  160;  whoop¬ 
ing-cough  cure,  161 

Sibree  (Rev.  J.).  Paper  on  Oratory , 
Songs,  Legends,  and  Folk-tales  of 
the  Malagasy,  199-200 
Silver  ring,  cure  for  fits,  Cornwall, 
177 

Skene  (Mr.),  theories  of,  on  Welsh 
tradition,  2-4 

Skull,  drinking  from,  story  incident, 
19 

Snail  divination,  Ireland,  82 
Snake-bite,  cure  for,  India,  37 
Snakes  charmed  to  sleep  by  music, 
story  incident,  19;  eaten  by  hedge¬ 
hogs,  India,  157 ;  lose  portion  of 
tail,  157 

Solomon’s  judgment,  picture  of,  at 
Pompeii,  166 

Somersetshire,  witchcraft  in,  172 
Songs,  popular,  books  on,  57,  61,  62, 
65,  68,  70;  at  yearly  festival,  Indian, 
157;  Roumanian,  51-54;  during  fire 
dance,  Sweden,  162-163,  163-165 
Sowing,  customs  at  time  of,  India,  34, 
35;  unlucky  days  for,  India,  34  ; 
first,  regulated  by  omen,  India,  48; 
seasons  for,  India,  45 
Spain,  Folk-Lore  Society  established 
in,  195;  folk-tales,  book  on,  187; 
proverbs,  book  on,  77  ;  stories,  78 
Spear,  sticking  in  ground,  to  avert 
evil  eye,  India,  38 
Spell,  removing,  160 
Spitting  on  ground,  Roumania,  50 
Spiritualism,  developing  belief  in,  176 
Spring  custom,  Sweden,  162,  163-165 
Staffordshire  superstition,  160 ;  book 
on,  66 

Star  ot  destiny,  Roumania,  50 
Starling  used  to  carry  letter  in  Mabi¬ 
nogion  tradition,  6,  150 
Stars,  American  Indian  legend,  98-99 
Stephens  (Prof.  G.)  and  H.  Cavallius, 
Old  Norse  Fairy  Tales,  reviewed, 
187 

Stock;  prisoners  put  in,  in  Yolsunga 
Saga,  17 

Stone,  power  of,  against  charmed 
armour,  story  incident,  19,  20 
Stone  circles,  legends  about,  169-172 
Stones,  cairn  of,  for  burial  mound  in 
American  Indian  legends,  113 
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Storm,  magic,  story  incident,  22 
Subscriptions  (annual),  payment  of, 
193 

Summons  to  arms,  parallel  to  Fiery 
Cross,  India,  40 

Sun  legends,  American  Indian,  100, 
142-143 

Superstitions  in  Cornwall,  173-178 
Superstitions,  books  on,  56,  58,  60,  65, 
66,  71,  72,  73,  74 

Surrey,  death-bell  superstition  in,  161; 

game  l'hymes,  84-89 
Sussex,  game  rhymes,  86,  88 
Swainson’s  Weather  Lore ,  note  on, 
190 

Swallows,  building  in  cowhouse,  83 
Swedish  customs,  162-166  ;  book  on 
folk-tales,  187 

Swedish  folk-lore  Society,  establish¬ 
ment  of,  189 

Switzerland,  traditions  and  customs, 
hook  on,  79 

Sword,  magic,  in  Volsunga  Saga,  17, 

18 

Taliesin,  Mabinogi  of,  147 
Tamul  tales,  book  on,  63 
Temple  (Lieut.  R.  C.).  on  agricultural 
folk-lore,  32-49  ;  account  of  treasury 
of  proverbs,  153-154;  notes  on  Indian 
MSS.  157-158  ;  Indian  notes,  158  ; 
Khajuria  Pir,  158-159  ;  insect  bites, 
159  ;  Carnegy’s  Kachahri  Techni¬ 
calities ,  159  ;  sacred  tree,  162 
Tenures  of  land,  India,  37,  42 
Teutonic  hero-tale,  preserved  form  of, 
26 

Theal  (G.  M.),  Kaffir  Folk-lore,  re¬ 
viewed,  186-187 
Thidrek  Saga,  story  in,  21 
Thieves,  trial  by  ordeal,  India,  41 
Threshing,  custom,  India,  38 
Threshold  of  house,  first  bundle  of 
corn  deposited,  India,  34  ;  cake  of 
cow  dung  placed  on,  India,  34 
Throat,  sore,  Cornwall,  174 
Tibetan  tales,  book  on,  184-186 
Tommy  Tailor,  cure  for  whooping 
cough,  161 

Tradition,  law  of,  books  on  59 


Treasure,  buried,  story  incident,  18, 

20,  21 

Trees,  cutting  down  of,  India,  162  ; 

Ireland,  168-169 
Triads,  antiquity  of,  16 
Tumour,  cure  for,  Cornwall,  174 

Unicorn  in  mythology,  book  on,  75 

Valborg  Mass  Eve,  Sweden,  162-165 
Vengeance;  see  “  Blood- vengeance  ” 
Volsunga  Saga,  similarities  of  to  Ma- 
binogion  tradition,  17 

Wales,  game  rhymes,  86,  88,  89;  waves 
of  population  in,  2;  see  “  Welsh  ” 
Wally  Wally  Wallflower,  game  rhyme, 
84 

Washing,  proverb  on,  India,  40 
W ater,  libation  of,  near  threshold,  India, 
34;  oath  taken  while  standing  in, 
India,  40;  trial  by  ordeal,  India,  41 
Water-pots  (full),  good  omen,  India, 
48 

Weather-lore,  by  Swainson,  note  on, 
190 

Weddings,  good  omen  to  meet,  India, 
48 ;  see  “  Marriage.” 

Well  (holy),  at  North  Molton,  160 
Welsh  folk-lore,  paper  on,  198-199; 
Folk-tales,  parallel  to  German,  24-25, 
28,  31-32 

Wexford,  folk-lore  collected  in,  81-83 
White  man  legend,  American  Indian, 
107 

Whitsunday,  feast  of  eggs  on,  Sweden, 
163 

Whooping-cough,  cure  in  Cornwall, 
175-177;  Ireland, 83;  Shropshire,  161 
Widows,  bad  omen  to  meet,  India,  48 
Witchcraft  in  Somersetshire,  172;  in 
Cornwall,  172-173,  174;  books  on, 
56,  63,  64,  65,  70.  71,  73,  76,  80 
Worcestershire  folk-lore,  book  on,  57 
Word  charm,  Cornwall,  175 

Yellow-haired  man  in  Mabinogion  tra¬ 
dition,  5 

Yorkshire,  ballads  and  songs,  book  on, 
62;  game  rhyme,  87 
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